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I  see  earth's  struggling  millions 
Faltering,  failing,  small  and  great: 

And  I  ask,  Is  wreck  and  ruin 
Man's  inevitable  fate? 


We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar; 

But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 
By  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more, 

The  cloudy  summits  of  our  tims. 

Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure, 
With  a  firm  and  ample  base; 

And  ascending  and  secure 
Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

LONGFELLOW. 


INTEODTJCTOEY. 


'VERY  observer  of  the  outward  condition  of 
men  must  have  noticed  that  in  every  civilized 
country  the  comparatively  poor  greatly  outnumber 
the  independently  rich;  in  other  words,  that  the 
number  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  depend  upon 
their  daily  labor  for  their  daily  bread,  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  those  whose  wants  are  supplied 
by  the  interest  on  their  accumulated  capital  or  the 
profits  of  some  business  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
The  first  class  are  subject  to  all  the  uncertainties 
of  work ;  they  are  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment by  any  chance  which  changes  in  the  mar- 
kets or  disturbance  in  finance  may  produce ;  and 
having  constantly  recurring  expenses  for  individual 
and  family  support  are  therefore  subject  to  anxieties, 
and  in  the  event  of  loss  of  employment,  harrassments 
which  make  life  a  burden.  The  second  class,  living 
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as  they  may  on  their  own  premises ;  having  invest- 
ments more  or  less  large  and  lucrative ;  conducting 
or  connected  with  some  safe  and  sure  business,  with 
therefore  an  ample  and  a  comparatively  certain  in- 
come, are  removed  from  the  numberless  anxieties 
and  annoyances  that  distract  the  mind  and  make 
miserable  the  life  of  their  less  fortunate  or  less  wisely 
instructed  brethren. 

To  show  to  each  individual  worker,  who  is  now 
liable  to  all  the  uncertainties  and  perplexities  that 
belong  to  a  condition  where  work  and  wages  are 
largely  dependent  upon  another's  will,  and  where 
therefore  the  means  of  sustaining  life  are  compara- 
tively beyond  his  control,  a  way  by  which  he  can 
escape  from  this  thraldom,  rise  to  pecuniary  inde- 
pendence, and  therefore  manhood,  is  one  design  of 
this  volume. 

And  in  making  suggestions,  and  giving  advice 
with  this  end  in  view,  the  mutual  relations  of  labor 
and  capital,  of  employer  and  employee  are  never  lost 
sight  of;  the  design  being  to  encourage  the  labor- 
ing man  to  do  better  work  and  more  of  it,  to  be 
deserving  of  the  largest  wages  which  his  employer 
can  afford  to  pay ;  and  especially,  by  a  wise  ex- 
•  liture  of  his  money  in  the  support  of  himself 
and  family,  have  some  portion  of  his  wages  which 
he  can  each  week  or  month  lay  aside,  and  thus  begin 
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an  accumulation  of  property  which  will  be  a  satis- 
faction as  well  as  a  solace  and  help  in  all  subsequent 
time. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  any  considerable 
number  of  business  men  must  have  discovered  that 
among  individuals  engaged  in  the  same  vocation, 
having  each  the  same  capital  and  the  same  advan- 
tages, one  is  successful  and  another  not ;  or  one  is 
more  successful  than  another ;  or  neither  is  as  suc- 
cessful as  he  might  and  should  be. 

To  help  the  one  who  has  hitherto  failed ;  to  en- 
able the  medium  man  to  take  a  higher  position ;  and 
to  give  to  the  thrifty  man  advice  and  suggest  modes 
that  will  enable  him  the  more  to  outstrip  his  fellows, 
is  another  design  of  this  volume. 

Unnumbered  thousands  of  young  men  in  this 
country  leave  the  paternal  mansion,  and  go  out  into 
the  wide  world  each  year.  Their  future  depends 
in  a  great  degree  upon  the  choice  they  make  of  a 
business.  If  they  are  adapted  to  the  one  they  enter 
upon — if  they  seek  it  because  after  a  calm  examina- 
tion of  their  business  tastes  and  desires  they  conclude 
they  are  fitted  for  it,  and  it  for  them,  success  is 
usually  the  result.  But  if  without  a  knowledge  of 
themselves  or  the  demands  of  the  business  in  which 
they  embark,  failure  is  almost  inevitable. . 
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To  suggest  to  every  young  man  who  carefully 
reads  this  volume  the  considerations  that  should 
always  govern  in  the  choice  of  a  business — to  aid 
him  in  his  selection,  by  presenting  the  probabilities 
and  the  possibilities  of  success  in  many  if  not  most 
of  the  kinds  of  business  which  he  would  naturally 
seek — to  instruct  him  in  the  general  principles  that 
underlie  all  business,  and,  many  times,  in  the  par- 
ticular mode  in  which  the  one  he  chooses  should  be 
managed;  encouraging  economy  in  expenditures, 
and  showing  how  this  saving  grace  in  all  temporal 
matters  can  be  most  effectively  exercised ;  thus  help- 
ing to  fortune  those  who  otherwise  might  fail,  and 
so  the  world,  having  more  of  success  and  less  of 
disaster  in  it,be  made  the  happier  and  the  better, 
is  still  another  reason  for  offering  this  book  for  the 
acceptance  and  study  of  the  great  American  Public. 

We  are  not  of  that  number  who  inveigh  against 
wealth.  If  u  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,"  the  proper  use  of  it  is  productive  of  measure- 
less good ;  and  as  the  world  grows  wiser,  and  busi- 
ness becomes  more  or  less  largely  consecrated  to 
something  infinitely  higher  than  present  and  per- 
sonal gratification,  money  will  become  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  in  hastening  the  benign  advent 
of  "  the  good  time  coming." 

As  all  wealth  comes  originally  from  the  soil. 
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as  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  are  engaged  more  or  less  largely  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  we  have  given  considerable 
space  to  the  business  of  farming  and  its.  kindred  in- 
dustries. 

Next  in  order  of  space  come  trade,  manufactures, 
and  the  professions,  with  enough  of  biography  to 
show  the  paths  that  other  men  have  trod,  and  thus 
the  possibility  of  doing  what  other  men  have  done; 
with  helps,  finally,  to  make  children  wise  in  money 
matters,  the  wife  an  efficient  aid  in  the  accumulation 
of  a  common  and  goodly  fortune,  with  thoughts 
practical  and  earnest,  adapted  to  all  classes  of  work- 
ers, and  fitted  to  help  and  cheer  every  condition  in 
life. 

The  author  has  purposely  united  with  plain  prac- 
tical instruction,  enough  of  history  and  incident  to 
relieve  the  volume  from  any  text-book  tendency, 
and  sincerely  believing  that  no  man  or  woman  can 
read  it  without  receiving  a  value  far  greater  than 
its  cost,  he  commends  it  to  the  calm  consideration 
of  every  person  who,  like  himself,  beginning  com- 
paratively poor,  is  anxious  to  reach  what  all  men 
should  desire  and  labor  for, 
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CHAPTER    I. 


UNIVERSALITY   AND   BENEFICENCE    OF    THE    DESIRE    FOR 

MONEY. 

|UTSIDE  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  there  is 
but  one  desire  common  to  our  race,  and  that 
is,  the  desire  for  money.  Its  manifestations  have 
been  seen  in  all  ages,  in  all  realms,  in  all  conditions, 
and  in  all  circumstances ;  and  it  will  not  only  con- 
tinue, but  grow  in  intensity  and  power  with  the  ad- 
vancing wealth  and  civilization  of  mankind. 

THE    BENEFICENCE    OF    THIS   DESIRE. 

Labor  is  necessary  to  happiness.  No  desirable 
or  valuable  object  can  be  obtained  without  it.  In- 
tellectual position  involves  study ;  physical  power 
comes  of  the  exercise ,  of  muscle  —  another  name 
for  work — and  both  are  needed  to  preserve  health, 
and  to  obtain  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  ele- 
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gances,  and  accessories  of  life,  without  which  man 
is  a  brute,  in  which  he  finds  all  the  good  that 
earth  can  give  him,  and  by  which  he  is  helped  to 
apprehend  truths  that  link  this  with  another  exist- 
ence. 

The  desire  for  money,  or  what  money  will  bring, 
impels  and  generally  directs  this  labor;  and  in  its 
proper  performance  two  objects  are  gained — hap- 
piness in  work,  and  happiness  as  the  result  of  it. 

Idleness  is  but  another  name  for  misery.  A  man 
doomed  to  solitary  confinement  always  prefers 
work,  however  constant  and  however  hard.  It  is 
almost  necessary  to  existence,  and  always  necessary 
to  content. 

Add  to  this  natural  dislike  of  idleness,  the  rewards 
of  labor — that  subtle  but  satisfactory  something  that 
comes  to  us  when  we  can  say  of  certain  objects, 
these  are  mine; — and  to  this  as  we  many  and  most 
times  may,  the  desire  to  benefit  others  by  what  labor 
has  brought  us — the  happiness  of  giving  as  well  as 
getting,  and  you  have  the  reason  of  man's  endless 
and  wholesome  activities. 

EXCEPTIONS   TO    ALL    RULES. 

While  the  desire  for  money  is  natural,  and  of 
course  beneficent,  there  are  those  whom  this  passion 
impels  only  to  evil.  Robberies,  thefts,  swindles,  de- 
f Ul rations,  perjury,  with  nameless  and  numberless 
subsidiary  sins,  stain  the  fairest  pages  of  the  history 
of  our  race. 

And  yet,  most  of  those  who  make  a  wrong  use 
of  this  omnipresent  desire,  are  those  who  have  never 
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been  taught  to  make  a  right  use  of  it  ;  never  have 
been  instructed  in  the  unwisdom  of  wickedness  and 
the  wisdom  of  work.  They  are  men  who  have 
tried  some  honest  calling  and  failed,  or  who,  mis- 
apprehending the  rules  that  underlie  healthy  growth, 
if  they  do  not  secure  success,  step  out  of  the  course 
of  ordinary  business,  and  seek  to  obtain  by  craft 
and  crime  what  they  could  more  surely  attain  by 
honest  toil. 

NEED    OF    KNOWING   THE    PRINCIPLES   OF    BUSINESS. 

If  the  rules  that  govern  in  the  accumulation  of 
property  were  understood  at  the  beginning  of  each 
business  career ;  if  the  department  which  the  indi- 
vidual proposes  to  enter,  were  studied  with  a  desire 
to  know  its  possibilities  and  probabilities,  and  there- 
fore the  wisdom  of  assuming  its  risks  and  its  re- 
sponsibilities, with  the  measure  of  success  which  the 
undertaking  promises,  there  would  not  be  one  fail- 
ure where  there  are  a  dozen  now.  The  number  of 
rogues,  too,  would  be  less  than  now,  since  few  men 
prefer  scoundrelism  to  uprightness,  especially  when 
the  rewards  of  the  latter  are  ample  and  sure. 

What  men  want  is  success ;  and  failing  to  find  it 
in  a  legitimate  way  they  try  an  illegitimate ;  or  not 
taught  to  see  it  as  the  result  of  steady  industry,  they 
overleap  the  boundaries  of  right  in  order  to  reach 
the  object  sooner;  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  world  is 
full  of  men,  whom  education  might  have  saved  to 
rectitude  and  virtue  very  much  to  its  and  their  gain. 

In  coming  and  better  days,  when  each  business 
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man  is  so  well  instructed  that  his  success  is  assured 
— when  each  working  man  always  (extraordinaries 
excepted)  has  at  the  year's  end  more  money  than 
at  its  beginning — when  legitimate  work  in  any  and 
all  the  professions  brings  ample  and  sure  pay,  the 
desire  for  money  will  be  almost  universally  benefi- 
cent, and  man  in  the  harmonious  development  of  all 
his  powers  will  attain  heights  as  yet  unreached 

And  this  good  time  is  hastening  on.  Men  are 
slowly  but  surely  coming  to  comprehend  and  accept 
the  important  truth,  that  success  is  not  even  prob- 
lematical, when  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  it 
are  known.  And  the  practice  of  the  business  man 
conforms  to  this  knowledge.  In  earlier  times  men 
ventured;  now,  they  must  plan.  Once,  blundering 
into  wealth  was  frequent;  now,  it  is  rare: — and  as 
the  conditions  of  success  become  more  generally 
known  and  accepted,  failures  will  become  less  fre- 
quent, and  gradual  and  constant  accumulations,  re- 
lieving business  of  its  perplexities,  will  make  those 
engaged  in  it,  not  only  contented,  but  happy. 


OHAPTEE   IL 

THE   NECESSITY   FOB   MONEY. 

DAM  in  Eden,  following  the  Bible  story,  wear- 
ing  no  clothing,  subsisting  wholly  on  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  the  earth,  having  nothing  to 
sell  and  no  occasion  to  buy,  represents  the  only  con- 
dition of  the  human  family  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  do  without  money  or  its  equivalent. 

Higher  in  human  life,  when  men  have  needs 
which  nature  does  not  directly  supply,  one  kind  of 
labor  is  exchanged  for  another,  or  the  product  of 
one  kind  of  labor  for  the  product  of  another.  Thus 
the  hunter  exchanges  with  the  man  of  milder  make 
the  fruit  of  the  chase  for  a  hut,  and  bows,  and  ar- 
rows. 

Further  on,  when  land  instead  of  continuing  the 
property  of  the  tribe  as  among  savages,  becomes 
the  property  of  the  individual — the  initial  step  in 
all  civilization ;  when  wants  are  so  multiplied  that 
they  cannot  all  be  met  by  the  exchange  of  labor  or 
its  direct  products  for  the  reason  that  the  individ- 
ual with  whom  the  exchange  is  sought  to  be  effected 
has  no  need  for  the  particular  work  or  wares  offered ; 
some  common  and  not  cumbersome  representation  of 
the  value  of  labor  or  products  which  may  be  used 
as  the  medium  of  commerce,  becomes  necessary. 
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MONEY  IN  A  PROVINCE. 

While  trade,  as  in  the  earliest  stages  of  civilization 
is  confined  to  a  particular  province,  the  represent- 
ative medium  may  be  whatever  the  tribe  or  the  na- 
tion elect.  Our  Indians  used  small,  spiral,  fresh 
water  shells.  The  race  that  inhabited  this  country 
prior  to  the  Indians  used  coal,  bone,  shell,  pearl, 
gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  finely  wrought  specimens 
of  each  having  been  taken  from  the  mounds  in  and 
adjoining  the  Mississippi  valley.  In  some  portions 
of  Africa  parts  of  the  human  skull  curiously  cut  sub- 
serve the  same  purpose.  In  one  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  the  teeth  of  animals  are  used,  the  number 
of  prongs  indicating  their  respective  values.  The 
Carthagenians  had  a  kind  of  money  made  of  leather. 
Some  of  the  early  Asiatic  nations  made  their  money 
of  the  middle  bark  of  the  Mulberry  tree,  cut  into 
circular  pieces  and  stamped  with  the  mark  of  the 
King,  and  whoever  counterfeited  or  refused  it  within 
the  empire  suffered  death. 

MONEY    FOR    UNIVERSAL   USE. 

But  when  trade,  in  the  progress  of  civilization, 
oversteps  the  boundaries  of  states,  some  substance 
is  necessary  which  will  be  recognized  as  money,  be- 
yond, as  well  as  within  these  boundaries;  and  so  in 
the  earlier  times  men  were  directed  to  the  mall, scat- 
tered, yellow  particles  of  a  metal  which  they  named 
gold;  and  to  the  more  abundant  and  therefore  less 
costly  material  called  silver,  both  of  which  being 
found  in  nearly  equal  abundance  in  all  parts  of  the 
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world,  and  having  therefore  nearly  a  common  value 
have  become,  by  the  consent  of  civilized  and  en- 
lightened nations,  a  common  representative  of  values 
and  a  common  medium  of  exchange. 

WHEN   GOLD    AND    SILVER    WERE    FIRST    USED. 

How  early  gold  and  silver  were  used  as  money 
is  not  known.  Nearly  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  as  the  Sacred  record  reads,  Abraham  re- 
turned from  Egypt  u  very  rich  in  cattle  and  in  sil- 
ver and  in  gold."  The  first  business  transaction 
which  history  has  preserved  where  money  was  paid 
for  other  property,  was  the  purchase  by  Abraham 
of  the  Cave  of  Machpelah,  for  the  burial  place  of  his 
wife,  ufor  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current 
money  with  the  merchants,"  which  was  weighed  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  times,  to  Ephron,  the 
previous  proprietor. 

EARLY   FORM    OF    MONEY. 

The  precious  metals  were  earliest  used  in  the  form 
of  bars :  later,  among  the  Egyptian,  Celtic,  Assyrian, 
and  Babylonian  nations,  in  the  form  of  rings ;  each 
probably  marked  with  its  exact  or  approximate 
value.  These  eventually  gave  place  to  coins,  which 
came  into  use  not  far  from  eight  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  by  the  fourth  century  after,  each 
civilized  nation  had  its  coinage,  and  exchange  be- 
came both  convenient  and  easy. 

OTHER   METALS    USED. 

Beside  gold  and  silver,  most  of  the  metals  have 
been  used  for  money.  Lycurgus  banished  both 
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from  Sparta,  using  iron  instead,  a  hundred  dollars 
of  which  were  as  much  as  two  oxen  could  draw. 
Copper  was  mainly  the  early  money  of  the  Romans. 
When  Caesar  landed  in  Britain,  coins  of  brass  were 
in  common  use.  Charles  II.  coined  tin;  and  James 
II.  subjected  pewter  to  the  same  process. 

FORM    OF    COINS. 

The  circular  form  was  not  reached  until  the  sev- 
enth century  of  the  Christian  Era.  Since  then  it 
has  been  universal,  excepting  the  square  ducat  of 
Nuremburg ;  the  square  rupees  of  the  Mogul  Em- 
pire ;  the  parellelogram  of  Japan  ;  the  fifty  dollar 
octagon  of  California,  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 

INSCRIPTIONS    ON    COINS. 

The  earliest  inscriptions  on  coins  were  probably 
animals,  whose  value  they  were  supposed  to  approx- 
imately represent ;  afterwards  some  religious  em- 
blem— among  heathens,  the  heads  of  their  gods; 
later,  the  likeness  of  the  King  by  whose  order  or 
in  whose  reign  the  coinage  was  made,  or  some  ideal 
representation  of  the  character  and  genius  of  the 
people  for  whose  use  they  were  designed. 

NUMBER    OF    COINS.  % 

The  number  of  coins  is  enormous.  The  British 
Museum  has  120,000  varieties.  Two  collections  in 
Puns  are  considerably  larger,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  a  collection  comprising  all  would  number  at 
least  two  hundred  thotuau'l  specimens. 
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PROPORTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  TO  OTHER  PROPERTY. 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
form  of  money  is  about  one  four-hundredth  of  all 
the  property  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  con- 
stantly use  this  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  as  in 
earlier  times,  involving  endless  handling  and  endless 
transportations,  now  that  purchases  and  sales  reach 
hundreds  of  millions  a  day,  would  subtract  im- 
mensely from  a  nation's  productive  industry,  and 
thus  hinder  its  progress;  and  so  most  civilized  and 
all  progressive  nations,  have  adopted  a  representa- 
tive paper  currency  which,  combined  with  a  system 
of  credits,  enables  men  to  adjust  balances,  pay  debts, 
and  transact  an  amount  of  business  otherwise  impos- 
sible. 


CHAPTER   III. 

BANKS    IN    THE    OLDEN    TIME. 

mong  the  old  Romans,  banking-houses  into 
which  the  State  and  wealthy  individuals  caused 
their  revenues  to  be  paid,  giving  creditors  orders 
to  receive  the  amount  of  their  debts  in  money,  or 
have  the  sum  transferred  to  their  own  names,  were 
common. 

Later,  institutions  called 

LENDING    HOUSES 

came  into  existence.  Their  founder  was  a  man 
named  Barnabas  Interamnensis,  a  man  eminent  in 
his  day  for  his  learning  and  his  immaculate  life. 
Educated  as  a  physician,  he  acquired  great  celeb- 
rity in  his  profession,  and  subsequently  formed  the 
Seraphic  Order  of  the  Franciscans.  The  complaints 
against  usury,  which  was  extensively  practiced,  be- 
came so  vehement  that  this  good  man  sought  for 
some  way  to  relieve  the  poor  from  these  unjust  and 
persistent  extortions,  which  cndcMl  in  his  devising  a 
plan  for  what  he  called  a  Lending  House. 

A  capital  was  raised  by  collections  made  at  the 
religious  services  where  the  Franciscans  officiated, 
and  the  money  lent  to  the  poor,  who  gave  security 
so  far  as  they  were  able,  and  paid  monthly  as  much 
interest  as  was  necessary  to  support  the  officers  em- 
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ployed  in  the  institutions.  This  scheme  was  re- 
ceived with  great  favor,  and  was  even  sanctioned 
and  protected  by  a  Bull  from  one  of  the  Popes. 

Equally  celebrated  among  the  founders  of  this 
beneficent  system  was  Bernardinus  Fountano,  named 
also  Parvulus,  on  account  of  his  diminutive  statue. 
Entering  the  Order  of  Franciscans  at  a  very  early 
age,  he  traveled  through  Italy,  preaching  as  he  went 
His  eloquence  was  most  persuasive,  his  arguments 
convincing,  and  he  had  about  him  an  air  of  sincerity 
that  made  him  a  powerwith  the  people.  Beside  in- 
veighing against  intemperance  and  extravagance  of 
every  sort,  he  was  exceedingly  bitter  against  the 
Jews,  who  were  the  money-lenders  of  that  time,  and 
who  imposed  rates  of  interest  that  were  enormous, 
and  who  relentlessly  opposed  the  establishment  of 
Lending  Houses,  as  calculated  to  work  injury  to 
their  business. 

S'o  high  at  length  in  some  sections  did  the  oppo- 
sition to  these  foreign  bankers  rise,  that  they  were 
exiled,  by  order  of  the  government,  and  the  business 
which  they  had  done  was  thereafter  performed  in 
the  way  we  have  already  mentioned. 

These  Lending  Houses  were  early  known  as  ban- 
chi  deporeri — 

BANKS   FOR    THE   POOR, 

and  came  at  length  to  be  simply  the  contributions 
of  private  and  wealthy  individuals,  the  interest  to 
be  used  for  defraying  ecclesiastical  expenses,  the 
money  to  be  lent  to  deserving  poor  at  reasonable  in- 
stead of  exorbitant  rates. 
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From  such  beginnings  one  of  the  present  systems 
of  banking  had  its  origin,  and  the  Rothschilds  and 
Barings  are,  to-day,  representatives  of  the  holy  Fran- 
ciscans, who,  by  reason  of  religious  zeal  and  desire 
to  help  their  fellow  men  originated  the  plan  which 
with  modifications  has  been  adopted  all  over  the 
civilized  world. 

PAPER    MONEY. 

It  is  not  positively  known  by  whom  paper  money 
was  first  invented,  or  where  it  was  first  used.  It 
came  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  medium  of  ex- 
change which  should  be  less  cumbersome,  equally 
safe,  and  generally  far  more  convenient  than  either 
gold  or  silver,  when  business  transactions  were  large, 
and  the  buyer  at  a  distance  from  the  seller. 

It  probably  was  suggested  by  the  sending  from 
one  person  to  another  of  certificates  of  deposit,  with 
the  accompanying  authorization  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  certificate  was  sent,  to  possess  himself  of 
the  amount  mentioned  by  endorsing  the  same  and 
depositing  it  in  some  neighboring  bank.  From  this 
came  notes  payable  to  the  bearer,  which  banks  or 
individuals  promised  to  redeem  when  presented 
with  coin ;  and  thus  something  like  the  present 
banking  usage  came  more  or  less  largely  into  being 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  reaching  its  perfection  as  we 
jelieve  posterity  will  adjudge  in  the  present  syst 
which  the  exigences  of  our  civil  war  called  into 
being. 
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THE  BANK  OF  VENICE 

was  the  first  institution  of  this  particular  kind  in 
Europe,  and  probably  in  the  world,  although  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  any  issue  of  Notes.  It  went 
into  operation  in  A.  D.  1171,  and  owed  its  exist- 
ence mainly  to  the  Crusades,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  government  for  large  sums  of  money  to  car- 
ry on  these  distant  and  expensive  wars. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  business  of  this 
bank  was  first  transacted  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
pawn-broker  —  the  Government  inviting  deposits, 
guaranteeing  the  payment  of  all  monies  thus  depos- 
ited, with  an  added  sum  for  their  annual  use,  and 
then  appropriating  the  funds  as  already  indicated. 

This  bank  continued  in  operation  for  six  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years,  with  various  changes  in  its 
modes  of  operation  to  conform  to  the  demands  of 
the  centuries,  and  only  ceased  to  exist  in  conse- 
quence of  the  overthrow  of  the  government  and  the 
subjection  of  the  country  by  the  armies  of  France 
in  the  last  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Subsequently,  other  banks  were  started  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  embracing  largely  the  plan  of 
operations  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  Venice,  which 
continued  for  centuries  without  change  in  their 
management;  one  generation  of  officers  and  depos- 
itors passing  away  and  their  places  being  filled  by 
others  in  endless  succession. 

The  Bank  of  England,  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble institutions  in  the  world,  was  established  in  1694, 
and  since  its  existence  has  exercised  an  influence 
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over  the  finances  of  Europe  second  to  no  other  of 
the  great  money  corporations.  The  management 
of  the  whole  public  debt  of  the  Empire  is  in  its 
hands,  for  which  it  frequently  receives  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  pound  sterling  per  annum. 

The  Bank  of  France  was  established  in  1716,  with 
a  capital  of  70,000,000  francs,  which  was  increased 
in  1806  to  90,000,000. 

The  Bank  of  North  America  was  established  in 
1782 ;  and  subsequently,  in  1791,  the  United  States 
Bank. 

To  follow  these  and  similar  institutions  through 
their  varied  careers  is  foreign  to  the  intent  of  this 
volume.  The  subject  is  only  introduced  to  show 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  representative  paper  cur- 
rency, as  the  history  of  the  last  few  centuries  has 
demonstrated. 

In  our  own  country,  the  growth  of  which  has 
been  so  marvelous,  few  questions  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  those  which  relate  to  the  currency. 
To  have  just  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  the 
constant  demands  of  business;  to  have  it  so  distrib- 
uted as  to  meet  the  exigencies  that  attend  the  pur- 
chase of  our  immense  crops,  and  their  transporta- 
tion from  the  interior  to  the  ocean ;  to  have  it  rep- 
resent the  value  of  corn,  and  thus  be  a  standard  as 
fixed  and  reliable  as  gold  or  silver,  is  something  that 
should  interest  all,  and  must  be  the  study  of  many, 
if  the  objects  proposed  are  all  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


THE  ABNORMAL    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE   MONEY  GETTING 

DESIRE. 

n  civilized  society  no  faculty  of  the  mind  is  natu- 
rally and  uniformly  so  strong  as  that  for  acquiring 
money.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  since  much,  if 
not  most,  that  makes  life  desirable  comes  through  its 
possession  and  expenditure.  To  enveigh  against  it 
is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  unwise.  Coupled,  with  what 
appertains  to  civilization  and  Christianity,  it  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  individual  good  and  national  pros- 
perity. Without  it,  man  is  a  savage.  With  it,  there 
is  no  limit  to  his  achievement. 

This  money-getting  desire  has  its  a&normal  as 
well  as  normal  development,  and  no  insanity  is  more 
complete  than  that  which  unreasonable  craving  for 
sudden  wealth  frequently  produces. 

The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  used  to  walk 
twenty  furlongs  through  rain  and  mud  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  to  add  an  English  sixpence  to  his 
fortune  of  more  than  a  million  pounds  sterling. 

A  celebrated  French  miser  picked  bones  out  of 
the  street,  gnawing  them  like  a  dog,  while  his  in- 
come was  over  five  thousand  francs  a  day. 

During  the  Petroleum  excitement,  a  man  struck 
oil,  after  several  months  boring,  in  the  middle  of  a 
cold  November  night,  and  so  great  was  his  excite- 
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merit  that  he  set  his  own  cabin  on  fire  and  would 
have  burned  himself  to  death  dancing  on  the  blazing 
pile  if  his  considerate  companions  had  not  tied  him 
to  a  contiguous  Cotton- Wood,  leaving  him  to  shout 
himself  into  complete  exhaustion  and  partial  sanity 
over  his  sudden  and  bewildering  fortune. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  early 
Dutch  history  has  reference  to  the  celebrated 

TULIP    MANIA. 

An  impression  somehow  came  to  be  entertained, 
that  fortune  was  to  be  found  in  trading  in  tulips. 
The  bulbs  were  bought  and  sold  by  weight,  each 
fraction  of  a  pennyweight  counted  as  carefully  as 
jewel  merchants  count  those  of  diamonds.  Laws 
were  passed  regulating  the  traffic.  Each  little  vil- 
lage had  its  special  market  place.  The  trade  of  the 
nation  was  turned  into  this  single  channel,  and  or- 
dinary industries  suffered  partial  if  not  complete 
paralysis.  So  high  at  length  did  the  fever  rise  that 
over  five  thousand  dollars  were  offered  and  refused 
for  a  single  bulb ! 

At  length  the  bubble  burst.  Men  once  rich  be- 
came poor,  the  middle  classes  were  reduced  to  pau- 
perism, and  Holland  hardly  recovered  from  the  blow 
in  a  hundred  years. 

THE    MISSISSIPPI    SCHEME    OF    FRANCE. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  later  I-1  ranee  was  the 
victim  of  a  similar  hallucination.  A  French  colony 
occupied  lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  V  pi.  sup- 

posed to  be  rich  in  gold.     Taking  advantage  of  this 
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supposition,  an  unprincipled  adventurer  formed  what 
would  be  called  at  this  day  a  Joint  Stock  Corpora- 
tion, putting  the  number  of  shares  at  fifty  thousand, 
and  promising  at  least  two  hundred  per  cent,  annu- 
ally to  those  investing. 

This  proposition  so  captivated  the  French  people 
that  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  applications 
were  made  for  these  fifty  thousand  shares.  So  in- 
discriminate was  the  insane  scramble  for  the  stock 
that  the  titled  nobility  stood  for  hours  by  the  side 
of  the  chiffoniers  of  Paris  waiting  to  be  served  by 
the  pompous  agent,  and  so  great  was  the  pressure 
in  a  single  day  that  a  score  of  persons  were  crushed 
to  death  by  the  excited,  desperate  crowd. 

The  demand  for  shares  became  at  length  so  great 
that  three  hundred  thousand  were  added  to  the 
original  fifty  thousand.  Men  parted  with  every- 
thing— lands,  houses,  home,  clothing  even,  to  get 
money  to  buy,  and  expecting  immediate  returns 
purchased  other  property  at  ten  times  its  value. 
Paupers  negotiated  for  palaces.  The  rich  projected 
plans  involving  boundless  expenditures,  and  thus 
France  was  devoured  by  an  utter  and  wasting  in- 
sanity. 

At  length  this  bubble  burst.  The  projector  was 
exiled.  More  than  a  million  were  made  beggars, 
and  the  Empire  felt  the  shock  for  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century. 

SOUTH   SEA   BUBBLE. 

About   the  same   time,,   the    South    Sea  bubble 

wrought  in  England  what  the  Mississippi  scheme 
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did  in  France.  Basing  it  upon  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion that  the  wealth  of  South  America  was  exhaust- 
less  a  privileged  company  was  formed  to  trade  with 
the  people  of  that  recently  discovered  realm.  By 
various  representations,  all  of  which  were  the  most 
absurd,  hopes  were  excited  without  any  foundation, 
and  a  strange  frenzy  seemed  to  pervade  all  classes 
in  the  nation. 

The  stock  of  the  company  was  soon  bought  at  a 
premium  of  a  thousand  per  cent.,  and  because  all 
could  not  invest  in  one  enterprise  hundreds  were 
Ftarted,  the  stock  of  some  of  which  sold  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  shares  a  day. 

At  length,  all  came  to  an  end.     The  originators 
of  the  scheme  were  consigned  to  prison,  and  d 
lation  brooded  over  the  British  Empire  for  years. 

Phases  of  this  strange  insanity  have  been  frequent 
from  that  day  to  this.  Some  in  almost  every  town 
in  the  Northern  States  have  occasion  to  remember 
the  Moris  Multicaulis  mania  that  made  thousands 
poor,  and  few,  if  any,  rich  ;  hardly  a  man  that  owned 
the  sixteenth  of  an  aero  but  bought  Rohan  potatoes 
at  a  marvelous  price  for  that  early  day;  half  of  us 
had  the  hen  fever  in  1849,  from  which  we  have  not 
wholly  recovered  ;  while  nearly  every  one  who  could 
borrow  or  beg  money  in  the  height  of  the  petroleum 
itement  invr-ird,  in  the  honest  though  insane 
expectation  of  doubling  his  capital  at  least  every 
alternate  month. 

Unquestionably  the  Tulip  mania  of  Holland,  the 
Mississippi  srhenie  of  France,  and  the  South  Sea 
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bubble  of  England,  will  be  re-enacted  again  and 
again.  The  idea  of  gaining  in  a  day  the  pecuniary 
rewards  of  a  diligent  life  is  so  enchanting  that  men 
not  unfrequently  become  mad,  when  even  the  shad- 
ow of  such  a  prospect  is  presented. 

A   REMEDY    FOR    THE    EVIL. 

A  panacea  for  this  evil,  which  has  a  wider  diffu- 
sion than  most  people  are  willing  to  believe ;  which 
makes  thousands  of  homes  wretched  because  of  dis- 
appointment resulting  from  investments  made  in  the 
most  reckless  and  senseless  manner,  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  should  be  universally  known  and  ponder- 
ed, that  where  one  man  makes  a  fortune  in  follow- 
ing with  the  excited,  insane  crowd,  at  least  five 
hundred  suffer  loss.  When  nearly  every  body  was 
buying  Petroleum  stock,  and  companies  were  being 
formed  in  almost  every  town,  for  the  sinking  of 
wells  in  localities  where  either  a  tinge  or  the  taste 
of  the  water  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  peculiar  product;  and  while  whole  commu- 
nities were  planning  ways  to  dispose  of  the  gains 
they  considered  safe,  the  wise  man  put  his  money  in 
the  Savings  Bank,  or  invested  it  in  something  which 
did  not  promise  so  much. 

When  every  body  is  "going  in,"  it  is  safest  to 
keep  out;  and  self-control  with  reference  to  such 
matters  is  of  more  importance  than  most  men  are 
willing  to  believe. 


CHAPTER   V. 


ELEMENTARY    AND    IMPORTANT    PRINCIPLES. 

(ord  Bacon,  in  one  of  his  matchless  essays,  says: 
u  It  cannot  be  denied  but  outward  accidents  <"  >n- 
duce  much  to  success — favor,  opportunity,  occasion, 
but  chiefly  the  mould  of  a  man's  fortune  is  in  his 
own  hands." 

Three-quarters  of  all  the  property  that  has  chang- 
ed owners  during  the  last  half  century,  in  this  Coun- 
try, has  passed  from  those  who  were  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  make  money  to  those  who  created  a  chance 
to  make  it. 

We  have  all  read  the  story  of  the  man  who  sat 
each  soft  summer  day,  for  fifty  years,  by  a  smooth 
sea's  side  waiting  for  his  ship  to  come  in  which 
never  came.  And,  of  that  other  man,  who,  being 
taunted  with  his  poverty  by  the  insolent  son  of  a 
rich  neighbor,  coolly  said,  "You  may  never  be  as 
poor  as  I  now  am,  but  1  will  have  double  your 
dth  some  time."  Twenty  yean  after,  he  had  five 
times  instead  of  twice  as  much  as  he  had  pnmiisrd. 

WEALTH    COMES   OF    WORK  I 

Work  with  the  brain,  work  with  the  hands,  work 
that  is  not  ill-consid.-n-d,  but  well  considered;  not 
indifferent,  listless,  but  hearty,  <  pas- 

modic,  occasional,    but  continuous   and   persist* 

•0 
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And  as  there  is  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  but  can 
work  if  he  will,  so  there  is  not  one  man  in  a  hundred 
but  can  be  wealthy  if  he  will. 

PURPOSE. 

Underlying  all  is  purpose ;  a  constant  overpower- 
ing, irrepressible  desire  to  accumulate,  something 
that  shall  be  as  distinct  before  the  mind  as  the  crown 
of  oratory  was  before  the  eyes  of  Demosthenes,  im- 
pelling as  much  labor,  and  if  need  be,  sacrifice  to 
gain  competence  as  he  gave  to  gain  glory.  Some- 
thing that  shall  make  effort  tireless  as  well  as  irre- 
sistible. 

Hundreds  of  men  begin  life  without  a  clearly  de- 
fined end  in  view.  They  have  no  great  purpose 
that  controls  their  thought ;  gives  shape  to  every 
act,  and  concentrates  the  energies  of  the  whole  man 
in  one  life-long  endeavor  to  gain  something  which 
at  the  commencement  of  their  career  they  see  in 
the  dim  and  distant  future.  Hence  their  efforts,  not 
being  always  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  some 
given  object  are  furtive,  uncertain,  doubtful,  some- 
times thwarting  the  work  of  yesterday  by  the 
work  of  to-day,  and  life  is  therefore  only  a  suc- 
cession of  spasms,  that  come  and  go  without  reason, 
leaving  the  man  and  his  business  in  a  state  of  de- 
moralization that  results  in  emasculating  the  one 
and  ruining  the  other. 

Occasionally  a  man  stumbles  upon  success — has 
greatness  thrust  upon  him ;  but  in  ninety -nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  no  eminence  is  reached  in 
any  realm  that  is  not  seen  at  the  outset,  and  striven 
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for  with  a  singleness  of  heart,  and  oneness  of  pur- 
pose, that  makes  success  sure. 

And  the  history  of  every  successful  endeavor  and 
successful  life  attests  this  truth. 

Years  ago,  a  Carolina  negro,  sorely  and  often 
belabored  by  the  cruel  hand  of  a  heartless  master, 
swore  that  he  would  sometime  own  himself,  and 
thus  be  freed  from  the  unmerciful  floggings  that 
were  given  him  without  reason,  almost  every  day 
of  his  life  It  took  him  sixteen  years  to  earn  the 
thousand  dollars  over  and  above  his  ordinary  tasks, 
but  he  did  it. 

In  1842,  a  poor  young  man,  beginning  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  great  Interior 
without  an  acquaintance,  and  of  course  without  a 
friend,  said,  in  the  calm  consciousness  of  the  grand 
purpose  that  filled  his  heart  and  inspired  his  actions : 
"I  will  be  second  to  none  having  the  same  natural 
ability  in  my  profession,  at  the  maturity  of  man- 
hood1';— and  to-day  he  has  to  make  but  a  single 
step  to  reach  from  his  present  high  position,  the 
Presidential  chair. 

When  A.  T.  Stewart  began,  he  had  this  purpose- 
to  be  the  most  extensive,  and  the  most  successful, 
and  at  length  the  most  wealthy  merchant,  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  And  the  poor  Irish  boy  has  already 
realized  his  ambition. 

DETERMINING    WHAT    WSIM-SS    TO    FOLLOW. 

Few  decisions  are  more  important  than  that  which 
determines  the  business  a  man  is  to  follow,  and  in 
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deciding  this  matter  three  considerations  should  be 
kept  in  mind— 

FIRST.  That  most  kinds  of  regular  business  pay 
equally  well  in  the  long  run. 

It  is  the  law  of  business  when  no  monopoly  exists 
to  seek  an  average,  as  much  as  it  is  the  law  of  water 
to  find  its  level.  Fifty  per  cent,  profit  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  goods,  lays  the  foundation  of  fifty 
cotton  mills,  and  carries  the  business  at  length  so 
much  below  a  fair  profit  by  over  production  that  the 
man  who  made  his  thousands  when  goods  were  high 
loses  until  the  level  of  a  fair  percentage  is  reached; 
and  thus  in  every  department  of  business. 

As  an  illustration:  In  1S67?  cattle  were  bought 
in  Texas  at  from  eight  to  sixteen  dollars  a  head, 
driven  northward  through  the  richest  pasturage  that 
the  sun  ever  shone  on,  to  the  Kansas  Pacific  Rail- 
road, shipped  thence  to  Eastern  markets  and  sold 
twelve  weeks  after  crossing  the  Texas  border  at 
sixty  dollars  a  head,  netting  nearly  if  not  quite  three 
hundred  per  cent,  by  the  operation. 

Four  years  thereafter,  Texas  literally  swarmed 
with  drovers.  They  were  men  who,  scenting  these 
enormous  profits,  quitted  other  business  for  this.  The 
result  was,  that  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1871, 
the  magnificent  prairie  bounding  Abeline,  then  the 
greatest  cattle-shipping  station  in  the  world,  was 
dotted  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  with  thousands 
of  cattle,  whose  bronzed  and  moneyless  owners 
were  waiting  purchasers  at  cost,  not  to  mention 
profits. 

And  this  is  but  one  of  a  thousand  instances  of  a 
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similar  character.  Every  average  American  thinks 
himself  fitted  for  any  business  from  a  street  scaven- 
ger to  a  bank  President,  and  whatever  he  is  doing, 
and  how  well  soever  h£  is  doing,  if  any  one  else  is 
more  prosperous  than  himself,  he  at  once  quits  his 
own  business  and  enters  upon  theirs,  and  thus  com- 
petition immediately  reduces  profits  below  a  living 
level.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  special  profits 
are  not  to  be  expected,  the  difference  between  one 
business  and  another  being,  not  in  the  business  it- 
self but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done. 

SECOND.  That  all  useful  employments  are  equally 
respectable. 

Men  not  unfrequently  embark  in  business  for 
which  they  are  in  nowise  fitted,  for  the  only  reason 
that  they  believe  it  will  bring  them  honor ;  forget- 
ting that  an  upright,  honorable  man  makes  any 
proper  business  honorable.  Some  of  the  best  men 
the  world  ever  saw,  have  followed  callings,  which  in 
the  estimation  of  men  ranked  among  the  lowest, 
while  some  of  the  most  detestable  have  worn  hon- 
ored titles  and  walked  the  life-path  with  men  who 
brought  honor  and  dignity  to  an  honoral.le  bu>iness 
or  an  honorable  profession,  by  an  honorable  life. 

The  world  is  fast  adopting  the  id* -a,  that  a  politi- 
cian, a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  clergyman,  who  sup- 
ports the  institutions  of  society  and  his  family  as  a 
man  and  citizen  should,  is  entitled  to  just  as  much 
respect  and  no  more,  each  having  the  same  moral 
cliaract'  lie  man  who  squarc/ly  does  both  by 

peddling/charcoi  \ving  wood 
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Every  man  starting  in  life,  should  consider  what 
his  physical  make,  tastes,  education,  habits  of  think- 
ing and  of  life,  fit  him  for.  Having  once  decided 
what  should  be  his  life-work,  no  consideration  of 
assumed  respectability  should  cause  him  to  turn 
from  the  bench  or  forge  to  sermons  or  briefs,  unless 
his  judgment  convinces  him  that  for  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these,  or  some  analogous  calling,  he  has  a 
natural  aptitude  or  natural  predilection. 

SMALL    GAINS   BETTER   THAN   LARGE. 

THIRD.  The  third  consideration  and  the  weight- 
iest is :  TJiat  small  gains,  constant  and  certain,  are 
better  than  large  gains,  ivhich  are  both  fugitive  and 
doubtful. 

It  is  an  universal  law  that  all  valuable  growth  is 
slow.  Mushrooms  grow  in  a  night  and  perish  in 
an  hour.  Oaks  send  their  branches  slowly  up  and 
their  roots  slowly  down,  defying  the  storms  of  the 
centuries.  This  grand  old  Earth  has  reached  its 
present  condition  by  the  almost  imperceptible 
changes  of  immeasurable  periods,  and  is  passing 
equally  slow,  onward  in  the  pathway  of  its  future 
and  grander  destiny.  And  the  child,  sleeping  in 
absolute  helplessness  on  its  mother's  bosom  to-night, 
reaches  only  by  slowest  growth,  incomprehensible 
power  and  incomprehensible  knowledge. 

What  is  true  in  the  domain  of  matter  and  of  mind 
is  equally  true  in  the  domain  of  money.  Three- 
quarters  of  all  property  comes  to  its  owners  much 
as  the  coral  insect  builds  islands — inches  in  cen- 
turies. 
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u  Little  by  little "  is  the  motto  of  the  men  who 
win  everywhere  on  the  world's  wide  field  of  battle. 

Consider,  that  one  cent  an  hour  for  ten  hours  each 
working  day,  put  at  interest  from  the  twentieth 
year  of  a  man's  life,  to  the  seventieth,  ensures  an 
inventory  of  over  thirteen  thousand  dollars,  and 
makes  grandchildren  millionaires. 

Fifty  cents  a  day  put  at  interest  from  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  a  man's  life  to  the  fiftieth,  gives  him 
nearer  eight  thousand  dollars  than  seven,  and  if  he 
continue  the  practice  ten  years  longer,  his  cash  as- 
sets would  be  nearer  twenty  thousand  dollars  than 
nineteen  ;  and  there  are  few  men  in  any  ordinary 
business  having  a  disposition  thus  to  do,  but  can  lay 
aside  this  amount. 

The  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  demon- 
strates that  content  with  small  gains  and  sure  gains, 
ensures  reasonable  success  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  while  discontent  with  the  same — striving 
to  be  rich  in  some  sudden  way,  ensures  disaster  in 
ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred. 

And  yet  no  teaching  is  more  distasteful  than  this 
to  the  greater  portion  of  every  business  community. 
Ten  thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand  a  year — a  for- 
tune before  thirty,  and  then  the  enjoyment  of  it  af- 
terwards by  going  into  Wall  street,  and  coming  out 
with  a  quarter  of  a  million,  while  one's  plodding 
;-hbor  is  laying  by  a  few  hundreds,  has  a  fa<ci na- 
tion about  it  well  nigh  irroistil.h',  although  the 
chance  of  success,  there,  is  considerably  less  than 
one  in  twenty. 
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I  once  heard  a  renowned  Eastern  traveler  say,  that 
crossing  the  northernmost  desert  in  Africa  some  years 
ago,  with  nine  others,  they  missed  their  way,  and 
after  wandering  until  their  water  was  exhausted 
they  came  to  a  spot  where,  by  pressing  a  woolen 
blanket  into  the  moist  sand  they  could  wring  from 
its  folds  enough  to  mitigate  if  not  quench  the  tor- 
menting thirst.  Wearied  with  the  toilsome  and 
terribly  slow  process,  suddenly  a  strange  object 
presented  itself.  It  seemed  like  a  distant  pellucid 
lake,  its  banks  set  with  groves  of  palm  and  its  bosom 
studded  with  beautiful  islands.  Transported  with 
the  enthralling  vision  eight  out  of  the  ten  travelers, 
disdaining  the  warnings  of  the  wiser  two,  girded 
their  tired  and  thirsty  camels  and  started  on  a  new 
and  adventurous  journey  towards  the  lakes  and  the 
groves  and  the  beautiful  islands.  Alas !  it  was  but 
the  treacherous  mirage,  which,  as  they  seemed  to  ap- 
proach it,  receded,  until  tortured  by  a  terrible  thirst, 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  overpowered  by  bewil- 
dering excitement,  they  wandered  this  way  and  that 
until  death  ended  an  enterprise  which  the  vainest 
of  all  hopes  and  the  completest  of  all  delusions  had 
inspired. 

Four  days  thereafter,  the  two,  content  with  the 
little  that  was  exhaustless,  instead  of  being  bewild- 
ered by  the  apparent  plenty  in  the  misty  distance, 
came  upon  their  comrades  too  late.  Billows  of  sand 
had  partially  covered  them  in  saddest  burial,  and 
to-day  their  bones  are  bleaching  under  that  burning 
Sahara  sun. 
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Striving  for  the  much  that  is  uncertain,  and  aban- 
doning the  little  that  is  sure,  though  common,  is  not 
un frequently  terribly  costly. 

And  yet,  to  make  the  ambitious  and  self-confident 
satisfied  with  doing  a  certainly  good,  though  small 
business,  while  there  is  any  prospect  of  doing  bet- 
ter by  doing  more,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  under- 
takings. Contentment  is  not  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  American,  who  is  prone  to 
undertake  what  he  should  not,  and  pass  by  common 
opportunities,  which,  if  they  were  improved,  would 
lead  to  competency,  and  at  length,  fortune. 

Therefore,  in  choosing  a  business,  consider  that 
small  gains,  constant  and  certain,  are  better  than 
large  gains,  that  are  both  fugitive  and  doubtful — 
that  all  useful  employments  are  equally  honorable — 
and  that  all  kinds  of  regular  business  pay  equally 
well  in  the  long  run. 


CHAPTER   VL 


SECURING    SUCCESS. 

AY1NG  settled  upon  some  definite  business 
or   employment,   next   comes   the  enquiry, 
How  can  success  be  secured? 

Of  all  the  words  in  the  English  language,  these 
three  best  convey  my  idea  of  the  way  to  wealth — 

PLAN PERSISTENCE PLUCK. 

A  man  proposes  a  voyage  across  a  vast  ocean.  It 
is  a  treacherous  main ;  to-day,  as  smooth  as  glass ; 
to-morrow,  wrought  into  fury  by  tempests,  as  un- 
expected as  they  are  terrible.  Uncertainty  and 
danger  crowd  every  hour,  and  yet  all  depends  upon 
reaching  the  opposite  shore.  What  does  he  do  ? 

Selecting  the  wisest  builders  he  lays  the  keel  of 
his  vessel,  gathers  timber  and  plank  for  her  ribs 
and  her  covering,  watches  against  defects  in  material 
and  workmanship  with  tireless  vigilance,  until  out 
of  brain  and  muscle  and  wood  and  iron  a  perfect 
ship  presses  the  yielding  wave. 

Then  to  her  masts  and  spars  cordage  is  fastened 
and  sails  are  bent,  and  into  her  hold  ponderous 
masses  of  iron  and  steel  are  lowered,  until  complete 
she  is  ready  for  the  voyage. — Plan. 

Then  manned  by  a  trusty  crew,  the  slumbering 

(63) 
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giant  within  her  is  awakened ;  her  sails  are  set,  and 
her  bow  turned  towards  the  point  on  the  distant 
shore  which  the  owner  has  determined  at  some  time 
to  reach.  No  work  is  neglected,  no  watchfulness 
grudged,  no  change  in  direction  or  destination  ever 
thought  of,  but  night  and  day,  impelled  by  an  un- 
conquerable will  she  moves  steadily  onward  in  the 
pathway  of  her  destiny. — Persistence. 

At  length,  her  voyage  half  over,  perhaps  with 
land  in  sight,  a  storm  comes  on.  The  water  in 
which  the  ship's  sides  were  mirrored  becomes  foam. 
Winds  riot  among  the  cordage  and  tear  the  sails  to 
shreds,  and  as  the  strained  and  creaking  craft  is  lifted 
by  some  mountain  wave,  ships,  intent  on  reaching  a 
common  harbor,  are  seen  everywhere  sinking. 

But  in  it  all,  over  it  all,  are  heard  the  words : — 
"  Steady  my  boys,  steady,"  u  Keep  her  to  the  wind," 
"Every  man  at  his  post,"  and  at  length  the  clouds 
break,  the  winds  cease,  the  uproar  subsides,  and 
prosperously  as  the  voyage  began,  it  ends. — Pluck. 

A  hap-hazard  life  in  four  cases  out  of  five  is  a 
failure.  Plan  lays  the  foundation  of  success. 

On  the  race-grounds  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  there  was 
recently  exhibited  a  three-wheeled  traction  steamer, 
weighing  about  six  tons,  designed  to  run  on  com- 
mon roads.  Standing  in  the  centre  of  the  area 
bounded  by  the  track,  the  engineer  put  on  a  full 
head  of  steam,  and  without  guidance  let  her  run — 
this  way,  that  way,  zig-zag,  sometimes  in  a  circle, 
never  where  expected,  and  all  ways  to  no  purpose. 
Motion  without  motive,  power  without  plan,  amount 
ing  to  nothing. 
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Moving  on  to  the  track,  a  train  of  six  heavy  wag- 
ons were  attached.  The  steersman  seated  himself 
before  his  little  iron  wheel,  a  hundred  men  crowded 
the  foremost  trucks,  and  then  six  miles  an  hour,  ten 
miles  an  hour,  raising  a  cloud  of  dust  that  almost 
turned  day  into  night,  we  were  whirled  around  that 
track  with  the  might  of  a  thousand  giants.  The 
power  was  the  same  at  the  outset  as  at  the  end.  In 
the  one  case  there  was  plan,  in  the  other,  not.  In 
the  one  case  there  was  achievement,  in  the  other, 
nothing. 

Having  a  plan,  follow  it. 

Few  men  stick  to  any  kind  of  business  ten  years 
who  do  not  prosper.  Talking  once  with  an  intelli- 
gent blacksmith  he  told  me  this  story  of  his  life. 
Completing  his  trade  at  twenty-three  he  hired  a  shop 
in  a  village  destined  to  grow,but  full  to  overflowing 
with  workmen  of  his  craft.  With  his  eye  on  a  crev- 
ice that  favored  the  deception,  whenever  he  saw  a 
man  coming  up  or  going  down  the  street  he  made 
his  ready  anvil  ring  with  his  vigorous  blows.  A 
month  elapsed  before  a  man  entered  his  shop,  but 
at  length  the  villagers  began  to  note  the  new  comer's 
apparent  industry,  and  .  one  after  another  to  bring 
the  starving  smithy  jobs.  For  five  years  it  was  a 
question  of  life  or  death  with  him,  but  persistence 
won,  as  it  always  does,  and  ten  years  away  from 
these  trial  days,  as  I  stood  by  his  roaring  fire,  seven 
grimy  workers  were  scintillating  that  old  shop 
with  flying  bits  of  molten  metal  upon  whose  labor 
he  made  a  net  profit  of  over  three  thousand  dollars 
a  year. 
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This  is  an  illustration  of  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
almost  every  successful  business  enterprise  It  is  not 
doing  this  to-day  and  that  to-morrow,  misapplying 
energy  and  wasting  time,  Imt  one  steady,  persistent 
push,  in  one  and  only  one  direction,  that  is  surest 
to  win. 

Finally,  on  these  points,  few  men  prosecute 
ness,  or  continue  in  any  employment  for  a  series  of 
years  that  do  not  encounter  reverses.   God  did  not  in- 
tend that  ships  should  always  sail  on  a  summer 
Character  is  developed  by  straits,  and  the  uncer- 
tainties of  work  as  well  as  the  perplexities  of  busi- 
ness, are  but  another  name  for  the  discipline  by 
which  men  are  fashioned  into  fitness  for  another  and 
grander  sphere.    Ever  since  business  began,  and  men 
assumed  the  responsibilities  of  family,  and  the  State, 
foundations  considered  firm  have  occasionally  crum- 
bled ;  iron  and  stone  in  which  men    trusted   have 
turned  to  ashes ;  wages  that  should  have  been  ours 
another  has   taken,  bringing  want  into  our  families 
and  weight  upon  our  hearts.      Jlence,  that  gran* 
of  characteristics,  Pluck,  is  needed  to  help  u 
sternly  but  reverently  say — whatever  comes  I  pro- 
pose to  live  out  this  storm  ! 

Having  Purpose,  Plan,  P(i>  e,  Pluck,  failure 

\<  impossible.      Not  having  them  success  is  impos- 
sible. 


INCIDENTAL  CONS  I  IT.  NATIONS. 

The   business    life  plan    should  embrace   the 
results  possible  under  the  eireum  Not  that 
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a  man,  earning  but- a  few  shillings  a  day,  with  little 
hope  of  receiving  more,  can  reasonably  expect  to 
achieve  what  would  be  possible  under  other  and 
more  favorable  circumstances,  but  all  that  the  wisest 
husbandry  of  his  shillings  and  the  wisest  improve- 
ment of  his  time,  can  give  him,  should  be  the  only 
boundary  of  his  ambition. 

Doing  one's  " level  best"  every  time  makes  a  suc- 
cessful and  a  grand  life,  whether  that  best  is  better 
or  poorer  than  the  best  of  some  other  man. 

No  man  can  achieve  the  largest  success  in  more 
than  one  thing.  We  may  have  subsidiary  callings 
but  something  must  be  chief.  Lumbering  one's  self 
with  matters  wholly  outside  of  the  main  object  of 
life,  which  both  distract  and  fetter  the  mind,  is  a 
folly  as  common  as  it  is  senseless. 

In  a  certain  New  England  village  there  is  a  fool 
who  can  saw  more  wood  and  saw  it  better  than 
any  other  individual  living  within  a  circuit  of  a  dozen 
miles.  If,  in  addition,  he  should  plead  law,  keep  a 
livery  stable,  or  occasionally  run  for  some  town  of- 
fice, he  would  botch  all,  and  succeed  in  neither. 

LOCATION. 

Location  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  consequence. 
Begin  business,  or  start  a  professional  career,  where 
thrift  and  not  stagnation  is  all-pervading,  where 
growth  and  not  decay  is  the  law. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  men  have  begun  busi- 
ness in  communities,  when  the  inhabitants  numbered 
but  a  few  hundreds,  and  identifying  themselves  with 
the  interests  of  the  town  have  shared  in  its  growth 

and  its  prosperity. 
5 
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No  man  can  expect  to  become  distinguished  in 
any  sphere  unless  he  has  the  amplest  field  for  the 
rcise  of  all  his  powers.  A.  T.  Stewart,  located 
anywhere  out  of  New  York  City,  would  not  be 
what  he  is,  and  many  a  clergyman  or  lawyer,  fix*  d 
in  a  small  village,  would  not  have  reached  the  emi- 
nence which  the  world  freely  accords  them. 

As  subsidiary  to  success  I  mention 

HONESTY. 

Patronage  never  follows  in  the  wake  of  deception. 
Men  are  rarely  taken  in  twice  by  the  same  scoun- 
drel. It  costs  more  for  the  dishonest  workman  or 
trader  to  find  new  customers  or  move,  than  he 
can  possibly  make  by  the  most  consummate  villainy. 
I  do  not  say  that  money  cannot  be  made  in  defiance 
of  all  obligation.  It  can.  But  I  do  say,  that  right 
is  the  substratum  of  all  permanent  business  pros- 
perity— that  he  who  builds  his  fortune  by  wrong, 
sets  his  pyramid  on  its  apex.  By  and  by  it  will 
topple  and  fall. 

Next  to  honesty  is 

HONOR: — 
Acting  on  the  square  every  time. 

Among  the  acquaintances  of  the  writer,  was  a 
deacon,  a  man  of  long  prayers  and  pious  talk,  who 
being  presented  with  a  note  which  had  ovcnin  its 
legal  limit,  said,  "The  law  has  paid  it.  My  family 
must  live."  times  the  amount  of  that  note 

would  not  have  paid  th<»  pecuniary  loss  of  that 
dishonorable  transaction,  not  to  mention  other  and 
Lrraver  and  more  irremediable  costs. 
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That  man  who  acts  only  up  to  the  letter  of  his 
bond,  fails  in  one  of  the  essentials  of  success,  while 
he  who  discharges  assumed  obligation,  whether  the 
statute  compels  him  to  or  not,  deserves  the  world's 
confidence,  and  what  is  better,  he  has  it.  Every 
kind  of  business  needs 

PERSONAL   ATTENTION, 

supervision,  watching.  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  suc- 
cess as  the  belief  that  a  business,  any  business  will 
run  itself.  It  will  not!  That  was  not  the  original 
intention,  else,  where  would  be  the  incentive  to  en- 
deavor and  vigilance,  both  of  which  are  needed  to 
bulge  the  muscles,  expand  the  mind,  and  thus  exalt 
the  man.  And  so  whenever  estates  accumulate,  and 
business  is  a  success,  back  of  both  are  thought, 
study,  vigils,  work;  while,  when  it  is  a  failure,  in 
four  cases  out  of  five,  inattention,  indifference,  or 
carelessness,  is  the  cause. 

The  most  celebrated  trader,  and  probably  the 
richest  man  in  America  became  so  celebrated  and  so 
rich,  because  there  is  nothing  that  affects  his  busi- 
ness or  relates  to  it  that  he  does  not  know  about, 
think  about,  and  so  far  as  any  one  man  can,  person- 
ally overlook^ 

No  man  ever  became  a  power  or  continued  a 
power  in  any  relation,  who  did  not  work  most  of 
the  time  when  the  sun  was  up  and  some  of  the 
time  after  it  was  down. 
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"  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight. 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night." 

What  is  true  in  Law,  Literature,  Oratory,  States- 
manship, is  equally  true  in  Money. 

But  half  the  world  are  workers  —  men,  who  for 
so  much  time,  get  so  much  money,  from  which  a 
family  is  to  be  supported,  children  educated,  the  de- 
mands of  society  met  and  ultimately  competence  se- 
cured. Two  rules  reach  every  case.  If  we  cannot 
get  ten  shillings  a  day,  work  for  nine.  A  little  loss 
is  better  than  all  loss.  SECOND.  Spend  fewer  dol- 
lars than  we  earn.  Any  vessel  will  fill  in  time  if 
the  stream  running  in  is  larger  than  the  stream  run- 
ning out. 

In  the  accumulation  of  property,  this  transcendant 
truth  should  be  always  in  the  mind. — That  every 
dollar  needlessly  spent  is  not  only  so  much  money  for- 
ever placed  beyond  our  power,  but  all  that  it  might 
subsequently  become,  goes  with  it.  Ten  cents  to- 
day is  three  dollars  and  twenty  cents  fifty  years  from 
to-day,  possibly  ten  times  that.  Five  dollars  now 
is  certainly  eighty  dollars  then,  perhaps  five  hun- 
dred. 

Not  long  since,  a  man  was  buried  in  a  New  Eng- 
land town,  dying  at  fifty-seven,  not  worth  a  cop- 
per who  at  sixteen  began  to  spend  money,  three  cents 
at  a  time,  afterwards  five,  and  at  length  ten.  But 
for  the  frequent  expenditures  of  these  little  sums  he 
might  have  lived  the  last  of  his  life  in  a  house 
worth  four  thousand  dollars  and  had  in  addition  to 
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this  property,  an  income  from  investments  alone  of 
over  four  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Of  all  the  stories  told  of  the  Orient  —  that  of  the 
man  who  sold  his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage — 
the  momentary  gratification  of  appetite  is  the  sad- 
dest ;  with  it  went  fame,  fortune,  and  the  matchless 
honor  of  being  in  the  line  that  began  in  Adam  and 
ended  in  Christ. 

No  friendlier  or  more  important  word  can  be 
spoken  in  the  ear  of  any  man  wishing  to  acquire 
competence,  if  not  wealth,  than 

SAVE,  SAVE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  characters  that  the 
writer  ever  knew,  was  a  three-quarters  witted,  stut- 
tering, burly  colored  man,  of  most  simple  habits  and 
singularly  pure  life.     Meeting  him  on  on  occasion, 
the  following  conversation  occurred  : — 
u  John,  how  much  money  have  you?" 
"  Two  two  tousand,  two  tousand,  two  tousand." 
"  How  could  you  get  two  thousand  dollars?" 
"  Lay  up,  lay  up,  lay  up  little,  lay  up  little,  lay 
up  little  ebery  year,  lay  up  little  ebery  year." 
That  is  it.  — 

One  step  at  a  time  carries  us  to  the  stars,  if  only 
the  ladder  and  the  life  are  long  enough. 


CHAPTER  TIT. 


HOW   WORKING   MEN    MAY    MAKE   MOffEY. 

VERY  large  proportion  of  the  individuals 
who  make  up  a  given  community  in  any  civil- 
ized country,  are  those  who,  having  no  capital 
except  a  trade,  or  perhaps  their  hands,  are  obliged 
to  depend  upon  their  labor  for  their  living,  work- 
ing at  so  much  per  day,  or  week,  or  month,  or  year, 
and  whose  gross  earnings  range  from  four  hundred 
to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Selecting  from  among  them  the  class  who  are 
unmarried,  and  who,  therefore,  have  no  expenses 
except  personal  ones,  we  ask  attention  to  a  few 
principles  that  underlie  a  successful  life  in  the 
making  of  money,  considering  it  from  their  stand- 
point. 

The  first  that  the  business  world  knows  of  the 
working  man,  is  as  a  suppliant  for  something  to  do : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  first  that  the  working  man 
knows  of  the  business  world  is  as  an  asker  for  some- 
thing to  be  done.  The  laborer  wants  employment, 

(72) 
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and -the  capitalist  wants  the  laborer's  work.  The 
laborer  wants  money  for  the  work  done :  the  capi- 
talist wants  profit  on  the  same  work,  over  and  above 
what  he  pays  for  the  labor  performed.  Between 
the  two  there  is  a  constant  and  inevitable  antagon- 
ism,—  the  working  man  wanting  the  largest  sum  for 
his  labor,  and  the  capitalist  desiring  to  obtain  the 
labor  at  the  least  price,  in  order  to  augment  his  own 
profits.  Thus  the  two  come  together,  always  and 
everywhere,  and  the  antagonism  will  continue  until, 
the  principles  of  business  being  better  understood, 
and  men  becoming  more  generally  capable  of  man- 
aging their  own  concerns,  co-operation — a  pecuni- 
ary interest  in  the  profits  of  labor  wherever 
performed  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  perform  it, 
shall  supplement  to  a  considerable  extent  the  pres- 
ent practice,  and  capital  and  labor  united  with  ad- 
vantage to  both,  be  evermore  at  peace. 

Dealing  with  business  .as  it  is,  the  first  desire  of 
the  laboring  man  is  to  sell  his  service  at  the  largest 
possible  price.  It  is  natural  for  him  to  propose  to  get 
all  he  can,  and  best  for  him  that  he  offer  for  sale 
that  which  will  bring  the  highest  price. 

What  then  are  some  of  the 

ELEMENTS   THAT    MAKE    LABOR   VALUABLE? 

In  the  first  place — complete  knowledge  of  what  the 
laborer  proposes  to  do.  If  a  man  goes  to  a  master- 
builder,  a  stone-mason,  a  manufacturer  of  any  sort, 
a  farmer,  or  any  man  of  the  millions  who  employ 
others  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business,  asking 
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for  the  particular  kind  of  work  which  the  employer 
has  to  give,  if  he  expect  the  highest  price,  he  must 
be  able  to  do  the  work  in  the  best,  completest, 
and  most  expeditious  manner — must  have  learned  his 
trade  perfectly,  so  that  in  any  position  in  which  he 
may  be  placed,  he  will  be  master  of  the  situation. 

The  highest  price  for  labor  presupposes  perfect 
preparation,  involves  complete  knowledge,  and  when 
:i  working  man  has  attained  to  this  standard  by  ap- 
prenticeship and  practice,  then  his  labor  is  as  valu- 
able as  it  can  be  in  itself  considered,  in  the  business 
in  which  he  proposes  to  be  employed. 

Another  element  that  makes  labor  valuable,  is 

FIDELITY    TO    THE    INTERESTS   OF    THE    EMPLOYER. 

Men  who  employ  others,  have  two  objects  in 
view — to  get  as  much  work  done  as  possible,  and 
while  securing  this  end,  to  invest  the  person  em- 
ployed with  a  sort  of  agency  to  look  carefully  after 
everything  that  would  naturally  come  under  his  ob- 
servation, so  that  the  owner  and  employer  may  not 
suffer  loss  ;  and  this  last  characteristic  is  sometimes 
worth  as  much  or  more  than  the  mere  expenditure 
of  muscle  for  which  the  employer  bargained.  For 
instance,  a  man  working  on  a  farm  is  set  to  build- 
in  ir  a  certain  section  of  stone  wall,  as  his  work  for 
the  day.  But  in  an  hour  he  sees  the  cows  in  the 
corn,  fire  in  a  wood-lot,  or  maybe  some  distressed 
animal  that  needs  immediate  help. 

The  man  wus  hired  to  do  the  employer's  bidding 
— and  that  was  to  build  the  wall ;  but  fidelity  to  his 
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interests  led  him  away  from  this  particular  work  and 
enabled  him  to  save  the  wages  of  a  month  by  the 
labor  of  an  hour. 

When  a  man,  then,  is  not  only  competent  but 
trusty  and  faithful,  when  he  not  only  works  but  cares, 
another  element  of  value  is  added  to  his  labor. 

Those  who  employ  others,  want 

MEN   WHO   ARE    STEADY. 

It  is  a  great  detriment  to  any  business,  as  well  as  a 
great  source  of  perplexity  to  be  obliged  to  con- 
stantly change  help.  Men  doing  a  certain  kind  of 
work,  in  a  certain  way,  get  accustomed  to  it,  and 
beside  doing  it  easier  for  themselves,  do  much  more 
than  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  place  and  unac- 
customed to  the  labor  to  be  done.  Hence  those 
who  hire  help  are  always  desirous  to  secure  men 
who  are  not  given  to  change,  but  who  being  well 
paid,  are  willing  to  give  constant  service. 

These  three  things,  therefore,  should  enter  into 
every  man's  inventory  of  means  to  make  his  labor 
valuable — complete  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be 
done — fidelity  to  the  employer's  interest — and  a  char- 
acter for  continuance  in  one  place,  so  long  as  there 
is  fairness  and  justice  on  the  part  of  the  employer. 

Having  these  characteristics,  the  working  man  is 
ready  to  enter  the  market  and  ask  the  highest  price 
for  the  labor  he  proposes  to  do.  Not  having  them, 
he  is  inferior,  of  second  or  third  quality ;  can  not 
demand  a  good  price,  but  must  take  what  he  can 
get,  and  thus  starts  in  the  career  of  life  at  a  great 
disadvantage. 
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I  would  urge,  therefore,  every  working  man  to 
perfect  himself  in  something, — no  matter  what,  if 
work  in  his  particular  calling  is  in  constant  demand. 
One  is  wiser  to  shovel  gravel  all  his  life,  if  that  is 
the  highest  labor  which  he  can  perfectly  perform, 
than  if  he  attempt  to  be  a  master  mechanic  and 
botches  every  thing  that  he  undertakes.  I  would 
urge  an  omnipresent  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the 
employer  as  a  part  of  what  is  proposed  to  be  given 
when  negotiations  for  so  many  hours  of  labor  each 
day  are  entered  upon ;  something  that  will  lead  a 
man  to  sometimes  do  the  work  of  two  days  in  one, 
if  the  circumstances  demand  it,  willingly,  and  for 
the  same  pay :  and  last  but  not  least,  the  carrying 
into  every  new  place  the  purpose  to  remain  there  so 
long  as  no  vital  interest  is  compromised  by  doing  so. 

Next  comes  the  question — to  whom  shall  the 
working  man  sell  his  labor? 

First, 

TO    THE    MAN   WHO    PAYS. 

Nothing  so  weakens  a  man's  purpose  to  be  industri- 
ous, and  at  length  thrifty,  as  to  give  time  and 
strength  for  which  he  never  receives  an  equivalent. 
Every  man  needs  the  stimulus  of  knowing  that 
each  niirht  his  assets  are  larger  than  in  the  morning, 
and  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  will  re- 
ceive his  just  dues. 
Ne 

TO   THE   MAN   WHO    PAYS   PROMPTLY. 

No  matter  when  the  payment  is  made,  if  it  is  made 
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at  the  exact  time  agreed  upon.  Most  manufactur- 
ing companies  and  joint  stock  corporations  have  cer- 
tain days  in  each  month  wherein  payment  is  made 
for  the  labor  performed  during  the  previous  month ; 
but  not  a  few  individuals  who  employ  help,  when 
Saturday  night  comes,  or  the  month  closes,  put  off 
the  employee  with  some  flimsy  excuse — complain- 
ing that  they  uare  a  little  short" — "will  hand  it  to 
you  early  in  the  week,"  or  some  other  subterfuge  of 
an  equally  unsubstantial  character 

Such  men  should  be  shunned.  It  compels  the 
man  employed  to  make  similar  excuses  to  those 
looking  to  him  for  payment  of  money  due,  and  pro- 
duces ill-feeling  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee, that  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  both. 

Third, 

TO   THE   MAN   WHO    IS   MAKING   MONEY    HIMSELF. 

When  a  man  is  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  business, 
everything  drags.  The  consciousness  that  he  is 
losing  money  makes  him  feel  personally  uncomfort- 
able and  causes  him  to  look  with  an  unsatisfied  eye 
on  what  others  are  doing  for  which  he  is  obligated 
to  pay  more  than  the  labor  brings  to  him.  No 
matter  how  faithful,  and  how  skillful,  and  how 
earnest  a  man  may  be,  in  doing  the  work  assigned 
him,  he  cannot  ensure  content  therewith  on  the  part 
of  his  employer.  It  is  much  the  wiser  way  always 
to  shun  such  employers  at  the  outset,  and  if  after 
bargains  are  made,  the  disagreeable  fact  appears, 
get  honorably  out  of  the  disagreeable  place,  as  soon 
as  possible. 
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Finally, 

TO   THE   MAN   WHO   KNOWS   WHAT   GOOD   SERVICE   IS. 

Every  individual  needs  just  appreciation.  It  un- 
derlies happiness,  inspires  energetic  action,  gives  con- 
fidence in  one's  abilities ;  in  short,  sharpens  the  in- 
tellect and  bulges  the  muscles,  making  the  man  in- 
stinctively do  his  u level  best"  every  time. 

On  the  other  hand  the  lack  of  it,  or  the  misappli- 
cation of  it,  creates  a  disagreeable  feeling  that 
throws  shadows  over  everything,  produces  unrest, 
dissatisfaction,  is  a  constant  irritant,  so  much  so  that 
work  for  a  man  who  does  not  know  when  one  does 
well,  and  is  just  as  likely  to  be  dissatisfied  as  other- 
wise with  what  is  done,  becomes  at  length  with 
some  men  intolerable. 

We  have  all  read  the  story  of  the  woman,  who 
observing  from  her  window,  that  one  of  her  two 
men  mowed  the  same  swath  both  ways,  while  the 
other  shouldered  his  scythe  and  walked  quietly  and 
quickly  back  to  the  place  of  beginning,  discharged, 
when  night  came,  the  man  that  did  the  work  well, 
and  kept  him,  who  being  a  bungler  was  obliged  to 
mend  his  miserable  work  as  well  as  he  could  by 
passing  over  it  the  second  time. 

It  is  therefore  the  dictate  of  prudence  to  work 
for  a  man  who  knows  what  good  work  is,  and  has 
breadth  enough  to  appreciate  it,  and  when  occasion 
offers,  speak  of  it 
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Having  then  fitted  one's  self  for  doing  the  best 
work,  a  proper  amount  of  it,  and  having  settled  on 
the  preliminary  characteristics  of  the  man  or  cor- 
poration to  whom  you  make  application  for  work, 
the  next  consideration  is, 

WAGES. 

In  deciding  what  amount  per  day,  or  week,  or 
month,  or  year,  should  be  demanded,  two  con- 
siderations should  always  influence  in  fixing  terms. 
One  is :  (what  neither  employer  or  employee  can 
control)  the  market  value  of  the  labor  offered. 
When  there  is  more  work  to  be  done  than  hands 
to  do  it,  the  tendency  of  the  price  of  labor  will  be 
upward,  because  the  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supply.  But  on  the  other  side,  when  there  are  more 
hands  than  there  is  work  for  them,  the  tendency  of 
labor  must  be  downward. 

This  matter  is  above  all  plan  or  purpose,  and  must 
be  considered,  when  offers  of  work  or  proposals  for 
work  are  made. 

The  other  consideration  is  this : — 

FT  IS  ALWAYS  BETTER  TO  WORK  FOR  A  LITTLE  LESS  THAN 
WE  EARN,  THAN  TO  BE  PAID  MORE  THAN  WE  EARN. 

Every  man  employing  help  has  some  capital  in- 
vested, and  constantly  runs  risks.  He  must  have 
a  fair  percentage  of  profit  on  his  capital,  and  fair 
payment  for  taking  the  chances  of  all  contingences, 
or  else  his  business  is*  a  losing  one.  Each  laborer 
therefore  is  expected  to  contribute  towards  both, 
and  should  be  always  willing  to  do  so. 
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In  order  to  do  this,  he  should  be  willing,  and 
must  be  willing,  to  work  for  a  fair  price — be  satisfied 
to  receive  for  his  labor  just  what  he  would  be  sat- 
isfied to  pay  if  he  was  the  employer  instead  of  the 
employee. 

Half  the  dissatisfaction  that  arises  between  work- 
men and  their  employers  comes  from  this  very  cause. 
Men  misrepresent  their  ability,  and  then  stick  for 
the  highest  price,  without  considering  whether  the 
man  can  pay  it  and  live  ;  and  when  the  bargain  is 
made,  not  unfrequently  the  object  seems  to  be,  to 
do  as  little  for  the  exorbitant  pay  as  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  do  and  retain  the  situation,  all  of  which 
is  simply  an  outrage,  the  worst  kind  of  imposition, 
if  not  fraud. 

The  best  way,  the  right  way  is  :  to  demand  a  fair 
price  for  what  work  you  do,  and  when  the  bargain 
is  made,  then  disappoint  the  employer  by  doing 
more  work,  and  better  work,  than  he  expected. 
This  will  give  you  all  the  time  the  calm  conscious- 
ness of  duty  done,  and  what  is  better,  you  will  feel 
that  while  receiving  a  fair  and  reasonable  sum  for 
your  work,  the  person  who  pays  for  what  you  do 
is  making  what  he  should — a  fair  percentage  on  your 
labor,  both  of  which  are  needed  to  make  the  rela- 
tion between  the  employer  and  employee  most 
isfactory  and  pleasant. 

It  is  always  better  for  a  workman  to  receive 
a  little  less  than  what  he  fcis  actually  worth  at 
the  beginning.  If  the  job  is  a  permanent  on<\  alter 
he  becomes  accustomed  to  the  work  to  be  done,  if 
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circumstances  justify  it,  he  can  ask  an  increase  of 
his  wages,  which  the  employer  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  will  concede  rather  than  try  a  new  man  with 
whom  he  may  not  be  as  well  satisfied  as  with  the 
old. 

One  other  point — 

STEADY  WORK  AT  A  LESS  PRICE  IS  TO  BE  PREFERRED 
'  TO  UNSTEADY  WORK  AT  A  LARGER  PRICE. 

Nothing  so  contributes  to  peace  of  mind  as  the 
fact  of  knowing  to-day  what  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect for  to-morrow,  and  nothing  more  contributes 
to  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  both  persons  having  an 
interest  in  the  matter,  than  the  fact,  that  one  having 
done  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way,  for  the  same 
man  for  the  same  pay,  for  a  long  time,  each  knows 
exactly  what  to  expect  of  the  other,  and  hence  dis- 
appointment is  impossible. 

Having  specified  some  essentials  in  both  employer 
and  employee,  and  supposing  bargains  for  work,  and 
prices  named  for  the  same  settled,  the  next  thought 
naturally  is, 

WHAT    SHALL   THE    WORKMAN    DO    WITH   HIS   MONEY? 

I  begin  with  this  proposition,  that  no  able-bodied 
man  without  a  family  should  live  a  month,  and  I 
might  almost  say  a  day,  after  starting  for  himself, 
without  laying  the  foundation  of  competence,  if  not 
wealth. 

In  this  country,  men  have  no  occasion  to  spend 
all  their  wages  for  personal  support.  They  can  live 
well,  and  lay  up  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  what 
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they  earn  if  they  will,  or  they  can  spend  all  they 
earn  and  more  if  they  will. 

On  the  side  of  laying  by  a  portion,  and  as  large 
a  portion  as  possible  of  our  wages,  are  these  induce- 
ments. 

% 

This  is  a  benefit  to  the  man  himself,  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  him  a  purpose  in  life,  and  makes  him  concen- 
trate his  energies  in  its  accomplishment.  It  does 
more.  Carefulness  in  his  expenditures  leads  him  to 
consider  where  his  money  will  go  the  furthest  in 
buying  such  things  as  he  needs ;  and  what  is  still 
more  valuable,  forces  him  to  enter  upon  a  business 
career,  which,  though  exceedingly  circumscribed, 
opens  a  door  of  thought  and  fits  for  higher  duties, 
when  enlarged  means  open  other  and  larger  spheres 
of  effort. 

MONEY  AT  INTEREST  A  SAFE  PARTNER. 

for  the  man  who  invests  it,  so  that  in  addition  to  his 
own  hands  he  has  a  silent  partner  putting  into  the 
general  fund  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  a  year  for 
each  one  hundred  put  at  interest,  for  which  no  brain 
and  no  muscle  is  expended.  Beside,  all  the  money 
laid  away — invested — is  so  much  capital,  or  may 
be,  upon  which,  by  and  by,  the  workman  can  be- 
gin business  for  himself,  and  instead  of  continuing 
an  employee  become  an  employer,  and  so,  step  by 
step,  reach  at  length  competence  if  not  fortune. 

HOW   MITH   SHALL  UK    LAY   \T   KACII  YEAR. 

The  lowest  wages  that  men  receive,  anywhere,  is 
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one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  day  ;  not  one  in 
fifty  in  ordinary  employments  but  do  better  than 
this.  But  taking  this  as  a  minimum,  how  much 
money  can  a  man  lay  up,  with  only  his  personal  ex- 
penses to  meet,  at  this  sum.  We  shall  the  better 
see  the  truth  of  the  case  by  putting  the  matter  into  ' 
a  debt  and  credit  form. 

JOHN  SMITH,    Dr. 

To  Cash  paid  him  for  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  (313)  days  labor  at  $1.25  per 
day,  •  -  $390.25 

Or. 

By  Cash  paid  for  board  52  weeks  at 

$3.50  a  week,     -  -     $182.00 

Paid  for  overcoat  $40  (will  last 

four  years),  1-4  of  $40,  10.00 
Dress-suit,    $60    (will    last  two 

years),  1-2  of  $60,  30.00 

Common  suit,  $40,  1-2  of  $40,  20.00 

Hats,  3.75 

Boots,  -      ;  *                 -  i     -  8.25 

Overalls,  shirts,  and  drawers,     -  14.75 
Sundries,  wearing  apparel,  hdkfs,  &c.,  7.50 

Incidental  expenses  not  over     -  15.00    289.25 


Balance  to  put  in  Savings  Bank,  -  $101.00 

6 
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Of  course  we  have  made  no  allowances  for  rum 
or  cigars,  but  we  have  allowed  in  the  incidental 
expenses  for  a  seat  in  church  and  a  subscription  to 
a  good  weekly  newspaper. 

Now  we  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  man 
in  a  thousand,  having  good  health,  steady  work,  and 
sure  pay,  who  earns  his  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  a  day,  but  can,  if  he  will,  lay  aside  at  least  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  that  if  he  does  it  the 
first  year  he  will  do  better  the  second,  better  the 
third,  and  so  lay  slowly  but  surely  the  foundation 
of  a  property  which  will  be  his  solace  and  comfort 
in  after  years. 

The  cause  of  failure  is,  not  the  want  of  ability  in 
men,  but  the  lack  of  disposition.  They  do  not  say, 
"I  will  lay  by  one  hundred  dollars  this  year,"  and 
then  do  it,  but  spending  their  money  many  times 
without  thought,  and  perhaps  more  times  when  it  is 
unnecessary,  they  find  at  the  month's  or  year's  end, 
that  all  they  have  earned  has  gone  they  know  not 
where ;  that  so  far  as  accumulation  is  concerned  a 
year  is  lost;  and  what  is  worse,  beginning  life 
anew,  with  habits  of  spending  money  now  firmly 
fixed,  the  chances  are,  that  a  new  trial  will  not 
differ  essentially  in  its  results  from  the  old. 

In  another  chapter,  we  have  sought  to  show  how 
to  do  what  is  so  desirable  to  be  done,  and  to  which 
we  invite  considerate  attention. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 


HOW   WORKING    MEN    CAN    MAKE    AND    SAVE    MONEY. 
CONTINUED. 

N  the  last  chapter,  the  statement  was  made  that 
a  working  man  having  no  family,  and  being 
able-bodied,  healthy,  willing,  steady,  and  competent, 
earning;  but  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  day, 
could  lay  aside  for  future  needs  one  hundred  dollars 
a  year. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  it  within  our  power  to  do 
something,  but  quite  another  thing  to  do  it.  It  is 
within  the  power  of  every  man  addicted  to  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks  to  abandon  the  costly  habit, 
and  yet  how  few  drunkards  comparatively  become 
sober  men.  The  great  need  of  the  men  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  is,  not  a  knowledge  of  their  ability 
to  reach  any  given  point,  in  the  realm  of  business 
or  literature,  but  knowledge  as  to  the  successive 
steps  leading  thereto.  What 

MODE, 

therefore,  shall  a  working  man  adopt  to  settle  L> 
yond  a  peradventure,  that  with  an  income  of  t\ree 

(85) 
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hundred  and  ninety  dollars  a  year  he  will  have  one 
hundred  dollars  at  interest  at  the  year's  end  ? 

It  is  an  almost  universal  fact,  that  the  more  money 
we  have  in  our  personal  possession  the  more  we  are 
likely  to  spend.  Observation  has  everywhere  dem- 
onstrated, that  the  fear  of  the  boy  that  his  wad  of 
five  cent  stamps  would  breed  some  disease  if  he  kept 
it  in  his  pocket,  is  a  feeling  that  pervades  and  in- 
fluences older  and  graver  minds. 

The  best  plan,  therefore,  and  the  only  safe  one 
to  ensure  the  saving  of  a  specified  sum,  is,  when  the 
week's  or  month's  wages  are  paid  to  put  beyond 
our  control  immediately  the  exact  amount  which  we 
have  decided  that  we  can  spare  and  meet  all  current 
demands. 

Suppose  the  laborer  is  earning  the  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  a  day — thirty-two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  a  month;  when  the  money  is  paid  him,  at 
once  let  him  take  out  the  eight  dollars  and  thirty- 
three  cents — the  portion  per  month  to  make  one 
hundred  a  year  ;  or,  if  his  wages  are  larger  and  he 
can  spare  it,  a  greater  sum,  sending  it  by  mail  to 
the  nearest  Savings  Bank,  his  hundred  dollars  will 
be  on  deposit  at  the  year's  close;  whereas,  in  four 
s  out  of  five,  unless  this  mode  is  adopted  the 
laborer  will  be  no  richer  at  the  year's  end  than  at 
its  beginning,  having,  without  thought,  dribbled 
away  his  hard  earned  dollars  in  the  purchase  of 
\vhat  has  been  an  injury  to  him  instead  of  a  benefit. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  a  boy  in  a  New  England 
cotton  mill  began  by  leaving  five  dollars  a  month 
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out  of  his  little  wages  in  the  hands  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  which  he  worked,  increasing  that  sum  as 
he  grew  older,  until  now  he  owns  several  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  stock  in  the  same  mill,  and  acting 
as  its  agent  receives  a  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  Had  he  not  adopted  this  plan,  he 
would  have  eaten  more  peanuts  when  a  boy,  smoked 
more  cigars  when  a  man,  and  instead  of  being  worth 
ten  thousand  dollars  at  forty-five  years  of  age,  might 
have  owed  for  the  clothes  on  his  back. 

And  now  comes  the  enquiry,  when  shall  a  work- 
ing man 

BEGIN   TO    LAY    UP   MONEY  ? 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases — a  portion  of  the  first 
that  he  earns.  How  frequently  do  we  hjear  work- 
ing men  say — 

"  My  wages  are  small  now ;  by  and  by  they  will  be 
larger,  and  then  I  can  begin  to  lay  something  aside." 

No  expectation  is  more  utterly  delusive.  If  a 
man  will  not  live  on  less  than  he  earns  when  his 
wages  are  four  hundred  a  year,  he  is  far  less  likely 
to  do  so  when  they  are  double  that  sum.  Few 
realize  the  importance  of  beginning  to 

SAVE  WHEN  THEY  ARE  YOUNG. 

Early  formed  habits  are  as  lasting  as  life. 

One  of  the  wealthiest  men  began  to  lay  up  money 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  working  over-time 
for  his  exacting  father,  and  not  unfrequently  for  the 
neighbors  after  his  home  tasks  were  done.  He 
walked  seven  miles  to  put  his  first  five  dollars  in 
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the  Savings  Bank — a  sum  he  had  been  three  years 
in  accumulating — and  having  made  a  beginning  he 
added  to  it  until  he  had  the  wherewith  to  begin  a 
business  which  now  yields  him  a  net  income  of  at 
least  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

That  man,  who  having  good  health,  plenty  of 
work,  and  no  one  but  himself  to  care  for,  that  has 
no  money  at  thirty,  will  have  little  if  any  at  forty, 
and  will  most  likely  die  in  the  poor  house. 

Nine  men  out  of  ten  who  have  secured  a  com- 
petence began  to  lay  aside  money  when  they  first 
began  to  earn  it. 

Working  men  do  not  realize  how  fast  money  put 
at  interest  accumulates,  and  how  small  a  sum  each 
day,  makes  a  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

In  case  a  man  lays  up  the  above  named  sum 
each  year  for  ten  years,  receiving  annual  interest  at 
seven  per  cent.,  which  is  below  the  average  obtained, 
he  would  have  nearly  fourteen  hundred  dollars  at 
the  end  of  the  decade,  and  if  he  continue  even  this 
process  ten  years  longer,  adding  no  more  annually 
at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning,  he  would  have 
nearly  four  thousand  dollars — enough  to  buy  a  good 
farm  in  almost  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  be  inde- 
pendent thereafter  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

With  regard  to  what  makes  up  the  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  it  is  only  t\v« •;  -n  and  one  half 

cents  a  day — less  than  what  two  ci-ars  and  a  drink 
costs — less  than  a  ticket  to  almost  any  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  shows,  or  exhibitions,  of  every  con- 
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ceivable  character,  that  tax  so  many  working  men 
so  heavily — less  than  a  single  bowl  of  oysters  taken 
after  an  evening  of  revelry  of  some  sort,  which  may 
have  cost  a  dozen  times  the  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
cents,  and  less  per  week  than  is  frequently  paid  for 
a  horse. and  carriage  on  the  Sabbath  to  ride  two  or 
three  hours. 

If  every  working  man  who  reads  this  book  would 
lay  aside  the  amount  of  money,  which  he  not  un- 
frequently  may  expend  for  what  is  of  no  possible  ben- 
efit to  him  or  any  one  else,  but  may  be  a  positive 
injury,  human  society  would  change  immeasurably 
for  the  better ;  men  living  on  the  depraved  appe- 
tites of  their  fellows,  would  be  obliged  to  seek  more 
honorable  pursuits,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
those  now  hopelessly  poor  would  start  at  once  on 
the  road  to  independence. 

I  have  mentioned  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  as 
the  amount  that  all  working  men  can  lay  aside. 
But  where  there  is  one  man  that  can  do  only  this, 
there  are  at  least  ten  that  can  do  more.  Wages  are 
more  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  day, 
and  hence  most  workmen  may  have,  instead  of  nearly 
fourteen  hundred  dollars  when  they  are  thirty,  twice 
that — enough  to  begin  business  for  themselves. 

We  have  spoken  of  laying  up  money  to  workmen 
who  have  none  but  themselves  to  provide  for,  but 
there  comes  a  time  in  every  person's  life  when  the 
matter  of  marriage  comes  up  for  consideration. 

As  an  abstract  opinion,  we  believe  it  the  duty  of 
every  man  who  has  arrived  at  a  suitable  age  to  marry 
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some  suitable  woman.  It  answers  one  important 
end  of  his  being — that  for  which  man  was  originally 
made,  and  higher  than  this,  satisfies  soul-needs  that 
nothing  else  will. 

It  helps  to  the  proper  development  of  all  the 
faculties;  centers  the  husband's  heart  in  some  body 
outside  of  himself;  and  what  is  better,  gives  him 
anchorage,  a  home. 

But  considering  marriage  in  its  relation  to  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  the  question  arises — 

WHEN    SHOULD    A   MAN   MARRY  ? 

We  answer,  never  until  he  has  demonstrated  that 
he  can  take  care  of  himself;  and,  in  addition, 
add  something  to  the  sum  whose  annual  increase 
is  to  help  him  to  take  care  of  some  one  else  when 
it  is  best  to  extend  the  range  of  his  responsibilities. 

A  man  who  has  been  his  own  master  ten  years 
and  spent  all  he  has  earned  during  that  time,  is  not 
fit  to  have  a  wife,  will  not  give  to  one  comfortable, 
and  perhaps  not  decent  support ;  whereas,  a  careful, 
economical  man,  whoso  habits  of  accumulation  are 
fixed,  and  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  do 
more  than  simply  provide  for  himself,  is  safe  in  mar- 
rying whenever  ho  shall  find  a  woman,  who  thinking 
as  he  does,  is  willing  to  labor  and  economize — in 
short,  help  in  the  accumulation  of  what  will  afford 
double  satisfaction  in  after  life,  because  the  self-de- 
nial and  labor  to  got  it,  was  a  common  and  not  an 
individual  oxn^ricncc. 

There  are  no  distinct  rules  that  can  be  laid  down 
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applicable  to  every  case,  or  even  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  for  the  accumulation  of  property 

AFTER  MARRIAGE, 

except  this. — Of  all  the  money  earned,  if  possible, 
a  certain  specified  sum  should  be  laid  aside  each 
week  or  month,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  family 
supported  and  current  demands  met  from  the  resi- 
due. 

One  reason  why  so  many  families  fail  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  property  is  this.  They  allow  them- 
selves to  make  purchases  that  are  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Every  young  couple  is  bound  if  they 
begin  life  poor,  to  live  in  the  most  economical  way, 
both  as  regards  food  and  dress,  until  they  uget  a 
start."  In  after  years,  when  wages  are  perhaps 
larger,  and  when  ability  to  buy  has  increased,  and 
the  little  sum  laid  by  is  constantly  growing,  then  it 
may  be  consistent  to  be  less  careful,  and  yet,  as  a 
general  rule,  no  unnecessary  dollar  should  ever  be 
expended.  The  simpler  the  habits  and  tastes,  if 
they  allow  one  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  society 
to  the  extent  of  not  being  singular  or  attracting 
notice,  the  better.  Foolish  show  never  makes  us 
happier,  but  does  this  other  thing, — subtracts  from 
our  ability  to  make  ourselves  really  so. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say,  that  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, men  who  have  families  should  embark  in  some 
business  where  (if  they  are  fitted  for  it)  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  they  can  make  the  little  capital  they 
have  accumulated,  pay  them  more  than  the  ordinary 
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rates  of  interest.  And  yet  this  should  be  done  with 
great  caution.  The  principle  holds  good,  that  six 
or  seven  per  cent,  certain  is  better  than  ten  uncer- 
tain, and  that  two  and  a  half  or  three  dollars  a  day 
— enough  to  enable  a  man  to  lay  up  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year,  is  better  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  than 
embarking  in  business  where  such  capital  as  has  been 
already  accumulated  is  involved,  and  success  in  the 
undertaking  is  by  no  means  sure. 

Generally  speaking,  a  mechanic,  or  an  industrious 
working  man,  who  has  no  special  gifts,  and  no 
special  education  for  any  particular  business,  will  do 
better  to  work  by  the  day  or  year,  invest  his  money 
in  a  little  home,  with  a  small  space  of  mother  earth 
adjoining,  where  he  can  spend  his  leisure  hours  with 
profit  to  his  family  in  raising  some  things  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  buy,  at  the  same  time 
cultivating  the  esthetic  and  beautiful  in  his  nature, 
than  to  attempt  to  run  a  one-horse  Grocery,  keep 
a  Billiard  Saloon,  or  Eating  House,  or  enter  upon 
any  one  of  the  thousand  enterprizes  that  beguile  men 
from  steady  work  into  situations  where,  though  the 
labor  may  be  less  exacting,  the  care  is  greater  and 
the  profits  (if  any)  miserably  small. 

If  we  could  reach  the  ear  and  the  heart  of  every 
working  man  in  the  country,  we  would  urge  first  of  aD 
the  habit  of  careful  thought,  with  regard  to  occupa- 
tion and  expenditures, — of  never  working  for  a  man, 
or  undertaking  a  job,  which  they  are  not  equal  to  and 
able  to  do  as  well  as  any  other  man  living  ;  and  when 
money  is  earned  of  never  parting  with  a  shilling 
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until  they  are  satisfied  that  the  appropriation  is  wise, 
considering  not  only  the  present  but  the  future.  If 
ten  cents  spent  foolishly  to-day  makes  it  easier  to 
spend  another  ten  to-morrow,  and  thus  involves  the 
expenditure  of  twenty  the  next  day,  and  so  on,  the 
first  outlay  should  not  have  been  made  except  after 
the  maturest  thought. 

It  is  frequently  the  first  expenditure  that  makes 
the  second  and  the  subsequent  ones  so  easy.  Tem- 
perance talkers  wisely  tell  children  to  beware  of  the 
first  glass ;  for  if  that  is  taken  the  second  may  be ; 
if  the  second  is  taken  the  third  is  almost  sure  to 
follow,  and  so  on,  until  ruin,  temporal  and  eternal, 
is  the  sad  result. 

Not  unlike  this  is  the  appropriation  of  money  for 
what  we  do  not  need,  and  should  be  better  without 
Once  begun,  the  continuance  of  the  practice  grows 
more  probable,  until  hopeless  poverty  stares  the 
man  constantly  in  the  face,  because  he  has  lost  his 
power  to  resist  the  omnipresent  temptation  to  spend 
what  he  ought  to  save. 

Plato  once  reproved  a  boy  for  some  little  misde- 
meanor. The  boy  replied:  "This  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, why  do  you  censure  me?"  "True,"  replied 
the  philosopher,  "  your  present  act  is  nothing  but 
habit  is  everything." 


CHAPTER   IX. 


A   CONCLUDING    TALK    WITH   WORKING   MEN. 

L  HERE  are  few  objects  more  pitiable  than  a  pen- 
niless  man — an  individual  who  has  constantly 
recurring  needs,  and  yet  is  wholly  dependent  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  passing  hour,  which  any  breath 
may  change,  for  their  supply.  The  feeling  of  depend- 
ence undermines  manhood,  makes  a  man  an  inferior 
being  in  feeling  if  not  in  fact,  and  largely  abridges 
his  happiness  and  his  power  to  act  his  part  well  in 
the  drama  of  life.  But,  see  the  change,  when  a  man 
has  saved  even  a  few  hundred  dollars;  or  better,  a 
few  thousand,  and  knows  that  he  has  money  enough 
in  case  of  sickness  or  change  of  circumstances  that 
may  deprive  him  of  employment,  to  give  him  and 
his  family  a  reasonable  support.  He  walks  like  a 
man — talks  like  a  man,  acts  like  a  man,  and  what  is 
better,  feds  like  one. 

In  one  of  these  conditions,  all  men  are,  at  the  be- 
ginning, who  commence  life  poor:   and  in  the  other 
all  men  should  be,  after  ten  years  of  trial,  if  they 
blessed   with   health  and  opportunity.     Every  one 
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should  resolve,  must  resolve  at  the  outset  of  life  to 
escape  the  thraldom  of  poverty,  and  enter  upon  the 
independence  that  comes  of  competence.  And  he 
must  not  only  resolve,  but  act  at  once,  and  always 
with  this  end  in  view. 

No  man  (generally  speaking,)  after  ample  time 
has  been  taken  to  test  his  powers  in  the  arena  of 
life,  has  a  right  to  be  poor,  still  less  to  charge  for- 
tune or  fate  with  his  poverty,  if  that  is  his  disagree- 
able condition.  In  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty  it  is 
his  own  fault,  his  own  blind  and  stupid  self-surren- 
der to  the  enjoyments  and  indulgences  of  the  pas- 
sing hour. 

EARNING    AND    SAVING 

ensures  a  competence  if  not  a  fortune,  everywhere 
and  always. 

Most  men  earn  all  that  is  needed,  but  few  save  all 
they  should.  Fortune,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases, 
comes  of  littles.  Occasionally  some  sudden  tide  of 
speculation,  or  the  demise  of  a  rich  relative  makes  a 
man  independent ;  but  ten  fortunes  are  lost  in  the 
same  revolution  that  gives  competence  to  one ;  and 
twenty  times  as  many  persons  remain  hopelessly 
poor  waiting  for  somebody  to  die,  as  are  made  rich 
by  the  longed-for  translation  of  the  dried-up  uncle 
or  grand-father. 

What  every  man  must  do  when  he  begins  life,  is 

SAVE!  SAVE!  !  SAVE!  ! ! 

If  we  spend  all  we  earn,  commencing  at  twenty  and 
working  steadily  every  day  to  fifty,  what  have 
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we  to  show  for  the  thirty  years  ?  Are  there  any 
accumulations  of  happiness  that  these  years  have 
garnered  ?  Have  dollars  on  dollars  that  we  must 
have  spent  for  selfish  gratification — ministering  to 
our  perhaps  depraved  appetites — left  the  impress  of 
growth  and  goodness  on  our  mental  or  moral  con- 
stitution ?  If  neither  money  or  its  equivalent,  what 
have  we  but  a  record  of  sins  committed  against  our- 
selves, and  a  blank  and  wretched  memory  of  a  waste 
of  time  that  has  brought  us  no  good  ? 

On  the  other  hand ;  suppose  we  have  laid  up  as 
we  could — 

STATEDLY,  REGULARLY, 

never  allowing  our  desires  to  interfere  in  the  least 
with  our  purpose  to  put  aside  a  certain  sum  per 
week,  or  mouth,  or  year,  until  we  arrive  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  as  before.  What  then  ? 

Have  we  nothing  to  show  for  a  lifetime  of  work- 
as  in  the  first  case?  Have  we  no  memories  but 
those  of  misspent  money,  which  are  equally  as  dis- 
agreeable as  those  of  misspent  time  ?  What  are  the 
facts  ? 

We  have  a  good  home ;  one  which  we  can  make 
beautiful  as  the  years  roll  on,  and  from  which  no 
whim  of  an  exacting  landlord  can  eject  us.  With 
this  a  family  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  husband's  and  father's  life  has  not  been 
a  miserable  failure;  and  what  is  better,  that  it 
had  all  the  educational  and  social  advantages 
which  come  of  even  an  average  pecuniary  stand- 
ing in  any  society.  Besides  we  have  the  inde- 
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pendence  that  comes  of  a  review  of  life,  where  each 
year  has  been  made  to  contribute  to  some  certain 
end,  of  which  this  is  the  result.  We  have  too,  the 
ability  to  help  others — means  to  do  good — having 
the  wherewithal  to  meet  the  demands  that  Civiliza- 
tion and  Progress  impose,  and  meet  them  in  full, 
every  time. 

HOW  CAN   WE   DO   THIS? 

One  of  the  best  ways  is  by  rigid  self-denial  of  all 
that  in  nowise  adds  to  our  happiness  or  our  good. 
Consider  the  case  of  two  men  in  any  community : 
one  drinks  three  glasses  of  lager  beer  in  a  day,  the 
other  none.  Suppose  they  have  each  the  same  wages, 
each  the  same  family,  and  appropriate  for  the  sup- 
port of  each  exactly  the  same ;  and  to  make  the  case 
stronger,  suppose  that  each  is  obliged  to  spend  all 
his  wages  except  fifteen  cents  a  day,  one  saving 
this  and  the  other  drinking  it  up  at  five  cents  a 
glass.  What  would  be  the  difference  after  forty 
years — when  they  were  sixty  years  old,  supposing 
they  commenced  at  twenty  ?  One  would  be  worth 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollar^ 
and  seventy-seven  cents,  an  amount  which  invested  at 
seven  per  cent,  would  yield  a  net  income  of  six 
hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  a  year  ! — the  other, 
not  a  dime — life  gone,  opportunity  gone,  and 
nothing  before  him  but  dependence  upon  friends  or 
public  charity  for  his  bread,  until  his  diseased  body 
is  laid  without  lamentation,  if  not  with  delight,  un- 
der the  common  sod. 
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This  is  but  one  of  a  score  of  the  common  ways 
in  which  money  can  be  saved  by  the  self-denial 
which  secures  a  double  blessing — preventing  us 
from  acquiring  bad  habits,  sinful  habits — and  giv- 
ing us  the  means  of  future  independence  and  future 
usefulness. 

In  closing  this  chapter,  which  might  be  extended 
through  a  volume  instead  of  compressed  into  a  few 
pages,  let  me  say — The  best  advice  that  I  can  give 
to  any  and  all — Artisans,  Mechanics,  Clerks,  Labor- 
ers, Working  women,  whatever  their  wages,  and 
whatever  the  demands  upon  them  is — To 

OPEN  A  SAVING'S  BANK  ACCOUNT  AT  ONCE. 
No  matter  if  the  deposit  is  only  a  few  cents — make 
it :  and  when  the  week  comes  round,  or  the  time 
when  you  receive  your  wages,  make  another;  and 
thus  continue  to  do,  regularly,  putting  in  all  you  can 
spare,  all  that  frugal  living  and  the  denial  of  all 
improper  gratification  of  appetite  will  help  you  to 
spare,  and  when  ten  years  have  rolled  away  you 
will  be  astounded  at  the  amount  of  your  property, 
and  equally  so,  at  the  infinite  remove  you  are 
from  those  who,  refusing  to  follow  this  advice,  are 
penniless. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


MAXIMS   FOB   WORKING   MEN. 


GOOD  advertisement  for  a  working  man  is  a 
» •*"  seat  in  church. 


The  Savings  Bank  is  a  safe  debtor. 


Fifty  cents  for  a  good  lecture  is  better  than  half 
that  sum  for  a  circus. 


Dress  neatly.  A  well-clothed  man  commands  fa- 
vor and  respect,  while  one  in  slovenly  attire  can 
hardly  borrow  his  neighbor's  saw-horse. 


If  you  wish  to  personally  comprehend  the  com- 
pletest  meaning  of  the  old  adage — A  fool  and  his 
money  are  soon  parted,  buy  a  lottery  ticket 


Patience  is  better  than  genius. 
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Never  sacrifice  money  for  what  people  wilt  say. 
It  is  better  to  buy  a  fair  piece  of  beef  at  fifteen  cents 
a  pound,  and  leave  the  sirloin  for  some  other  man, 
who  would  buy  your  kind  except  for  the  name. 


That  man  is  always  most  honored  who  is  most 
excellent  in  what  he  undertakes.  It  is  better  to 
saw  wood  well,  than  to  plead  law  poorly. 


Be  honest.  A  stove  cold  is  better  than  a  stove 
hot  with  stolen  fuel. 

The  laboring  man  holds  the  same  relation  to  the 
merchant,  manufacturer,  attorney,  physician,  and 
minister,  that  the  locomotive  does  to  a  train  of  ele- 
gant and  well-filled  cars.  They  would  stand  still 
forever  if  the  engine  did  not  move  them. 


There  is  many  an  honest,  hard  working  poor  man, 
who  rises  himself  and  calls  his  family  before  sunrise, 
three  hundred  and  sixty -five  days  in  the  year.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  his  children  arrive  at 
his  age,  they  will  be  called  up  servants. 


A  meerschaum  pipe  and  Bank-book  always  quar- 
rel, and  the  upshot  of  the  encounter  generally  is, 
that  one  puts  the  other  out  of  doors. 
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Work  harder  at  drilling  rocks,  for  instance,  if 
your  employer  never  visits  you  than  if  he  frequently 
does.  He  will  know  of  your  faithfulness  when  he 
pays  for  the  drills. 

The  poverty  of  childhood  is  more  frequently  than 
otherwise,  the  stepping-stone  to  wealth. 


It  is  better  to  eat  one  meal  a  day  and  pay  for  it, 
than  to  eat  three  and  have  two  of  them  charged. 


The  larger  your  account  with  Trust,  the  sooner 
Debt  will  take  your  business  into  his  hands. 


It  costs  a  poor  man  more  to  let  his  children  wan- 
der in  their  every-day  clothing,  Sabbath  days,  than 
it  does  to  dress  them  for  church. 


Want  is  a  far  less  uncomfortable  companion  than 
Debt. 

Never  envy  a  rich  neighbor.     His  boys  will  drive 
your  children's  carriages. 


A  poor  man's  character  is  worth  two  dollars  to 
him,  where  his  hands  are  worth  one. 
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A  full  purse  and  a  Brandy  bottle  rarely  occupy 
opposite  pockets  in  the  same  coat. 


A  laboring  man  who  spends  his  time  on  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  or  in  the  dram  shops,  loses  the 
best  hours  for  becoming  acquainted  with  his  family. 


Never  dodge  a  dirty  job.     The  richest  deposits 
of  gold  are  frequently  overlaid  by  the  deepest  debris. 


It  is  never  best  for  a  working  man  to  quit  work 
for  a  day  of  rest,  when  it  requires  two  weeks  there- 
after to  repair  the  damages  done  to  his  body,  and 
perhaps  three,  the  damage  done  to  his  purse. 


Every  man  should  resolve  to  rise  by  his  own  un- 
aided exertions.  When  a  building  needs  props,  we 
conclude  that  it  was  either  poorly  constructed,  or 
that  the  timber  is  defective. 


Capital  generally  pays  Labor  all  it  can  afford; 
and  strikes  cost  laboring  men  ten  dollars  where  they 
give  them  one. 

Success  is  doing  what  a  man  undertakes  well; 
failure  is  doing  it  poorly. 
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Self-respect  is  worth  ten  dollars  to  a  poor  man, 
where  the  respect  of  his  neighbors  is  worth  one ; 
though  it  may  be  added,  that  if  he  has  the  first  he 
will  be  quite  sure  to  have  the  second. 


The  bias  of  a  poor  man's  mind  for  some  single 
pursuit  is  frequently  more  valuable  than  a  fortune 
in  dollars. 


A  working  man's  health  may  be  more  valuable 
than  an  idle  man's  wealth. 


A  pound  of  perseverance,  with  an  ounce  of  talent, 
will  sometimes  produce  greater  results,  than  a  pound 
of  talent  and  an  ounce  of  perseverance. 


No  working  man  has  a  right  to  say  that  he  can 
not  rise  in  the  world,  until  he  has  persistently  tried 
to  do  so,  for  twenty  years. 


A  painstaking  plodder  will  frequently  distance  a 
brilliant  genius. 


Most  persons  are  willing  to  admit  that  rods  make 
miles,  l)ii t  fi*w  that  minutes  make  hours,  or  pence 
make  pounds. 
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Some  men  say  that  they  are  unlucky ;  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  if  the  clothing  of  the  man  who  says 
it,  were  searched,  you  would  find  a  pipe  in  one 
pocket,  and  a  bottle  in  another. 


One  hundred  persons  are  willing  to  work  hard, 
where  ten  are  willing  to  husband  what  the  hard 
work  brings.  Doing  the  latter  makes  men  rich ;  not 
doing  it  keeps  men  poor. 


There  are  two  places  which  a  working  man  should 
visit  every  week — the  Savings  Bank  on  Saturday 
night,  and  the  Church,  Sunday. 


It  is  not  the  revolution  that  destroys  machinery, 
but  friction.  And  it  is  not  work  that  kills  men  but 
worry. 

The  best  labor-saving  machinery  in  the  world  is 
system.  By  laying  out  his  work  systematically  a 
man  saves  nearly  half  his  time  and  labor. 


Golden  rules  to  be  observed  in  all  employments : 
Do  every  thing  at  the  proper  time.  Keep  every 
thing  in  its  proper  place.  Use  every  thing  for  its 
proper  purpose.  Never  think  any  part  of  your 
business  too  trifling  to  be  well  done. 


OF  AFTER  XL 

MONEY   IN   AGRICULTURE. 

GRICULTURE  is  the  most  natural,  most 
healthful,  and  should  be  the  most  satisfactory 
employment  of  man.  That  it  is  not  so,  is  more  his 
fault  than  his  misfortune. 

Money  is  the  main  object  of  man's  pursuit;  and 
those  departments  of  human  industry  that  are  sup- 
posed to  furnish  it  the  most  readily  and  the  most 
rapidly  are  always  crowded ;  while  others  in  which 
the  gains  are  supposed  to  be  slower  and  less,  are 
always  shunned.  It  is  not  therefore  the  kind  of 
business  that  attracts  or  repels  individuals,  but  the 
profit,  little  or  large,  which  it  promises. 

REASON   WHY    FARMING    IS   UNPOPULAR. 

In  later  years  farming  has  been  endured  rather 
than  sought,  for  the  reason  that  men  have  supposed 
that  tilling  the  soil,  thougli  th<^  most  certain  means 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  was  the  slowest  means  of 
aiiKissing  a  fortune;  and  as  farming  has  been,  and 
to  a  large  extent  is  conducted,  this  supposition  is 

partly  if  not  wholly  true. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  WRITER  OF  THIS  BOOK. 

To  correct  misapprehensions  and  to  direct  thought 
with  regard  to  this  department  of  human  industry ; 
to  suggest  new  and  better  plans  to  put  in  place  of 
the  out-grown  and  poorer  old  ones,  and  give  prac- 
tical directions  for  doing  all  farm  work  in  the  wisest 
and  best  way ;  to  promote  saving  where  at  present 
there  is  loss,  and  encourage  outlay  where  a  false 
economy  prevails,  and  thus  make  farming  what  it 
should  be,  and  what  it  some  time  will  be,  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  as  well  as  satisfactory  occupations  of 
man,  is  the  design  of  this  and  subsequent  chapters 
on  Agriculture  and  its  kindred  industries. 

BRIEF   HISTORY   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

There  is  no  history  more  provokingly  meagre 
than  that  of  Agriculture.  Taking  the  Mosaic  story 
as  authentic,  it  would  seem  that  the  first  human 
pair  lived  upon  fruits.  Afterwards,  as  mankind 
multiplied,  one  portion  found  subsistence  from  the 
increase  of  flocks,  and  another  and  probably  a 
larger  portion  from  the  products  of  the  soil. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  Cereals  before  the 
Flood,  and  no  allusion  to  farm  implements;  and 
although  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  many 
respects  the  Antediluvian  World  was  considerably 
advanced  in  general  civilization,  there  is  little  reason 
for  believing  that  they  practiced  other  than  the 
most  simple  modes  in  all  their  agricultural  opera- 
tions. 
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After  the  flood,  the  record  of  Noah's  blunder  of 
going  into  grapes  instead  of  grain,  involving  Canaan 
and  his  descendants  so  seriously,  is  the  only  men- 
tion of  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  until  five  hundred  and 
fifty  years  thereafter,  when  it  is  recorded  that 
"  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land  and  received  in  the  same 
year  an  hundred  fold,  and  the  Lord  blessed  him." 

FIRST   FARM   IMPLEMENTS. 

Unquestionably  the  first  implement  used  in  agri- 
culture was  a  sharpened  stick.  Some  stirring  of 
the  surface  soil  was  found  necessary,  and  the  scarifi- 
cation —  for  it  was  hardly  more — was  effected  by 
vigorously  swinging  this  stick — its  point  touching  the 
ground,  in  a  semi-circle  around  the  holder ;  or  by 
thrusting  it  into  the  earth,  and  then  loosening  the 
particles  by  a  prying  process — a  slower  but  far  more 
effective  mode  than  the  first. 

The  straight  stick  naturally  suggested  one  with 
a  prong,  forming  an  instrument  not  unlike  the  grub- 
hoes  of  the  present  day,  the  earth  being  picked  up 
instead  of  being  pulverized  by  the  slower  process 
of  prying,  or,  as  we  should  say,  spading. 

THE    FIRST    PLOW. 

This  grub-hoe  implement  in  time  suggested  the 
first  plow,  which  was  little  more  than  something  of 
a  similar  character  on  a  larger  scale.  A  proper  tree 
was  selected  with  two  limbs,  one  considerably  lar 
than  the  other,  both  sprin^in^  from  a  common  stock. 
The  trunk  was  cut  below  the  junction.  The  smaller 
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(See  Page  109.) 


THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 
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of  the  two  trimmed  and  smoothed  to  the  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  to  be  used  as  a  beam,  and  the 
larger  cut  to  the  length  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
inches,  and  sharpened  to  a  blunt  point,  which  being 
forced  into  the  ground  and  propelled  forward,  rent 
and  tore  the  virgin  earth  much  more  effectively  than 
the  lighter  implement  of  similar  construction. 

GRADUAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  next  improvement  was  an  attachment  to  keep 
the  plow  upright  and  force  it  into  the  ground,  and 
this  was  simply  a  stick  from  three  to  four  feet  long 
lashed  to  the  rear  part  of  the  clog  that  entered  the 
ground,  either  with  grass  ropes  or  raw  hide.  Now 
attach  to  this  beam  a  yoke  of  oxen,  two  cows,  an 
ox  and  an  ass,  a  cow  and  an  ass,  or  an  ass  and  a 
woman — and  you  have  the  plow  and  the  team  that 
four  thousand  years  ago  were  used  on  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  other  hemisphere. 

The  next  improvement  was  lashing  the  part  that 
tore  up  the  ground  to  the  beam,  a  little  distance 
from  the  point  to  prevent  its  splitting  at  the  junc- 
tion. After  that  came  arming  this  point  with  iron 
to  prevent  wear,  and  make  its  entrance  into  the 
earth  easier.  Then,  for  centuries  after  the  wooden 
mould  board,  a  clumsy  improvement  was  in  use, 
until  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  principally 
within  the  last  twenty,  American  genius  has  turned 
the  implement  that  Isaac,  Elijah,  and  the  Pharaohs 
held,  into  something  that  makes  the  disintegration  of 
the  earth  perhaps  as  nearly  complete  as  is  desirable. 
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FIRST   GRAIN   GATHERERS. 

One  other  implement  merits  a  brief  mention.  In 
the  earliest  times  in  all  probability  grain  was  gath- 
ered by  pulling  up  the  roots  with  the  stalks.  Next 
came  knives  with  the  ordinary  smooth  edge ;  then 
sickles,  cutting  it  a  handful  at  a  time ;  then  the 
short-fingered  cradle  of  Continental  Europe ;  and 
lastly,  the  wonderful  machines  of  the  present  day. 

Nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  the  Romans 
used  on  the  plains  of  Gaul, 

THE   FIRST   REAPER. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  contrivance  not  un- 
like a  common  oxcart  set  on  low  wheels,  which  was 
driven  backwards  into  the  grain,  the  oxen  being  so 
arranged  that  their  heads  were  nearest  the  body  of 
the  cart,  instead  of  their  tails,  as  in  the  common  or- 
thodox manner.  Attached  to  the  end  of  the  cart 
nearest  the  standing  grain  was  a  board  in  which 
were  set  a  series  of  knives  from  six  to  ten  inches 
long,  edged  on  both  sides,  which,  being  thrust  into 
the  grain  below  the  heads,  severed  them  from  the 
stalk,  leaving  them  upon  the  slanting  surface  in  the 
rear  of  the  knives  from  which  they  fell  into  the  box 
or  cart,  which,  when  full,  was  drawn  to  an  adjar 
threshing  floor  where  its  loading  was  deposited  for 
subsequent  manipulation. 

A   FAILURE. 

Whether  or  not  this  implement  was  a  success  may 
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be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  went  immediately 
into  disuse,  and  through  all  the  middle  ages  there 
is  no  record  of  anything  like  a  header  or  a  reaping 
machine. 

ENGLISH   INVENTIONS. 

Sixty  years  ago,  the  English,  taking  their  clue 
from  the  Roman  invention,  commenced  experiment- 
ing upon  machines  for  cutting  standing  grain.  The 
result  was  the  arrangement  of  a  series  of  shafts  and 
gears  that  caused  the  rapid  revolution  of  what  might 
be  called  a  large  hogshead  tub,  into  which  on  the 
outside,  rows  of  short  pins  were  fixed,  and  at  its  bot- 
tom a  circular  knife  with  its  edge  six  inches  from 
the  base  of  the  tub.  The  implement  was  pushed 
after  the  Romish  fashion  into  the  standing  grain,  and 
making  about  fifty  revolutions  in  a  minute,  the 
stalks  were  cut  with  the  knife,  and  falling  against 
the  tub  were  whirled  away  and  deposited  upon  the 
ground  with  some  semblance  of  regularity. 

Twenty  years  later  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bell,  a  Scotch- 
man, wisely  dividing  his  time  between  seeking  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  his  flock,  after  years 
of  study  and  experiment  applied  the  scissor  motion 
to  the  cutting  of  grain,  the  machine  being  still  driven 
backwards  as  in  earlier  ages,  and  the  grain  being 
carried  to  one  side  on  an  endless  canvas  belt  kept 
in  motion  by  the  common  machinery. 

TRIUMPHS   OF   AMERICAN   GENIUS. 

In  later  years  American  inventors  have  achieved 
that  for  which  the  world  has  so  long  waited,  and  Reap- 
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ing  Machines  are  driven  not  only  over  the  wheat 
fields  of  England,  but  on  the  very  same  fields  where 
eighteen  centuries  ago  the  most  enlightened  nation 
then  on  the  earth  sought  unsuccessfully  for  the  dis- 
tinction universally  accorded  to  the  genius  of  a 
people  that  are,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  many 
others,  without  a  peer. 

WONDERFUL   DISTRIBUTION  OF  AMERICAN   AGRICULTURAL 

WARES. 

Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
most  of  the  agricultural  implements,  used  all  over 
the  world,  were  little  if  any  better  than  those  used 
on  the  shores  of  the  Jordan,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Southern  Europe 
and  Central  Asia,  four  thousand  years  ago.  Ameri- 
can inventors,  and  American  manufacturers,  have 
given  to  mankind  most  of  the  improvements  of  this 
progressive  age,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  world's 
appreciation  of  our  genius,  the  plows  of  a  single 
firm,  having  places  of  business  in  the  three  largest 
cities  on  this  Continent  have  been  ordered  by  more 
than  forty  different  nationalities,  and  sometime  dur- 
ing the  year  turn  up  the  soil  in  every  degree  of  lat- 
itude and  longitude  where  plows  can  be  used  in  the 
wide  world. 

Unquestionably  the  first 

SYSTEMATIC    CULTIVATION    OF    THE   GROUND 

was  practiced  by  the  Egyptians.  The  deposition 
of  mud  and  sand  by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile, 
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out  of  which  vegetation  sprung,  would  suggest  the 
sowing  in  the  same  soil  the  seeds  of  such  grains  as 
when  matured  could  be  used  for  food.  Then  natu- 
rally enough  would  follow  stirring  the  soil  by  some 
implement  to  provide  tilth  not  unlike  the  muddy  de- 
posit, and  thus  by  almost  imperceptible  advances, 
as  the  world  has  slowly  been  taught  to  think,  and 
apply  thought  to  practical  uses,  the  present  condi- 
tion of  agriculture  has  been  reached. 

A  sketch  of  this  growth  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

With  the  best  natural  advantages,  Egypt,  the 
parent  of  Agriculture,  became  in  the  earliest  times 
the  granary  of  the  world.  Such  portion  of  the 
country  as  was  not  watered  by  the  Nile,  was  watered 
by  some  manual  or  mechanical  process,  until  the 
whole  country  was  a  garden,  and  its  productiveness 
almost  beyond  present  belief. 

GREEK   FARMING. 

The  Greeks,  next  to  the  Egyptians,  gave  attention 
to  agriculture.  One  of  their  most  distinguished 
philosophers  and  scholars  prepared  a  book,  embody- 
ing directions  for  doing  many  if  not  most  kinds  of 
farm  work.  With  regard  to  the 

PLOWMAN 

he  says,  "  The  most  desirable  age  is  forty.  He  must 
be  well  fed,  go  naked  in  summer,  rise  and  go  to 
work  very  early,  have  an  annual  feast,  clothing  of 
kid  skins,  worsted  stockings,  and  boots  of  oxhide 
in  winter,  and  have  rest  as  befits  the  wages  he  re- 
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ceives  and  the  weight  of  the  work  he  does.  While 
at  the  plow  he  must  not  let  his  eye  wander  about, 
but  cut  a  straight  furrow,  nor  be  absent  in  mind 
while  sowing,  lest  he  sow  the  same  furrow  twice." 

INVENTION    OF    THE   APPLICATION    OF    FERTILIZERS. 

The  Greeks  probably  invented  the  application  of 
fertilizers.  Homer  tells  of  an  old  King  who  manured 
his  own  fields  with  his  own  hands.  Another  writer 
enumerates  with  quite  a  rhetorical  flourish  six  differ- 
ent kinds  of  semi-artificial  manures,  and  adds  what 
the  world  has  been  tardy  in  learning,  that  a  mixture 
of  soils  not  unfrequently  produces  the  same  effects. 

The 

EARLY   PERSIANS 

cultivated  the  soil  successfully.  The  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Babylon  was  astonishingly  rich,  yielding 
sometimes  from  two  to  three  hundred  fold;  and  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  Persian  Kings  to  exam- 
ine into  the  condition  of  agriculture  throughout 
their  entire  dominion,  rewarding  the  industrious 
and  punishing  the  indifferent. 
The 

EARLY  ROMANS 

seemed  to  have  had  the  best  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture  of  all  the  ancient  nations.  On  the  first  con- 
quest of  a  small  portion  of  Italy  by  the  company  of 
robbers  and  run-away  slaves  under  Romulus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  land  was  equally 
divided  among  the  conquerors,  giving  to  each  about 
one  and  one-fifth  acres.  Subsequently,  as  terri: 
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was  added  by  further  conquests,  the  apportionments 
of  land  were  larger,  but  during  most  of  the  time 
that  the  empire  existed  no  one  family  was  permit- 
ted to  own  over  six  hundred  acres. 

FARM   IMPLEMENTS   OF    THE   ROMANS. 

The  farm  implements  of  the  Romans  were 
strangely  rude  for  a  nation  which  made  such  won- 
derful progress  in  other  industrial  departments. 
Plowing  was  considered  the  most  important  of  all 
farm  operations.  Cato  being  once  asked  what  cul- 
ture was  the  best  for  land,  remarked — u  Good  plow- 
ing." What  next :  u  Poor  plowing."  What  third : 
"Manure," — and  yet  fertilizing  was  held  in  such 
high  estimation  that  immortality,  according  to  the 
Roman  fashion,  was  given  to  the  man  that  invented 
it. 

MANURES 

were  made  from  every  material  used  at  the  present 
day,  and  the  application  of  the  several  sorts  was 
made  with  as  much  care  and  skill  as  the  operations 
of  the  armies  and  the  affairs  of  State  were  conducted 
Green  crops  were  plowed  in, — lime  was  used, — wood 
ashes  were  saved  and  applied  to  the  soil  once  in  five 
years,  and  for  lack  of  islands  of  guano  from  which 
modern  nations  supply  themselves  with  this  wonder- 
ful compound,  they  bred  innumerable  pigeons  main- 
ly for  use  in  making  manure.  Their  hay  was  cut  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  season  as 
ours,  and  bound  into  bundles  weighing  four  pounds 
each.  The  first  cutting  generally  gave  two  tons  to 
8 
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the  acre,  and  the  operation  was  generally  repeated 
twice  during  the  summer,  raising  the  aggregate  to 
about  four  tons  in  one  season. 

The  Romans  were  the  first  nation  that  practiced 
harrowing  or  plowing  between  the  rows  of  wheat, 
as  we  do  between  the  rows  of  corn. 

The  idea  was  suggested  by  a  fact  that  Pliny  re- 
cords, *  that  a  warlike  tribe  having  ravaged  a  sec- 
tion of  land  at  the  base  of  the  Alps,  undertook  to 
destroy  the  growing  crops,  by  plowing  them  up, 
but  instead  thereof,  being  driven  off  before  the  time 
of  harvest,  it  was  found  that  the  rows  accidentally 
hilled  by  the  process  were  twice  as  large  as  those 
which  were  not. 

IRRIGATION 

was   practiced,   borrowed    undoubtedly   from   the 
Egyptians,  and  as  to  drainage  it  was  as  much  es- 
teemed if  not  as  widely  practiced  then  as  now. 
Some  of  the  shrewdest 

MAXIMS 

relating  to  agriculture  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Roman  sages.  Take  these  as  samples : 

"  You  may  admire  a  large  farm,  but  cultivate  a 
small  one." 

Whoever  buys  a  farm  ought  to  sell  his  house, 
lest  he  delight  more  in  city  than  country." 

"Robbery  is  equally  ;i  crime,  whether  it  be  per- 
petrated on  thy  soil  or  on  thy  brother." 

The  old  story  of  the  Roman  Freedman  is  so  sug- 
gestive that  it  will  bear  repeating.  Raising  much 
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larger  crops  than  his  neighbors  he  was  accused  of 
witchcraft.  Being  summoned  to  trial  in  the  Forum, 
he  brought  in  a  stout  daughter,  his  well  constructed 
farming  tools,  with  his  oxen,  and  pointing  to  them, 
as  his  answer  to  the  charge  was  demanded,  said — 
"There  are  my  charms! " 
Among 

WORKING   ANIMALS 

the  ox  was  chief,  and  was  treated  with  great  con- 
sideration, stringent  laws  protecting  it  from  bear- 
ing too  heavy  burdens,  or  any  infliction  of  pain,  at 
the  hands  of  a  cruel  driver.  Breeding  horses  and 
cows  to  improve  the  quality  of  both  was  practiced, 
and  Virgil  remarks,— that  if  any  one  is  fond  of  prizes 
at  the  Olympic  Games,  and  breeds  horses  therefor, 
or  breeds  bullocks  for  the  plow,  he  must  chiefly  at- 
tend to  the  make  and  the  temper  of  the  mother. 

Later  in  the  history  of  the  Empire,  stock  breeding 
generally  seems  to  have  received  great  attention, 
and  a  point  of  perfection  was  reached  that  has  not 
been  attained  since,  until  the  present  century.  The 
points  of  a  good  cow  are  distinctly  named  by  one 
of  the  celebrated  Roman  writers  as  being  "  a  tall 
make,  long,  with  very  large  belly,  very  broad  head, 
eyes  black  and  open,  horns  graceful,  smooth,  and 
black,  ears  hairy,  jaws  straight,  dewlap  and  tail  very 
large,  hoofs  and  legs  moderate." 

The  same  writer  prescribes  a  curious  treatment 
of  working  oxen  as  follows :  u After  oxen  get  tired 
ploughing,  and  come  home  heated  and  tired,  they 
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must  have  a  little  wine  poured  down  their  throats, 
and  after  being  fed  a  little  led  out  to  drink,  and  if 
they  will  not  drink,  the  boy  must  whistle  to  make 


DECLINE   IN   AGRICULTURE. 

As  the  Empire  grew  in  power  and  wealth,  the 
operations  of  agriculture  were  entrusted  mainly  to 
the  hands  of  bondmen,  who  had  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  soil  they  tilled,  and  of  course  decline  was  in- 
evitable. And  yet,  in  no  nation,  ancient  or  modern, 
was  the  tilling  of  the  ground  carried  to  greater  per- 
fection than  at  some  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
Roman  people.  Pliny  says  that  400  stalks  of 
wheat  all  grown  from  one  seed  were  sent  to  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  and  at  another  time  340  to  the 
Emperor  Nero.  Manures  were  saved  with  great 
care  ;  composts  were  made  in  suitable  places  ;  hol- 
lows were  scraped  out  in  the  form  of  a  bowl  to 
receive  the  wash  from  the  house  and  properly  pro- 
tected from  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  lupines  and  clover 
were  plowed  in  green,  and  grain  stubbles  were 
burnt  over  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes. 

LACK    OF    MECHANICAL   HELP. 

The  Ancients  suffered  more  in  their  agricultural 
operations  from  their  failure  to  apply  the  mechan- 
ical forces  of  nature  as  a  substitute  for  hard  labor, 
than  from  any  other  cause.  Consider  the  number 
of  persons  who  must  have  been  employed  in  grind 
ing  the  corn  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people;  an-! 
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this  is  but  a  single  instance  of  the  loss  which  ma- 
chinery now  so  well  supplies. 

The  water-wheel  was  not  known  until  more  than 
one  hundred  years  after  Christ.  The  winds  swept 
over  the  hills  of  Europe  until  the  eleventh  century 
without  turning  a  single  mill ;  and  steam  with  all 
its  application  to  agricultural  as  well  as  other  wants 
is  a  creation  of  our  day ! 

From  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
occurred  during  the  fifth  century,  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  is  little  in  the  history  of  agriculture 
worthy  of  mention.  Here  and  there  on  the  Conti- 
nent it  was  successfully  prosecuted ;  but  over  a  vast 
portion  of  the  territory  the  most  slovenly  and  im- 
perfect habits  of  tillage  prevailed.  The  only  grains 
raised,  and  those  in  most  meagre  quantities,  were 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats ;  and  so  little  was  done  to 
furnish  winter  shelter  and  food  for  stock  that  a  large 
part  of  the  cattle,  especially  in  the  northern  sections 
of  the  Continent  and  its  adjacent  islands,  frequently 
one-fifth  or  more,  annually  perished. 

Among  our  own 

ANGLO-SAXON   ANCESTRY 

agriculture  was  in  so  low  and  imperfect  a  condition 
that  the  whole  labor  of  the  farmers  was  concen- 
trated upon  seed-time  and  harvest.  No  hoed  crops 
or  edible  vegetables  were  cultivated,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  Queen  Catharine 
was  obliged  to  send  to  Holland  for  salad  to  supply 
her  table.  Neither  Indian  corn,  nor  potatoes,  nor 
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squashes,  nor  carrots,  nor  cabbages,  nor  turnips, 
were  known  in  England  until  after  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  poor  farmers  sub- 
sisted mainly  on  barley  bread,  ground  in  a  hand 
mill,  and  baked  in  the  ashes. 

About  this  time  Europe  began  to  awake  from  its 
long  slumber.  The  art  of  printing  gave  to  England 
its  first  work  on  agriculture — 

"BOKE  ON  HUSBANDRIE," 

in  1534,  by  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  who  styles 
himself  "  a  farmer  of  forty  years  standing."  Fol- 
lowing this  first  treatise  was  another  in  1539,  in 
which  the  author  announces  this  (then)  new  doc- 
trine :  "A  housbande  cannot  thryve  by  his  corne  with- 
out cattel,  nor  by  his  cattel  without  corne,  and  shepe 
in  myne  opinion  is  the  most  profitablest  cattel  that  any 
man  can  have.11 

He  also  advocated  the  use  of  marl  as  a  fertilizer, 
reviving  the  practice  which  was  common  when  the 
Island  was  invaded  by  the  Romans  before  the 
Christian  Era. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  further  follow  the  his- 
tory of  agriculture,  but  the  design  of  this  volume 
precludes   additional   investigation.      Enough 
been  said   to  show  that  in  most  things  l>ut 

re-producing  in  modified  and  improved  forms  tin- 
practices  of  centuries  long  gone  by,  with  the  add«-d 
and  almost  omnipotent  power  of  machinery  to  aid 
us  in  our  onward  march  toward.-  a  decree  of  per; 
tion  in  the  art  which,  before  another  century  closes, 
will  mal  ;i  most  profitable  business. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

SUGGESTIONS   FROM   FOREIGN   FARM   PRACTICES. 

S  some  very  suggestive  facts  are  furnished  by 
the  present  condition  of  a  portion  of  the  world's 
agriculture,  we  propose  to  present  some  of  its  dis- 
tinguishing features,  as  well  as  enumerate  some  of 
the  products  of  the  different  countries  with  the 
modes  by  which  they  are  raised. 

Commencing  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
the  Japanese  are  the  best  agriculturists  of  all  the 
East.  There  is  no 

IDLE    LAND, 

one  of  the  government  regulations  being,  that  if  any 
man  fails  to  cultivate  any  portion  of  his  inheritance, 
his  more  industrious  neighbor  is  permitted  to  seize  it 
forthwith  and  put  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended. 

All  crops  are  manured,  and  this  is  done  by  mixing 
all  kinds  of  excrement  with  kitchen  refuse,  taking  it 
to  the  fields  in  pails  and  pouring  it  about  the  roots 
of  the  plants  at  and  after  their  appearance  upon  the 
surface. 

(123) 
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Agriculture  in  China  is 

ONLY   SUBORDINATE    TO   LITERATURE. 

The  products  of  this  vast  empire  are  nearly  every 
grain  and  vegetable  that  is  grown  in  the  world 
Tea  is  mainly  raised  between  the  twenty-seventh 
and  thirty-first  degrees  of  latitude,  leaving  immense 
areas  for  other  and  more  diversified  culture.  The 
Chinese  have  but  little  live  stock,  the  food  of  the 
inhabitants  being  mainly  vegetable. 

CHINESE    ESTIMATE    OF    MANURE. 

They  gather  and  save  manure  with  the  greatest  in- 
dustry and  the  greatest  care,  and  appropriate  it  with 
a  wisdom  and  thought  that  are  unknown  in  this 
country. 

In  every  district  numbers  of  elderly  men  and 
women,  and  children,  who  are  not  equal  to  the  fa- 
tigue of  constant  and  hard  labor,  make  it  their  only 
business  to  pick  up  such  refuse  as  they  find  in 
the  streets,  and  in  other  places,  using  a  small  short 
handled  rake  for  the  purpose,  which  is  composted 
and  sold  in  the  markets  as  we  sell  the  various  fer- 
tilizers which  make  up  so  large  a  portion  of  our  en- 
riching material.  This  compost  is  applied  to  the 
crop  generally  in  a  semi-liquid  state  with  wonderful 
care  and  most  wonderful  effects. 

THE  CHINESE   PLOW 

is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  earliest  times,  and  the 
harrow  and  the  hoe,  the  chief  implements  used  by 
a  Chinese  farmer,  are  all  of  the  rudest  construction. 
The  plow  is  usually  drawn  by  bufluious,  but  some- 
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times  by  men,   and  not  unfrequently,  among  the 
lowest  class  of  farmers,  by  women. 

IRRIGATION    IN    CHINA. 

The  surface  is  watered  whenever  it  is  possible, 
with  great  pains-taking  and  with  the  most  remark- 
able results  ;  and  what  the  Romans  discovered  two 
thousand  years  ago — the  art  of  mixing  soils,  is  prac- 
ticed as  a  substitute  for  manure  whenever  that 
article  is  scarce. 

Whenever  the  current  of  a  river  is  sufficiently 
rapid,  immense  water-wheels  are  fixed  adjoining  the 
banks,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stream  turning 
them  raises  an  amount  of  water  more  or  less  large, 
which  being  conducted  into  neighboring  fields, 
keeps  them  in  a  state  of  productiveness  that  is  mar- 
velous. 

Southward  of  China,  in  the 

BIRMAN   EMPIRE 

and  the  adjacent  islands,  agricultural  operations  are 
in  advance  of  those  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

WOMEN   OX   DRIVERS. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  is  the 
perfection  of  the  training  of  their  teams — four  oxen 
not  unfrequently  being  harnessed  to  a  ponderous 
cart  and  driven  by  a  country  girl  standing  erect  on 
the  bed  of  the  body  at  a  slow  gallop,  the  team  being 
under  as  complete  control  as  the  tandems  of  the 
best  practiced  driver  of  any  city  " turn-out'*  in  the 
world. 
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Their  agricultural  implements  are  all  better  than 
those  used  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adaptation  of  more  machinery  to  field 
labor,  and  the  exceeding  richness  of  the  soil,  im- 
mense crops  are  produced  with  little  labor. 

CULTURE    OF    COFFEE. 

In  Java  coffee  is  the  principle  product,  but  like 
every  plant  that  yields  a  liberal  return,  it  requires 
great  care  and  considerable  patience  before  the 
profits  begin.  The  plants  are  raised  in  seed-beds, 
transplanted  to  open  sheds  for  shade,  where  they  are 
permitted  to  stand  eighteen  months,  from  whence 
they  are  taken  to  the  plantation,  where  they  bear 
three  crops  a  year  for  about  twenty  years. 

AGRICULTURE    IN   HINDOSTAN. 

Nearly  every  product  that  is  grown  anywhere, 
grows  in  Hindostan,  in  average  if  not  in  complete 
perfection.  Cotton,  Sugar-Cane,  Indigo,  Rice, 
Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Beans,  Peas, 
Potatoes,  Oranges,  Bananas,  Limes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Strawberries,  beside  every  vegetable  grown 
for  the  markets  of  cities,  are  found  on  the  rich 
bottoms  that  line  her  rivers  or  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  far  interior. 

The  English  have  introduced  much  that  is  mod- 
ern in  agriculture.  There  is  little  stock  kept  in  the 
country,  except  beasts  for  labor,  of  which  oxen  are 
chief.  They  are  not  only  used  on  the  farms  but  har- 
nessed to  coaches  and  travel  at  a  speed  which  will 
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compare  very  favorably  with  the  time  made  on  the 
old  stage  routes  in  this  country. 

FARM   IMPLEMENTS   IN    HINDOSTAN. 

Where  English  influence  has  been  ineffectual  in 
introducing  modern  implements,  those  used  are 
extremely  simple.  The  plow  is  little  better  than  a 
pointed  stick,  and  the  plowman,  to  reach  any  result 
at  all  satisfactory,  goes  over  the  surface  with  this 
miserable  tool  from  ten  to  fifteen  times.  Water  for 
irrigation  is  raised  out  of  deep  wells  in  a  leathern 
bag  or  bucket,  as  we  raise  goods  out  of  the  hold  of 
a  ship,  with  the  help  of  a  horse  ;  and  the  work 
there  being  done  with  oxen,  and  the  wells  very  deep, 
the  process  is  exceedingly  slow  and  toilsome. 

In  other  regions  of  Asia  the  agriculture  is  of  the 
same  general  character,  but  little  advance  having 
been  made  in  thousands  of  years. 

IN  PERSIA 

much  attention  is  given  to  fruit  culture,  and  melons 
are  said  to  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  Pigeons 
are  kept  for  the  same  purpose  here  that  they  were 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  some  of  the  nobles  having  no 
less  than  ten  thousand,  for  which  they  provide  hol- 
low conical  towers  for  roosting  and  incubating  pur- 
poses. The  manure  thus  made  is  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  its  application  to  the  soil  is  generally 
made  by  being  placed  in  wooden  or  stone  tanks 
filled  with  water  which,  when  impregnated  with  the 
fertilizing  material,  is  transferred  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants  in  such  manner  and  quantity  as  is  desired. 
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IN   ARABIA 

Barley  and  Beans  are  among  the  principal  crops,  the 
horses  eating  the  former  and  the  asses  the  latter. 
Millet  grows  in  some  places  to  such  perfection  that 
it  yields  not  unfrequently  four  hundred  fold. 

Notwithstanding  their  wandering  life,  the  Arabs 
display  great  skill  in  the  utilization  of  fertilizers,  and 
in  irrigation.  The  smallest  rill  is  made  to  refresh 
the  valleys,  and  in  some  localities  extensive  works 
have  been  made  for  holding  the  water  in  time  of 
over  supply  for  a  time  of  need. 

IN  EGYPT 

the  practices  of  the  earlier  centuries  are  still  ob- 
served. The  whole  of  the  Delta  during  the  autum- 
nal season  is  covered  with  water. 

ANCIENT    CANALS. 

To  effect  this  object,  a  number  of  intersecting 
canals  were  formed  thousands  of  years  ago,  and 
they  are  of  such  vast  importance,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  their  filling  up  would  be  so  immediately 
and  widely  fatal,  that  they  are  kept  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation  to  this  day.  The  number  of  canals  in 
the  whole  country  is  said  to  be  over  six  thousand, 
most  of  them  through  private  estates,  those  kept  in 
repair  by  the  government  not  numbering  over  one 
hundred. 

IRRIGATION   AND   ITS   FRUIT. 

The  same  means  are  employed  now  that  were  in 
the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  to  elevate  the  water  from 
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the  low  level  of  the  rivers  to  the  adjacent  plains, 
which,  being  thus  irrigated,  are  said  to  produce 
crops  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  those  raised  in  the 
game  soil  in  the  earliest  ages. 

The  general  stirring  of  the  soil  is  performed  by 
the  clumsy  plows  used  while  the  pyramids  were 
being  built,  which  are  drawn  by  cows  and  oxen  now 
as  then. 

Passing  into  Europe,  the  most  noticeable  and  sug- 
gestive feature  of  its  agriculture  is  found  on  the 
plains  of 

LOMBARDT, 

where  for  centuries  the  system  of  irrigation  has  been 
practiced  mainly  on  meadow  lands,  producing  a 
succession  of  crops  which  astonish  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  effects  of  this  most  valuable  of  all  plant 
producing  processes. 

IN   SOUTH   AMERICA, 

their  agriculture  is  similar  to  that  practiced  by  those 
who  peopled  the  country  after  its  discovery,  of  which 
there  is  little  that  is  noticeable  beside  the  fact,  that 
they  are  centuries  *  behind  the  nation  that  occupies 
a  less  favorable  position  for  most  that  pertains  to 
this  business  in  the  northern  half  of  the  same  Conti- 
nent. 

HOW   WE   BEGAN. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  corn 
stolen  from  the  Indians  by  our  Puritan  forefathers, 
was  planted  in  the  sands  of  Cape  Cod,  the  only  tool 
used  in  the  process  was  a  ponderous  and  mis-shapen 
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Dutch  hoe,  which  required  a  heavy  man  to  handle 
it  dextrously,  and  which  it  was  impossible  for  a 
light  man  to  handle  at  all. 

Our  first  plows  were  little  better  than  those  used 
in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  our  general  agricul- 
tural processes  were  not  much  in  advance  of  the 
barbarians  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  or  the 
savages  that  roamed  over  these  Western  wilds. 

WHAT    HAS    BEEN    ACHIEVED. 

To-day,  all  is  changed.  Our  implements  are  all 
most  ingeniously  contrived  to  simplify  and  abridge 
processes,  and  enable  us  to  do  our  work  not  only  easily 
and  rapidly  but  what  is  better,  well.  We  number 
several  hundred  different  tools  in  use  by  the  Agri- 
culturist and  Horticulturist,  from  the  most  delicate 
to  those  magnificent  specimens  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices, the  Mowing  Machine,  the  Reaper,  or  the 
Reaper  and  Thresher  combined,  that  cuts  and  thresh- 
es and  winnows  and  bags  grain,  at  the  rate  of  hund- 
reds of  bushels  a  day ! 

THE   WONDERFUL   CHANGE. 

Once,  (and  even  now,  in  some  sections  of  the 
world,)  an  acre  of  corn  absorbed  the  time  of  an  in- 
dustrious man  during  the  successive  periods  of  plant- 
ing, hoeing,  and  harvesting.  Now,  on  our  prairies 
a  man  with  a  pair  of  horses  can  easily  prepare  the 
ground  and  put  in  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres,  doing 
all  the  work  except  the  harvesting,  himself.  And 
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the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  same  ingenuity 
which  has  given  us  other  machinery,  will  supply 
something,  that  being  drawn  between  two  rows  of 
standing  corn  will  cut  them  up  at  the  ground,  part 
the  ears  from  the  parent  stalk,  tear  the  husks  from 
the  ears,  depositing  them  in  some  convenient  re- 
ceptacle, and  the  stalks  in  a  condition  to  be  bound, 
as  fast  as  a  horse  naturally  moves  while  going  at  a 
slow  trot. 

But,  we  not  only  have  the  best  implements,  but, 
as  a  people,  are  the  best  taught  in  agricultural  mat- 
ters of  any  nation  in  existence.  There  are  between 
one  and  two  hundred  agricultural  and  horticultural 
papers  in  the  country,  beside  numerous  others  that 
give  to  their  readers  the  gist  of  what  is  found  in  the 
journals  specially  devoted  to  these  special  matters. 

In  the  realm  of  stock-breeding  we  are  begin- 
ning to  assume  the  position  that  our  facilities  for 
raising  the  best  animals  so  admirably  fit  us  for ; 
and  as  to  new  things  in  horticulture,  we  are  in  the 
front  rank,  if  not  in  advance  of  any  people  on  this 
Continent  or  the  other. 

As,  therefore,  we  have  all  the  facilities  for  the 
proper  and  rapid  doing  of  field  work ;  have  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  information  unequaled ;  and  a 
soil  and  climate  that  is  fitted  to  secure  the  largest 
possible  results,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  should  not  be  the  thriftiest, 
most  independent,  best  satisfied,  of  all  the  workers 
in  the  world. 


CHAPTER   XKL 


MAKING   MONEY   BY    FARMING. 

HERE  is  one  thing  not  directly  connected  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  that  underlies  success 
in  this  as  well  as  all  other  departments  of  business, 
and  that  is 

KEEPING  ACCURATE  ACCOUNTS. 

In  commencing  any  business  where  profit  or  loss 
is  an  inevitable  consequence,  every  person  should 
know  exactly  what  his  available  means  are.  If  the 
inventory  is  correctly  taken,  it  subserves  two  pur- 
poses— a  man  knows  exactly  what  he  is  worth,  and 
that  is  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  and  whenever 
he  repeats  the  process  he  knows  whether  he  is  gain- 
ing or  losing  by  his  operations,  and  exactly  how 
much. 

KNOWING   AND   GUESSING. 

The  knowledge  of  the  exact  value  of  our  es 
put-  veness  in  place  of  guess-work.     A  man 

may  think  he  is  worth  ten   thousand  dollars  whru 
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the  figures  might  show  considerably  less,  and  possi- 
bly more.  In  any  event  it  is  wisest  to  know  the 
best  or  the  worst  at  the  beginning. 

PUTTING   FARMING    ON   A   BUSINESS   PLATFORM. 

Taking  an  exact  inventory  starts  a  man  at  once 
on  a  business  career ;  removes  him  from  a  kind  of 
unthinking,  hap-hazard,  aimless  life,  to  the  same 
plane  with  the  merchant  and  manufacturer ;  his  cap- 
ital being  in  lands,  cattle,  tools,  theirs  in  goods, 
stocks,  stores,  or  mills  and  machinery ;  but  both 
having  a  place  on  the  books  of  their  respective  own- 
ers. And  when  at  the  end  of  a  year,  or  at  subse- 
quent periods  the  process  is  repeated,  there  is  not 
only  a  great  satisfaction  in  knowing  the  precise 
amount  we  have  added  to  our  estates,  but  a  great 
good.  Men  always  work  with  more  energy  when 
the  reward  is  known  to  be  certain  and  ample,  than 
when  it  is  doubtful  and  small.  Beside,  a  loss  which 
a  farmer's  account-books  positively  fix  upon  some 
single  year's  operations,  is  rarely  supplemented  by 
a  second  of  a  similar  character;  whereas,  under 
other  circumstances  losses  might  continue  for  years 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  loser,  and  therefore 
without  change. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  whether  we  have  follow- 
ed farming  one  year  or  forty  years,  we  immediately 
severally  settle  our  individual  estates,  pay  our  hon- 
est debts,  collect  of  every  man  owing  us,  and  then 
enter  the  balance  which  we,  as  our  own  executors, 
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find  honestly  ours  as  so  much  capital,  and  therefrom 
date  a  New  Departure. 

Although  this  may  be  done  at  any  time  during 
the  year  it  is  easiest  done  on  the  first  of  January,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  March  or  April.  In  the  summer 
it  is  impossible  to  accurately  estimate  the  growing 
crops,  or  definitely  settle  how  much  of  the  dairy 
products  belong  to  yesterday  instead  of  to-morrow ; 
and  so  of  calves,  and  lambs,  and  pigs,  which  do  not 
attain  to  a  distinct  marketable  value  until  the  fall 
or  winter.  But  in  January  the  year's  products  have 
all  been  sold,  most  of  the  changes  in  stock  for  the 
year  have  been  made,  and  the  old  year's  operations 
being  virtually  closed,  an  accurate  account  can  be 
taken  which  will  show  exactly  the  standing  of  the 
man  who  is  honestly  desirous  to  know  whether  the 
year  has  made  him  poorer  or  richer,  and  exactly 
how  much. 

As  so  much  importance  attaches  to  this  matter  we 
give  on  the  following  pages  an  exact  transcript 
from  a  farmer's  book,  who,  practicing  this  plan,  to- 
gether with  a  system  of  simple  book-keeping 
Avhich  sulisr.juciit  allusion  will  be  made,  has  thor- 
oughly systematized  his  business,  and  acquired  a 
large  property  during  the  last  sixteen  years.,  which 
but  for  these  special  helps  would  have  been  consid- 
erably less. 
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INVENTORY     OF     TOBIAS     SMITH, 

January  1st,  1872. 
213  acres  of  land  at  $25  per  acre,  $5,325.00 

2  oxen,                                           -  175.00 
13  cows  at  $40,                                     -  520.00 

3  two  years  old  at  $20,       '  -        :*  '  60.00 

2  yearlings  at$15,    -     .  -       >.     ;  .,  30.00 

3  calves,  at  $10,                     -      JV  30.00 
1  horse,                     -       .-        •       ,.  •  200.00 

26  sheep,  at  $4,     -        -        -       v  104.00 

1  breeding  sow,        ...     -*  30.00 

4  shoatsat  $8,              -        -       >  32.00 
10  turkeys  at  $2,                ...  20.00 
24  hens  at  33£  cts.,                  •       *•<  8.00 
30  tons  hay  (average)  $20,                 -  600.00 

175  bushels  corn  (ears)  50  cts.,  87.50 

84         "      oats,  60  cts.,  52.40 
116         "      potatoes  (merchantable)  50  cts.,  108.00 

30         "           "         (planting)  40  cts.,  12.00 

200         "      turnips,  30  cts.,  60.00 

Mowing  Machine,     -        -        •        ^  80.00 

Horse  Rake,               ;  *.,     -     >V;-     *.  ,  30.00 

Carriage,                   -  >      •  150.00 

Two  Wagons,       «        •;      ...  65.QQ 

Ox  Cart,           -     -  •        ...  40.00 

Ox  Wagon,  -        -        .        ...  35.00 

Three  Plows, 17.00 

Harrow,                                                   *  6.00 

Cultivator,  Shovels,  Hoes,  &c.,        '.'•&  '  9.50 

Harnesses,    -        -        -        -  30.00 


Total        .....   $7,916,40 
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Amount  brought  up,  $7,916.40 

Stock  Second  National  Bank,  1,300.00 

Money  in  Savings  Bank,  interest  added,  987.34 

Various  Notes,  1,437.29 

Interest  on  same  to  January  1st,  73.49 

Due  on  book  from  sundry  parties,  103.29 

Total  assets,  .         $11,817.81 

Note  due  my  sister  Kate,  $600.00 

"       "  Ecclesiastical  Society,    500.00 


Total  liabilities,  -    1,100.00       1,100.00 


Balance  Capital  Stock  Jan.  1st,  1872,     $10,717.81 
Capital  Stock,  Jan.  1st,  1871,  10,213.43 

Balance  profit  for  the  year,     -  $504.38 

SELLING   FOR   CASH. 

Selling  for  cash  and  buying  for  cash  is  usually  the 
wisest  way.  Barter  is  occasionally  advisable,  and 
may  be  sometimes  necessary,  but  in  no  case  should 
anything  be  sold  or  bought  that  is  not  immediately 
charged  or  credited,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  a  defi- 
niteness  as  regards  dates,  and  a  positiveness  as  to 
price,  that  shall  enable  the  farmer  to  understand 
himself  the  whole  transaction  and  explain  it  to  oth- 
ers if  ever  necessary. 

CHARGES   TO   MEMBERS  OF    THE  FAMILY. 

Not  only  should  there  be  an  entry  of  all  purchase? 
and  sales,  but  each  department  in  the  business  ami 
each  department  in  the  family  wherein  the  genera] 
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income  is  absorbed,  should  be  charged  with  the  ex- 
act amount  appropriated  by  each.  The  ter.m  "  Gen- 
eral Expenses "  may  be  used  to  cover  all  matters 
that  would  in  a  manufacturing  business  come  under 
the  head  of  "  repairs/'  such  as  "  shoeing  the  horse," 
uoil  for  sewing  machine,"  "sharpening  the  harrow 
teeth,"  etc. ;  while  under  "Family  Expenses,"  every 
article  of  food  should  be  charged,  and  to  each  per- 
son in  the  family  every  item  of  individual  expense 
from  the  year's  beginning  to  its  end.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  business  to  know  what  the  farm  sells  and 
what  the  family  costs,  that  in  subsequent  review 
the  one  can  be  increased  and  the  other,  if  need  be, 
lessened. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

To  illustrate  our  plan,  we  isolate  entries  from  a 
farmer's  day-book  which  will  serve  as  samples  to  all 
who  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  suggestions  already 
made. 

1872.  WILLIAM  WEATHERHEAD,  Dr. 

Jan.  12,  To  3  doz.  Eggs,  at  45c.,  $1.35 

To  10  bush.  Potatoes,  at  60c.,     6.00   $7.35 

FARM.  Cr. 

Jan.  12,  By  sold  Weatherhead  as  above,         $7.35 

FAMILY  EXPENSES.  Dr. 

Tan.  12,  To  2  Ibs.  Candles,  at  18c.,  .36 

To  Yeast  Cakes,  .10  $  .46 
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GENERAL  EXPENSES.  Dr. 

Jan.  12,  To  Coal  Scuttle,  $1.65 

To  Preserve  Dishes,  1.50   $3.15 

MRS.  A.  B.  C.  Dr. 

Jan.  12,  To  Cloth  for  Sacque,  $4.17 

Fur  Trimmings  for  do.,  3.00   $7.17 

MR.  A.  B.  C.  Dr. 

Jan.  12,  To  1  Pair  Mittens,  $1.33 

MARY  A.  B.  C.  Dr. 

Jan.  12,  To  1  Pair  Shoes,  No.  2,  $2.25 

GRANDMA.  Dr. 

Jan.  12,  To  Hand  Basin,  $  .42 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PLAN. 

Any  one  following  the  plan  proposed  will  be  as- 
tonished to  find  how  largely  it  contributes  to  success 
to  have  some  system.  It  is  a  starting  point  in  busi- 
ness from  which  profits  can  be  calculated,  and  losses 
(if  any)  traced ;  and  shows  how  economy  in  the 
family  is  suggested  by  having  each  member's  ex- 
penditures set  to  his  or  her  individu.il  name,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  it  will  be  known  what  portion 
of  the  income  has  been  appropriated  by  each  person 
and  for  what  each  several  appropriation  was  made. 


CHAPTER  XTV. 


MAKING   MONEY  BY   FARMING.       GENERAL   PRINCIPLES 
AT   THE   BASIS   OF   THE   BUSINESS. 

N  the  previous  chapter  we  have  considered  the 
desirableness  of  knowing  at  certain  specified 
seasons  exactly  how  we  stand,  and  between  these 
periods,  making  an  exact  and  definite  record  of 
every  business  transaction.  This  places  farming  on 
a  business  footing,  where  it  must  be  whenever  and 
wherever  most  successfully  conducted. 
Next  comes  what  we  will  call 

PLAN. 

And  the  first  plan  and  most  important  is — -plan,  or 
planning  to  make  money,  in  the  business  and  by  the 
business  of  farming. 

Half  of  the  farmers  in  the  country,  and  probably 
a  far  larger  proportion,  never  give  careful  thought 
as  to  how  they  shall  conduct  their  business  so  as  to 
make  it  pay.  They  intend  to  "live  and  bring  the 
year  round,"  plant  about  as  many  acres  and  plant 

(139) 
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them  as  well  as  their  fathers  did,  and  if  a  good 
season  or  some  other  fortuitous  circumstance  leaves 
them  at  the  year's  end  a  balance  of  a  hundred  dol- 
lars, it  is  not  commonly  owing  to  any  calculation, 
or  plan  of  theirs,  but  to  mere  chance. 

No  man  can  hope  to  be  successful  in  getting 
money  at  this  age  of  the  world  who  does  not  make 
that  somewhat  at  least  his  aim.  Little  but  poverty 
comes  without  being  sought. 

ASSESSING   AN   INCOME. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  year,  therefore, 
every  farmer  should  calculate,  plan,  to  make  his 
farm  yield  him  a  certain  and  definite  income.  There 
is  something  almost  magical  in  having  an  object  in 
view.  The  highest  and  grandest  of  all  human  en- 
deavor is  inspired  and  sustained  by  having  some 
definite  aim.  Men  do  not  stumble  into  invntnr-s  in 
any  realm,  but  with  an  all-pervading  purpose,  must 
struggle  and  strive  until  it  is  accomplished. 

FIVE   HUNDRED    DOLLARS   A   YEAR. 

So  the  man,  saying  in  his  heart,  "I  will  clear  five 
hundred  dollars  on  this  farm  this  year,"  does  it ; 
while  his  neighbor,  equally  favorably  situated,  but 
without  plan  or  purpose,  ]  ;  ate  by  the 

year's  operations  instead  of  increasing  it. 

It  is  best,  so  far  as  possible,  subject  of  course  to 
unforeseen  contingencies  and  states  of  the  market,  to 
apportion  this  amount  among  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  farm. 
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MAKE  EACH  PAY  A  DEFINITE  SUM. 

Apportion  a  specific  amount  to  each,  thus : — Cows, 
so  much ;  Sheep,  so  much ;  Swine,  so  much ;  Grain, 
so  much;  Poultry,  so  much;  Fruits,  so  much.  . 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  obvious.  If  from 
ten  cows  we  are  to  sell  five  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  calves  and  butter  or  cheese,  as  the  case  may  be, 
putting  the  sum  as  high  as  it  is  possible  with  the 
very  best  of  management  to  reach,  we  must  see,  and 
shall  see,  that  everything  is  done  that  can  be,  in  the 
way  of  care  without,  and  economy  within,  to  reach 
the  result  proposed.  So,  if  an  apple  orchard,  or 
strawberry  patch  is  to  bring  us  in  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  we  shall  not  let  worms  eat 
up  the  one  or  clover  overrun  the  other. 

THINKING. 

Thinking  underlies  all  successful  enterprises.  It 
will  be  found  in  ninety -nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
that  wealth  is  the  result  of  calculation  and  plan, 
coming  of  continuous,  clear,  solid,  brain  work. 

Next  after  brain  comes  muscle. 

AFTER   PLAN,    LABOR. 

The  old  couplet  of  Ben  Franklin  is  as  true  now 
as  it  was  eighty  years  ago.  . 

"  He  that  by  the  plow  would  thrive, 
Must  either  hold  the  plow  or  drive." 

I  do  not  say  that  farmers  are  to  work  ceaselessly. 
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That  would  defeat  some  other  and  equally  impor- 
tant object.  But  some  work  is  necessary,  and  if 
the  highest  results  are  reached,  indispensable. 

WHY   A   FARMER   MUST  WORK. 

Consider  the  reasons  for  this  statement.  Most 
farmers  employ  workmen  on  their  farms  to  whom 
they  obligate  themselves  to  pay  a  certain  sum  per 
month  for  faithful  labor,  and  as  much  of  it  as  their 
physical  health  and  strength  will  bear;  and  the 
workman  sells  the  doing  of  his  "level  best"  in  all 
departments  of  farm  work  for  a  specified  period  for 
this  specified  sum.  Any  failure  therefore  of  the 
hired  servant  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract  is 
a  loss  to  the  party  who  employs  him,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  ten  years  has  demonstrated  that 
taking  native  born  Americans,  or  the  men  of  diverse 
nationalities,  who,  leaving  another  civilization  seek 
employment  among  us,  not  one  in  ten  will  accom- 
plish more  than  three-quarters  of  what  he  might  and 
should,  if  simply,  he  is  directed  and  never  led. 

WHAT  AN  EMPLOYER'S  WORK  is  WORTH. 

It  is  therefore  safe  to  say,  that  a  stalwart  employer, 
who  is  willing  to  devote  muscle  as  well  as  thought 
to  his  business,  with  one  hired  workman,  will  accom- 
plish as  much  in  a  season,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  as 
three  hired  men,  who  are  simply  set  to  do  this  or 
that,  and  do  (as  they  will)  at  their  leisure. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOB  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  WORK. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  to  every  man  desirous  of  suc- 
cess in  his  business,  that  he  make  it  a  point  to  spend 
the  first  part  and  the  last  part  of  the  day  with  his 
workmen,  and  as  much  of  the  intervening  time  as  is 
compatible  with  his  outside  business,  conducive  to 
his  health,  and  does  not  trench  upon  such  leisure,  as 
his  circumstances  require.  A  day's  work  well  be- 
gun is  a  day's  work  well  done,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  and  it  is  always  a  sharpener  of  the  activities 
of  any  hired  man  to  know  that  his  employer  will 
take  note  of  his  progress  almost  every  hour,  if  he 
does  not  himself  set  him  the  example  of  diligence. 

Next  comes 

ECONOMY, 

and  economy  in  its  application  to  husbandry  has  an 
all-embracing  significance.  It  not  only  includes 
prudent  management — care  of  little  things,  but  when 
the  end  justifies  the  means — the  most  liberal  outlay. 
Let  us  separately  examine  each  of  these  points. 

PRUDENT    MANAGEMENT. 

By  prudent  management  I  mean  no  expenditure  of 
brain,  or  muscle,  or  money,  that  will  not  some  time 
and  somehow,  pay.  Several  years  ago  a  man  made 
suddenly  rich  bought  a  farm  in  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  Proposing  to  erect  new  buildings  he 
employed  a  skillful  draftsman  to  fix  on  a  certain 
plat  of  ground  the  exact  location  of  the  house,  barn, 
granary,  sheds,  etc.  As  it  happened,  the  site  of  the 
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barn  fell  on  the  top  of  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  instead 
of  moving  it  forty  feet  either  way,  where  its  rela- 
tion to  the  other  buildings  would  have  been  equally 
artistic,  he  persisted  in  blowing  out  a  cellar  at  a  cost 
of  two  thousand  dollars,  when  he  might  have  dug 
one  for  a  tenth  of  that  sum.  As  this  was  but  a  sam- 
ple of  all  his  operations,  his  estate  decreased  at  the 
rate  of  over  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  until  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  a  business  which  absorb- 
ed his  capital  without  making  any  return. 

VALUE    OF    TIME. 

Prudent  management  means  further  —  making 
one's  own  time  and  the  money  paid  for  that  of  others 
count  the  most.  I  estimate  that  at  least  one-tenth 
more  work  is  done  on  a  farm  where  the  owner  has 
a  well  matured  plan,  for  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
when  the  day  comes  for  each  hour  in  the  day,  than 
where  everything  is  hap-hazard,  and  nothing  is  as  it 
should  be. 

HINTS    FROM    OTHER   MEN. 

In  large  manufacturing  establishments  five  min- 
utes added  to  the  daily  time  of  each  employee's 
labor,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  pay, 
makes  a  profit  on  a  year's  business  when  other 
there  would  have  been  loss ;  and  so  in  the  business 
of  farming,  an  hour  or  two  saved  each  day  makes 
in  a  life  time  of  average  length,  the  difference  be- 
tween a  poor  man  and  a  rich  one. 
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AN  HOUR  LOST. 

Consider — that  one  hour  lost  each  day  would  be 
three  hundred  hours  (in  round  numbers)  a  year. 
Each  hour  should  be  worth  at  least  ten  cents,  and  it 
will  be  to  any  man  careful  in  planning  and  wise  to 
execute : — a  total  of  thirty  dollars  a  year  lost,  which, 
could  it  have  been  saved  and  put  at  interest  with 
a  like  amount  each  year,  for  thirty  years,  would 
amount  at  seven  per  cent,  compound  interest  to 
nearly  three  thousand  dollars,  and  if  continued  twenty 
years  longer,  to  nearly  ten  thousand. 

It  makes,  therefore,  a  vast  difference  whether 
when  one  job  is  done  another  is  ready — whether 
half  the  farm  is  traveled  over  each  day  to  do  work 
in  half  a  dozen  places,  when  the  labor  should  all  be 
expended  in  one ;  in  short,  whether  or  not  time  is 
estimated  at  its  just  value,  or  not  estimated  at  all. 

Prudent  management  includes  the  use  of  all  labor- 
saving  implements  —  Mowing  Machines,  Tedders, 
Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Pitch-Forks,  Improved  Culti- 
vators ;  everything  that  will  save  more  value  in  time 
than  the  wear  of  the  machinery  and  the  interest  on 
the  money  invested. 

Time  is  what  farmers,  in  common  with  no  incon- 
siderable number  in  other  employments,  always 
under  estimate  or  fail  to  estimate  at  all.  Machinery 
and  system  will  enable  two  men  and  a  boy  to  do  in 
a  hay  field  the  work  of  at  least  six  by  the  old  meth- 
ods, and  that  saving  alone,  other  things  being  equal, 
would  give  to  a  man  competence  if  not  wealth  in 
half  an  ordinary  lifetime. 
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OUTSIDE   KNOWLEDGE   NECESSARY. 

It  is  well  known  that  prudent  management  re- 
quires a  knowledge  of  much  that  appertains  to  the 
growth  of  plants,  their  separate  structures,  and 
needed  food.  Each  requires  different  treatment  and 
different  soil,  and  a  general  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  what  you  design  to  raise,  and  the  elements 
in  the  soil  where  you  propose  to  raise  it,  and  there- 
fore their  adaptation  or  non-adaptation  to  each  other 
saves  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  labor,  and 
consequent  loss. 

So  with  reference  to  animals.  Some  knowledge 
of  what  enters  into  their  growth — the  kind  of  food 
best  fitted  for  making  milk,  or  fat,  or  bone  and  mus- 
cle, as  the  case  may  be,  enables  a  man  to  feed  his 
stock  with  what  is  needed  to  secure  the  end  pro- 
posed. 

MANUFACTURING   ON   THE    FARM. 

So  in  the  domain  of  manufacturing  upon  the  farm 
—turning  the  product  of  the  Cows  into  marketable 
form,  some  of  the  principles  that  underlie  the  mak- 
ing of  the  best  butter  and  the  most  of  it,  or  the  best 
cheese  and  the  most  of  it,  from  any  given  quantity 
of  milk,  is  absolutely  essential.  A  competent  dairy 
woman  will  make  anywhere  from  fifteen  to  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  more  butter  from  a  given  number  of 
cows,  simply  by  intelligent  scientific  manipulation 
of  the  milk  and  cronm.  than  one  who  is  incompetent, 
and  especially  one  who  adds  to  her  ignorance 
companying  self-complacency  that  will  not  tolerate 
suggestion,  not  to  mention  positive  direction. 
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PROBABLE    MARKETS. 

Prudent  management  means  also,  thought  as  to 
what  crops  it  is  best  to  raise  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  market,  and  thus  secure  for  what  we  have  to 
sell,  the  largest  price.  If  any  product  is  a  drug 
during  any  given  year,  it  will  be  sure  to  be  in 
demand  the  next,  other  things  being  equal,  for 
the  reason  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  pro- 
ducing it,  will  abandon  the  culture  of  what  cost 
them  more  than  it  would  sell  for,  leaving  the  wise 
in  these  matters  to  reap  the  benefit  of  a  bare  and 
therefore  a  paying  market. 

ONE    GENERAL   RtfLE. 

One  rule  reaches  most  cases.  When  any  product 
is  selling  below  the  cost  of  production,  if  that  product 
is  something  that  can  be  decreased  or  increased  at 
will,  and  is  something  that  must  be  had  at  some 
price,  that  is  the  product  to  invest  time  and  money 
in  raising. 

A   SUGGESTIVE    SERIES    OF   FACTS. 

Within  the  memory  of  most  readers  pork  sold 
during  a  certain  year  at  thirteen  cents  a  pound  in 
the  hog.  The  next  year  it  went  down  to  ten,  and 
the  year  following  to  six  and  seven,  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  of  course  correspondingly  less  in  the  pork 
districts  of  the  great  West.  The  fourth  year  it  went 
up  to  twelve  again,  following  a  law  that  is  every- 
where recognized  in  business — that  large  prices 
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stimulate  over-production,  small  prices  decrease  it 
below  normal  demands. 

Wise  forethought  enables  the  farmer  who  studies 
and  observes,  to  have  the  largest  amount  of  that  par- 
ticular product  to  sell  that  is  sure  to  bring  the  largest 
price,  and  thus,  while  the  large  majority  are  only 
able  to  make  both  ends  meet,  he  goes  steadily  on- 
ward to  wealth. 

Next  comes 

CARE    OF   LITTLE   THINGS, 

and  by  this  is  meant,  not  only  watching  our  busi- 
ness but  watching  our  farms,  being  constantly  care- 
ful lest  something  occur  that  will  involve  the  loss 
of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  year's  profits. 

CATTLE   IN    THE    CORN. 

As  an  illustration — several  years  ago  a  friend  of 
the  writer  planted  a  half  acre  of  early  sweet  corn, 
expecting  to  realize  at  least  one  hundred  dollars 
from  its  sale.  When  within  a  week  of  maturity 
one  of  twelve  grown  cattle  displaced  a  bar  which 
instead  of  being  firmly  thrust  into  the  hole  in  the 
post  had  been  but  just  caught  on  its  margin,  letting 
in  the  whole  herd  to  spend  a  long  Saturday  i 
noon  in  the  small  but  valuable  enclosure,  while  the 
owner  was  in  an  adjacent  city  arranging  to  supply 
half  a  dozen  vegetable  stands  with  his  early  and 
delectable  product.  I  scarcely  need  add,  that  that 
was  one  of  the  cases  where  there  was  ua  slip  be- 
tween the  cup  and  the  lip." 
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THE   BROKEN   FETTER. 

Another  farmer,  living  in  a  New  England  town, 
had  been  subjected  to  great  inconvenience  by  the 
persistent  jumping  of  a  large  flock  of  sheep.  He  at 
length  abated  the  nuisance  in  part  by  fettering. 
Passing  through  his  field  one  day  he  observed  that 
two  or  three  of  the  sheep  had  freed  themselves  from 
their  disagreeable  incumbrances,  but  thinking  that 
as  so  small  a  part  of  the  hundred  were  in  a  condition 
to  resume  their  old  practices  there  was  no  danger, 
he  left  them  in  the  belief  that  driving  the  whole 
flock  to  the  barn,  and  re-arranging  the  fetters  on 
the  few  would  cost  more  than  it  would  come  to. 

That  night  the  three  that  could,  jumped  over  a 
high  wall  into  a  field  of  oats ;  the  others  jumped 
against  it,  in  their  efforts  to  jump  over,  until  it  was 
laid  nearly  level,  and  then  the  whole  flock  followed, 
to  the  damage  of  the  farmer  at  least  one  hundred 
dollars,  all  of  which  might  have  been  saved  by  an 
hour  of  timely  labor. 

COST  OF    CARELESSNESS. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  by  carelessness,  or  inattention 
of  this  or  a  similar  sort — over-feeding  or  improperly 
feeding  animals  at  particular  periods,  failing  to  pro- 
tect tools  from  the  weather,  replace  missing  shingles 
on  the  roof  of  the  barn  or  house ;  in  short,  failure 
to  secure  a  thousand  little  advantages,  and  stop  a 
thousand  little  leaks,  involves  the  loss  of  hundreds 
and  perhaps  thousands  of  dollars  in  every  ten  years 
of  a  careless  farmer's  life. 
10 
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Again :  Economy  in  agriculture  sometimes  means 
the  most 

LIBERAL   OUTLAY. 

Take  stock.  It  is  always  economy  to  buy  the  best 
at  any  reasonable  cost.  An  ordinary  cow,  with  an 
udder  as  large  as  a  six-quart  pail,  will  cost,  in  aver- 
age times,  forty  dollars.  If  she  has  a  calf  in  March, 
milk  must  be  borrowed  from  some  other  cow  to  fat- 
ten it  if  intended  for  market,  and  taking  the  year 
together,  little  if  any  more  can  be  sold  from  her  than 
will  suffice  to  pay  for  her  keeping,  supposing  all  she 
consumed  was  purchased  with  money,  which  is  the 
only  proper  basis  of  calculation. 

Now,  put  double  the  money  into  another  animal 
which  will  give  double  the  milk,  with  about  the 
same  keeping,  you  lose  the  interest  on  the  addi- 
tional investment  and  something  on  her  final  sale  for 
beef,  when  her  dairy  days  are  over ;  but  you  make 
anywhere  from  twenty  to  forty  dollars  a  year,  net, 
to  set  over  against  an  even  thing  or  a  loss  in  the 
first  case.  Which  is  the  most  economical  expendi- 
ture, that  of  the  forty  dollars  or  the  eighty  ? 

GOOD  COWS  AND  POOR  ONES. 

Let  two  men,  owning  farms  equally  valuable,  and 
capable  of  keeping  dairies  of  a  dozi'ii  cows,  each 
adopt  opposite  theories; — one  being  content  with 
an  average  quality  of  cows,  the  other  only  with  the 
best.  Both  being  managed  with  equal  skill  and 
care,  in  ten  years  one  will  be  worth,  all  else  being 
equal,  from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  more  than 
the  other. 
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VALUABLE  AND  VALUELESS  SHEEr. 

So  with  Sheep.  A  good  Ewe,  worth  five  dollars, 
whose  lamb  dropped  any  time  from  January  to 
April,  will  be  sure  to  live,  and  having  ample  food, 
be  fit  for  market  at  four  months  old,  bringing  then 
the  largest  price  because  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion, is  worth  from  three  to  five  times  as  much  as  one 
that  has  to  be  watched  and  tended  at  lambing  time, 
with  the  chances  decidedly  against  saving  the  off- 
spring, which  if  saved,  is  doomed  to  be  a  miserable 
starveling  ever  afterwards ;  not  to  say  anything  about 
the  wool,  of  which  the  good  sheep  will  yield  nearly 
double  the  poor  one.  And  yet,  not  a  few  farmers, 
considering  only,  that  one  animal  of  the  same  species 
costs  double  that  of  another,  invest  the  smaller 
amount  without  further  thought,  making  ten  or 
twenty  per  cent,  profit,  whereas  a  different  and 
wiser  course  would  secure  them  a  hundred  per  cent, 
making  sheep  culture  a  success  rather  than  as  it  is 
in  far  too  many  cases,  a  failure. 

PROFIT   AND   LOSS  IN   SWINE. 

In  the  matter  of  swine,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
so  frequently,  that  further  experiment  is  unneces- 
sary ;  that  the  same  amount  of  grain  fed  to  a  first- 
class  animal — one  that  ranks  among  breeders  as 
the  best — will  produce  a  much  greater  weight  of 
pork,  than  if  fed  to  the  long,  lank,  lean,  leprous 
specimens  that  are  seen  in  some  of  the  States,  and 
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which  farmer*  Actually  attempt  to  feed  into  fitness 
for  hunuiii  food. 

In  regard  to  feeding  all  kinds  of  stock,  true  econ- 
omy is  always  shown  in  keeping  animals  in  a 

HEALTHY   AND   THRIVING    CONDITION. 

Stinting  in  feeding  is  saving  at  the  spigot  and 
losing  at  the  bung.  After  the  animal  arrives  at 
maturity  the  profit  is  not  made  on  what  the  animal 
appropriates  for  its  daily  needs  in  sustaining  life, 
but  what  over  and  above  this  is  transmuted  by  the 
processes  of  digestion  and  absorption  into  marketa- 
ble products,  and  the  larger  the  amount  of  marketa- 
ble products  that  can  be  thus  converted,  the  better. 
Just  as  in  a  cotton  mill,  if  the  machinery  is  the 
best,  and  is  kept  constantly  at  work  converting  the 
raw  material  into  the  best  of  products,  it  will  pay 
interest  on  the  investment,  the  wages  of  the  opera- 
tives, and  a  good  profit  beside;  whereas,  if  the  ma- 
chinery is  poor,  and  fails  to  be  driven  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  makes  a  poor  article  at  that,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  there  is  loss. 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  a  few  things  that  are 
necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  busi- 
ness of  fanning. 

One  additional  suggestion  of  a  different  character 
shall  close  the  chapter. 
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GOOD  AND  POOR  CULTIVATION. 

To  make  farming  pay,  considering  the  price  of 
3abor,  and  the  general  state  of  the  markets,  we  must 
cultivate  our  farms  better.  We  cannot  afford  to 
raise  minimum  crops  or  even  average  ones.  In  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  if  farmers  owned  half  their 
present  number  of  acres,  bestowing  upon  these  the 
same  work  they  now  bestow  upon  the  whole,  they 
would  make  more  money  than  is  made  by  the  pres- 
ent wasteful  processes. 

LESSONS  FROM  OTHER  LANDS. 

In  this  respect,  European  farming  is  vastly  supe- 
rior to  ours.  In  France,  the  average  size  of  farms 
is  only  fifteen  acres,  and  there  are  millions  whose 
area  is  not  over  five,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
best  and  most  prosperous  Continental  countries. 

But  in  this  country  it  is  entirely  different  Most 
farmers  are  desirous  to  buy  all  the  land  that  joins 
them ;  or  what  is  equally  suicidal,  to  have  money 
enough  in  some  Savings  Bank  to  add  to  these  acres 
when  opportunity  occurs,  instead  of  putting  it  into 
the  soil  where  it  should  pay  at  least  twelve  per  cent, 
instead  of  seven. 

THE   WISE    ROMAN. 

The  world  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  old 
Roman,  who  was  the  father  of  two  daughters,  and 
owned  a  small  vineyard.  Upon  the  marriage  of  the 
first,  for  lack  of  other  dowry  he  gave  her  one-half 
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of  his  vineyard,  bestowing  the  same  labor  on  the 
other  half  without  any  dimunition  of  products. 
When  the  second  daughter,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  brought  home  another  son-in- 
law,  the  father  gave  her  as  her  portion  one-half  of 
the  remainder ;  and  found  to  his  surprise,  that  he 
raised  more  upon  the  remaining  one-fourth  than  he 
had  formerly  done  upon  the  whole. 

WHAT   AN   IRISHMAN   DID. 

Hardly  less  remarkable  was  the  agricultural  ex- 
perience of  an  Irishman  known  to  the  writer,  who 
purchased  ten  years  ago,  three  acres  of  land,  at  a 
total  cost  of  forty -five  dollars.  Building  himself  a 
little  house  upon  the  poorest  corner,  he  began 
with  grub-hoe  and  spade  to  rend  and  tear  the 
moss-covered  acres,  burning  the  sods,  and  using 
the  ashes  therefrom  as  a  fertilizer,  until  the  prod- 
uct has  increased  at  least  five-fold,  and  the  value 
of  the  land  even  more ; — the  poor  man  being  raised 
from  a  position  of  great  poverty  to  one  of  com- 
parative independence. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


MAKING  MONEY  BY  FARMING. A  TALK  ABOUT  NATURAL 

AND   ARTIFICIAL    FERTILIZERS. 

HE  Flemish  people  call  manure  the  "  God  of 
farming."  It  certainly  is  the  most  essential 
thing  to  the  success  of  most  of  the  farmers  in  the 
United  States  to-day,  and  will  be  to  all  in  fifty  years, 
if  the  processes  of  cropping  without  returning  any- 
thing to  the  soil  to  pay  for  what  is  taken  from  it, 
are  continued,  even  upon  the  almost  inexhaustible 
bottom  lands  of  the  virgin  West. 

Making  manure  therefore  is  making  money.  Sav- 
ing manure  is  saving  money. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  this  volume 
to  devote  time  and  space  to  any  elaborate  presenta- 
tion of  facts  and  theories,  which  properly  belong  to 
books  which  are  supposed  to  say  all  that  can  be 
said  on  some  single  topic,  and  yet  the  position  that 

MANURES 
hold  to  the  successful  and  therefore  the  profitable 

(155) 
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cultivation  of  the  soil  suggests  that  the  reasons  why 
manures  are  so  absolutely  essential  be  briefly  stated. 
And  first :  let  us  glance  at  the 

STRUCTURE    OF    PLANTS. 

All  the  innumerable  vegetable  forms  are  but  ag- 
gregations of  one  simple  structure — what  is  called 
the  vegetable  cell.  In  its  most  elementary  condition 
it  is  a  microscopic  vesicle  or  bag  with  an  outer  cov- 
ering of  dust,  lined  with  a  membrane,  and  filled  with 
a  liquid.  By  change  of  form,  increase  in  number, 
elaboration  or  secretion  of  other  substances  in  these 
cells,  all  the  types  of  vegetable  organisms  are  pro- 
duced. 

Elongated  cells  which  become  choked  with  woody 
matter  form  the  trunks  of  trees ;  cells  filled  with 
starch  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  potato ;  cells  con- 
taining scarcely  anything  but  vegetable  casein  make 
up  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  etc. 

HOW   PLANTS  GROW. 

This  vegetable  cell  possesses  the  power  of  indefi- 
nite multiplication,  and  the  new  cells,  as  they  form, 
are  changed  or  modified  into  the  most  varied  plant 
organs,  according  to  external  circumstances,  or  in 
harmony  with  the  particular  function  they  are  des- 
tined to  fulfill 

STRUCTURE   OP  PLANTS. 

The  aggregate  of  cells  which  we  call  a  plant,  has 
roots  which  penetrate  the  soil,  and  stems  and  leaves 
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which  are  spread  into  the  air.  Both  roots  and 
foliage  being  of  a  semi-cylindrical  form  expose  the 
largest  possible  surface  to  either  the  earth  or  air  in 
which  they  exist. 

NATURE    OF   PLANTS. 

The  whole  growing  part  of  the  plant  is  a  highly 
porous  substance,  as  easily  penetrable  by  air  as  a 
sieve,  absorbing  and  retaining  the  vapor  of  water 
from  the  air  or  the  soil  with  great  force  and  ob- 
stinacy. 

ELEMENTS    OF    PLANTS. 

When  a  vegetable  is  destroyed  by  burning,  it  is 
mainly  resolved  into  air,  and  of  course  when  it  is 
growing  its  substance  is  mostly  derived  from  the 
air,  the  atmosphere  which  perpetually  bathes  and 
penetrates  the  leaves,  supplying  it  with  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  this  perpetual 
food  is  kept  in  constant  motion  around  the  plant  by 
the  winds  which  are  perpetually  intermingling  all 
the  air  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  ash,  or  what 
remains  after  the  plant  is  burned,  consists  of  the 
phosphates,  sulphates,  silicates,  and  carbonates  of 
potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  oxide  of  iron,  and  manganese,  and  alkaline 
chlorides.  All  these  ingredients  of  the  ash  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  development  of  vegetation,  as 
they  invariably  are  found  in  all  normally  developed 
plants. 

PLANT   FOOD. 

These  several  kinds  of  plant  food  are  invariably 
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derived  from  the  soil,  and  enter  the  plant  through 
its  roots,  the  medium  of  this  transmission  from  the 
soil  to  the  plant  being  water,  assisted  in  its  solvent 
action  by  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  In  addition 
to  water,  what  is  called  by  chemists  Osmotic  diffu- 
sion— or  the  power  of  any  separate  ingredient  to 
diffuse  itself  through  any  given  mass  in  less  and  less 
proportions,  as  the  particles  of  the  ingredient  are 
taken  up,  thus  keeping  the  whole  space  filled  the 
entire  time  with  the  matter  more  or  less  dense, 
keeps  the  supply  of  plant  food  available  for  the 
roots,  much  as  the  air  supplies  the  upper  portions 
of  the  plant  with  the  ingredients  contained  therein. 

'   PLANT    CIRCULATION. 

Evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  stems  and 
leaves  constantly  removes  a  portion  of  the  water 
from  the  cells.  Capillary  attraction  restores  this 
waste  of  water,  by  bringing  up  from  the  roots 
and  therefore  the  soil  beneath,  a  constantly  fresh 
supply,  which  always  contains  these  several  before 
mentioned  mineral  matters  in  solution,  and  thus 
the  plant  continually  forming  new  cells,  while  the 
old  ones  harden  into  fiber,  grows. 

FERTILE    AND    NON-FERTILE    SOILS. 

The  air  is  invariable  in  its  composition,  always 
furnishing  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen 
in  excess  of  all  plant  needs ;  but  the  soil  is  exc< 
ingly  variable.  When  it  can  supply  all  these  ash 
ingredients  it  will  produce  most  of  the  plants  com- 
mon to  its  locality  in  tolerable  abundance.  It  is 
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then  called  fertile.  But  when  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  ash  ingredients  in  an  available  form,  or  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  any  one  of  them,  then  plant 
life  is  measurably  impossible  and  the  land  is  barren. 

PRESERVING    THE    EQUILIBRIUM. 

There  is  one  other  consideration.  Most'  natural 
growth  is  slow,  followed  by  natural  decay,  upon 
the  very  spot  where  the  plant  grew,  thus  keeping 
up  the  equilibrium — giving  back  to  both  earth  and 
air  what  was  originally  taken.  Artificial  growth — 
cultivated  growth  is  rapid,  and  therefore  exhaustive, 
and  generally  made  doubly  so  by  the  removal  of  the 
growth  for  consumption  elsewhere ;  and  thus  while 
in  forests  and  on  prairies  the  ability  of  the  earth 
to  yield  plant  food  constantly  increases,  on  the 
other  hand  when  plant  growths  are  forced,  and  the 
plant  removed,  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  con- 
stantly diminishes,  and  must  be  renewed  by 
manures. 

This  then  is  the  * 

THEORY    OP   MANURING. 

— that  when  the  soil  is  deficient  in  one  or  all  of 
these  ash  ingredients,  or  any  ingredients  which 
favor  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  deficiency  must 
be  supplied  by  external  or  some  other  means,  and 
thus  the  fertility  of  the  soil  be  preserved. 

Manures  are  in  general,  refuse — something  which 
contains  some  or  all  of  the  elements  of  vegetable 
nutrition,  and  which  therefore,  may  be  profitably 
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employed  by  the  farmer  for  conversion  into  useful 
and  valuable  agricultural  products. 

BEST    FERTILIZERS. 

The  best  and  most  generally  useful  of  manures 
are  those  which  con  tain  the  largest  number  of  ingre- 
dients and  present  them  for  the  plant's  use  in  the 
largest  variety  of  forms.  Stable  manure  occupies 
therefore,  the  first  rank  among  fertilizers  for  the 
reason  that  it  contains  everything  needful  for  the 
nutrition  of  plants.  It  is  in  fact  the  debris  of  a  pre- 
vious vegetation  and  contains  all  the  ingredients  of 
plants,  advantageously  altered  from  the  original 
ones ;  in  short,  prepared,  concentrated  by  the  di- 
gestive process  in  the  manner  best  fitted  for  imme- 
diate and  effective  use.  So  all  decomposed,  rotted 
vegetation,  containing  as  it  does  and  must,  the  ash 
ingredients  which  it  absorbed  in  the  stages  of  its 
growth,  becomes  a  material  for  the  new  plant,  and 
when  applied  to  the  earth  is  made  available,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  means  of  water  for  the  plant's  use. 

THE   BEST   SYSTEM. 

The  true  system  therefore  of  all  manuring  is  to 
maintain  a  supply  of  all  descriptions  of  plant  food, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  plant,  something  which 
it  can  appropriate  for  the  successive  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment, and  thus  become  at  length  perfect  in  all 
its  parts,  fulfilling  the  end  of  its  being. 

All  this  will  suggest  the 

SOURCES    OF    MA  NT  RE 

on  the  farm.     Most  prolific  and  most  important  is 
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that  which  farmers  call  stable  manure — the  accumu- 
lated droppings  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  Horses  and  Hogs. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  contains  all  the  ingredients 
needful  to  perfect  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  in 
such  conditions,  that  they  are  easily  available.  Ap- 
plied to  the  soil,  the  rains  penetrating  each  little 
mass  liberate  the  mineral  and  other  matter  therein 
contained,  or  the  osmotic  influence  diffuses  them 
through  the  soil,  and  thus  coming  in  contact  with  the 
myriad  rootlets  they  are  taken  up  and  bestowed 
where  needed. 

THE    EXPOSURE    SUICIDE. 

With  reference  to  this  kind  of  manure,  it  will  be 
at  once  seen  that  all  exposure  to  washing  previous 
to  its  admixture  with  the  soil  inevitably  results  in 
serious  damage.  Each  drop  of  water  passing 
through  or  over  it,  leaves  it  laden  with  the  richest 
portion  of  the  plant's  food,  and  depositing  it, 
where  chance  and  not  plan  arrests  it,  it  is  partial- 
ly if  not  wholly  lost. 

The  importance  therefore  of  protecting  this  kind 
of  manure  from  the  rain,  will  be  at  once  apparent. 
No  water  should  ever  touch  it  until,  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  it  is  in  a  position  to  expend  its  ferti- 
lizing power  to  the  best  advantage.  Hence  the  value 
of  barn  cellars, — receptacles  for  manure,  in  giving 
'this  needed  protection,  and  in  keeping  it  in  a  mass 
and  thus  preventing  its  being  robbed  of  some  of  its 
chief  nutritive  elements. 
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SUMMER  WASHING  AND  BLEACHING. 

And  this  leads  us  to  say  that  fanners  lose 
much  of  the  value  of  the  solid  portions  of  animal  ex- 
crements, who  allow  their  cattle  to  be  kept  in  an 
open  yard  during  the  summer,  permitting  the  rain 
and  sun  free  access  to  the  droppings,  which  soon  de- 
prive them  of  a  very  large  portion  of  their  fertiliz- 
ing properties.  It  is  therefore  a  better,  wiser,  more 
economic  way  to  stable  all  cattle  during  the  whole 
year,  or  else  immediately  gather  the  excrements 
after  being  dropped  into  a  pile,  covering  the  mass 
each  day  with  dry  muck. 

VALUE    OF   URINE. 

Stabling  cattle,  beside  preserving  all  the  ingredi- 
ents in  the  manure,  enables  the  farmer  to  save  very 
much  of  the  urine,  which  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
portion,  by  the  use  of  absorbents,  which,  while  hold- 
ing the  fluids,  are  themselves  changed  into  matter 
possessing  considerable  manurial  value.  For  in- 
stance :  ten  cows  will  use  with  comfort  to  them- 
selves several  tons  of  refuse  hay,  weeds,  leaves,  etc. 
— matter  which  grows  on  most  farms,  and  which  is 
in  most  cases  wasted,  for  bedding  during  the  year, 
the  decomposition  of  which  makes  it  a  valuable  fer- 
tilizer, not  to  say  anything  about  its  absorption  and 
retention  of  the  valuable  material  which  otherwise 
would  be  many  times  lost 

PIT    FOR   MANURE. 

Another  plan  is  to  sink  in  the  centre  of  the  yard 
a  pit,  say  three  feet  deep  and  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
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making  it  water-tight  and  covering  it  with  doors 
easily  lifted.  Into  this  direct,  if  convenient,  a 
stream  of  water,  so  that  it  can  be  partially  filled 
when  needed,  and  in  which  all  the  excrements  of  the 
cattle  shall  be  daily  deposited,  together  with  vege- 
table refuse,  and  when  full  removed  to  the  fields 
for  the  use  of  the  crops,  leaving  the  vat  to  be  filled 
a  second  time,  and  so  on  from  the  summer's  begin- 
ning to  its  end.  In  this  way  most  of  the  plant  food 
can  be  saved,  although  not  as  easily,  or  cheaply,  or 
completely  as  by  keeping  the  cattle  in  stables  dur- 
ing the  whole  year. 

COMPOST. 

Another  mode  of  making  manure  is  by  making  a 
compost  of  all  the  material  which  we  can  conveni- 
ently gather  that  cannot  be  appropriated  in  some 
other  and  better  way.  There  are  some  manurial  in- 
gredients in  the  water  in  which  the  family  clothing 
has  been  washed ;  there  is  considerable  in  the 
water  passing  through  the  sink  drain  ;  there  is  much 
in  old  deposits  in  the  corners  of  fields ;  by  the  side 
of  and  under  fences ;  here  and  there  on  the  farm 
where  the  wash  of  the  hills  has  accumulated  in  some 
little  basin  in  the  valley,  all  of  which  combined  in  a 
common  mass,  occasionally  dug  over  to  liberate 
noxious  gases  and  permit  the  lodgment  of  benefi- 
cent ones,  becomes  valuable — a  collection  of  enrich- 
ing material  which  amply  pays  for  all  the  time  ex- 
pended in  gathering  and  amalgamating  the  scat- 
tered yet  valuable  matter. 
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EARTH    CLOSETS. 

The  matter  consumed  in  the  family  should  con- 
tribute to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 
There  is  a  suicidal  lack  in  not  caring  for  these 
little  things  that  is  turning  hundreds  of  fertile  farms 
into  deserts, — a  lack,  which  if  arrested,  is  ample 
to  preserve  all  present  fertility  and  bring  back  to 
productiveness  millions  of  worn-out  acres.  The 
earth  closet  is  one  of  the  cheapest,  best,  most  effect- 
ive appliances  for  utilizing  human  excrements  ever 
invented.  It  should  be  in  constant  use  on  every 
farm,  and  by  every  man  who  owns  a  rood  of  land 
in  the  country,  for  the  saving  it  insures  of  every- 
thing valuable  as  well  as  the  freedom  from  all  dis- 
agreeable or  noxious  gases  which  it  secures. 

HOME    MADE    GUANO. 

Next  come  poultry  droppings,  which  is  but 
guano  in  another  form,  and  which  should  be  pre- 
served for  incorporation  with  the  soil  with  the  ut- 
most care.  Ten  fowls  will  make  a  barrel  of  manure 
worth  at  least  five  dollars,  every  six  months — some- 
thing which  farmers  sorely  need  in  place  of  foreign 
fertilizers  to  start  into  vigorous  life  the  young  blades 
of  corn,  or  give  to  the  garden  the  appearance  of 
July  by  the  middle  of  June. 

What  we  need  to  make 

FARMING    PROFITABLE 

is  three  loads  of  manure  where  we  now  have  one. 
I  once  knew  a  wise  shoemaker,  the  owner  of  an  ; 
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of  land,  who,  keeping  neither  cow  or  pig,  succeeded 
in  making  that  acre  amazingly  fertile.  This  was  his 
plan.  Whenever  his  customers7  horses  left  any 
enriching  material,  it  was  immediately  and  carefully 
gathered,  and  deposited  in  a  common  receptacle  with 
weeds,  leaves,  ashes,  and  all  else  available  which 
would  contribute  to  vegetable  growth.  Not  a  cent's 
worth  of  manure  was  bought  in  ten  years,  and  yet, 
at  the  end  of  that  time  his  little  lot  had  doubled  in 
productiveness  and  more  than  doubled  in  value. 

GO   AND    DO   LIKEWISE. 

Suppose  that  every  farmer  should  imitate  this 
thinking  and  thrifty  shoemaker ;  should  never  allow 
waste  of  vegetable  or  mineral  matter,  or  the  escape 
of  nutritive  gases  by  exhalation  or  decomposition  ; 
in  short,  let  us  suppose  that  every  particle  of 
solid  or  liquid  matter  deposited  by  our  stock  so 
far  as  it  can  be,  should  be  cared  for  with  per- 
sistent pains-taking,  and  incorporated  at  once  with 
something  to  hold  the  escaping  gases ;  suppose  that 
every  hostile  weed,  every  foul  bunch  or  spear  of 
grass ;  every  disowned  leaf  of  the  farm  forest ;  every 
pint  of  water  passing  through  the  sink  drain ;  every 
ounce  of  night  soil ;  every  thimble- full  of  poultry 
droppings — in  short,  every  thing  available  should 
be  made  to  contribute  to  vegetable  growths  in 
the  wisest  and  most  economical  way.  Is  there  any 
room  to  doubt  that  farmers,  now  so  universally 
deploring  their  lack  of  money,  would  become,  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree,  satisfied  with  their  gains  ? 
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MONEY   IN   WHEAT    CULTURE. 

WHEAT  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
most  generally  cultivated  of  all  the  cereals, 
and  ranks  third — following  Indian  corn  and  rice,  in 
the  support  of  the  human  family.  It  is  found  in 
every  latitude  except  near  the  poles  and  under  the 
equator,  but  can  only  be  profitably  raised  in  the 
Temperate  Zone,  or  in  temperate  latitudes. 

VARIETIES. 

The  earliest  writers  described  only  six  varieties, 
but  later  botanists  enumerate  over  thirty,  with  at 
least  several  hundred  sub-varir 1  ies.     The  only  di 
ions  necessary  for  present  consideration  are  spring 
wheat  and  winter  wheat — the  former  bring  sown  in 
March,  April,  or  May,  and  the  latter  in  Septeml 
October,  or  November. 

The  winter  ^rrain  is  by  far  the  most  productive. 
The  stem  is  slender,  thr  heads  more  rrect  and  full, 
the  grain  plumper  and  heavier,  and  the  price  it 
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bears  in  market  is  always  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  above  that  of  the  variety  that  does  not 
require  the  winter  frosts  in  order  to  secure  its  growth 
and  maturity. 

BEST   SOIL   FOR  WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  partial  to  a  well  prepared  clay  or  heavy 
loam,  and  this  is  improved  when  it  contains  either 
naturally  or  artificially  a  large  proportion  of  lime. 
Some  light,  and  all  marly  or  calcareous  soils,  if  in 
proper  condition,  will  give  a  good  yield  of  wheat. 
Lime  is  an  important  aid  to  its  full  and  certain 
growth,  checking  its  exuberance  of  straw,  its  liabil- 
ity4o  rust,  and  steadily  aiding  to  fill  out  the  grain. 

The  great  proportion  of  silica  in  the  straw  of 
cereal  grains  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  having 
ample  provision  made  for  it  in  the  soil,  in  a  form 
susceptible  of  ready  assimilation.  This  is  afforded 
both  by  ashes  and  from  the  action  of  lime. 

DEPTH   OF   SOIL. 

Depth  of  soil  is  also  indispensable  to  the  largest 
crops.  The  wheat  plant  has  two  sets  of  roots,  the 
first  springing  from  the  seed,  penetrate  the  earth, 
the  second  push  themselves  laterally  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground  from  the  first  joint.  They  are  thus 
enabled  to  extract  food  from  every  part  of  the  soil, 
and  the  product  will  be  found  to  be  (other  things 
being  equal)  in  the  ratio  of  the  depth  of  the  soil  and 
its  fertility. 
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SELECTION   OF    SEED. 

Only  the  heaviest,  plumpest  grain,  should  be  sowed 
This  can  be  separated  by  a  riddle  which  will  allow 
the  passage  of  all  foul  seed,  and  every  small  kernel 
of  wheat.  The  ancients  used  to  make  a  similar  sep- 
aration by  casting  or  throwing  the  grain  a  consid- 
erable distance  and  then  gathering  the  outermost 
kernels  for  seed. 

Most  farmers  think  the  crop  improved  by  soaking 
the  seeds  in  a  solution  inadu  of  salt  and  soft  water, 
allowing  the  grain  to  remain  in  the  brine  from  five 
to  ten  minutes,  and  afterwards  mixing  it  with  one 
twelfth  of  its  bulk  of  fresh  pulverized  lime.  This 
is  said  to  kill  all  smut,  cleans  out  the  foul  seed,  and 
helps  to  immediate  and  rapid  growth. 

QUANTITY   OF   SEED. 

On  well  prepared  wheat  soils,  five  pecks  to  the 
acre  is  ample  seeding,  while  rough  clay  soils,  and 
such  as  are  very  fertile,  will  require  from  six  to 
eight  pecks.  Large  crops  have  been  raised  on  a 
finely  pulverized  soil  from  half  a  bushel  of  seed,  but 
this  quantity  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  fullness  and  plumpness  of  the  seed  makes 
considerable  difference  in  the  quantity  to  be  sowed, 
as  two  seeds  of  the  larger  sorts  will  occupy  as  much 
space  as  three  of  the  smaller. 

TIME   OF   SOWING. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  of  September  is 
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the  best  time  in  the  northern  States.  If  sown  earlier 
it  is  liable  to  attacks  from  special  enemies  of  this 
grain ;  if  later,  it  does  not  root  sufficiently,  and  is 
more  liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  frost. 

SOWING. 

When  the  ground  has  been  well  mellowed,  the 
seed  may  be  sown  either  broad-cast  or  in  drills,  but 
drilling  is  much  the  better  way,  as  it  distributes  the 
seed  much  more  evenly,  and  also  saves  in  the  quan- 
tity used.  Lightly  plowing  in  wheat  is  in  most  if 
not  all  cases  better  than  harrowing,  as  by  this  pro- 
cess all  the  wheat  seeds  are  buried  at  a  uniform 
depth.  The  best  drills  now  in  use  cover  the  seeds 
sufficiently  without  the  use  of  either  the  harrow  or 
the  plow,  and  it  is  economy  to  do  both  the  sowing 
and  the  covering  at  the  same  time  when  one  opera- 
tion will  do  both  equally  well. 

Rolling  is  a  good  practice,  as  it  presses  the  earth 
firmly  upon  the  seeds  and  hastens  germination. 

SUBSEQUENT    CULTURE. 

Not  a  few  farmers  practice  harrowing  their  wheat 
fields  in  the  spring.  It  adds  generally  to  the  crop 
by  loosening  the  soil,  and  the  loss  of  the  few  plants 
that  are  torn  up  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
rapid  tillering  and  greater  growth  and  vigor  of 
those  that  remain.  On  light  soils  rolling  the  wheat 
fields  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring  is  highly  advan- 
tageous. When  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly 
mellowed  subsequent  pressure  of  the  particles  of 
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earth  around  the  roots  of  the  wheat  plant  is  always 
conducive  to  the  rapid  and  vigorous  development. 
When  the  growth  is  luxuriant,  and  there  is  danger 
that  the  foliage  will  prevent  to  any  extent  the 
growth  of  the  shoots  in  the  spring,  it  is  best  to  feed 
the  wheat  fields,  but  this  should  be  done  by  the 
lightest  cattle,  or  better  by  sheep,  or  only  when 
the  ground  is  frozen. 

ENEMIES   OF    WHEAT. 

The  enemies  of  this  grain  are  numerous,  and 
when  they  come  in  myriads  and  swarms,  there  is  no 
possible  preventative  of  their  ravages.  Sometimes 
rolling,  or  bushing,  or  harrowing  is  resorted  to,  but 
generally  without  much  being  accomplished.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  of  any  avail,  is  in  the 
way  of  prevention — placing  the  crop  in  the  best 
condition  to  withstand  these  attacks  by  preparing 
the  soil  in  the  best  possible  manner,  sowing  in  the 
best  time,  and  only  using  the  best  seed,  covering 
all  well  and  doing  all  else  that  seems  advisable  to 
hasten  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  give  it  vigor. 

HARVESTING. 

Wheat  should  be  cut  immediately  after  the  lower 
part  of  the  stalk  becomes  yellow,  and  while  the 
grain  is  yet  in  the  dough  state,  and  can  easily  be 
pressed  to  a  paste  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 
Repeated  experiments  have  demon.-t  rated  that 
wheat  cut  at  that  particular  slap- «f  its  develop- 
ment, will  yield  more  in  measurement,  weigh  more 
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pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  make  more  and  better 
and  whiter  flour  than  if  left  to  mature  upon  the 
stalk.  When  each  farmer  has  a  Reaper  of  his  own, 
all  this  can  be  accomplished  without  trouble,  as  one 
part  of  the  wheat-field  will  generally  ripen  a  few 
days  earlier  than  the  other.  When  cut  it  should 
be  as  well  secured  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  as  soon  as  it  will  do,  be 

THRESHED. 

Threshing  is  best  done  with  some  one  of  the  several 
styles  of  large  Horse  or  Steam  Threshers  now  in 
common  use.  This  should  be  done  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  after  the  grain  is  in  readiness  for  the 
process,  and  a  machine  can  be  had.  Generally  it 
is  best  to  make  the  engagement  with  the  owner  of  the 
machine  early  in  the  season,  so  that  delay  will  not 
be  necessary. 

MARKETING. 

It  is  best  in  four  cases  out  of  five  to  push  the 
wheat  crop  into  market  immediately  after  it  is 
threshed.  The  expenses  of  moving  from  the  field 
to  the  granary,  storing  therein,  loss  from  vermin, 
interest,  insurance,  etc.,  is  thus  saved,  and  in  a  ma- 
jority of  instances,  better  prices  are  realized  than 
when  the  grain  is  held  for  a  rise  in  the  market,  or 
any  other  cause. 

It  is  generally  best,  when  the  farmer  can  afford 
it,  to  own  a  threshing-machine.  Then  he  can  do  his 
own  work  in  his  own  way,  and  in  his  own  time, 
which  is  always  better  than  dependence  upon  some 
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outside  party  who  has  no  interest  but  to  get  all  the 
pay  possible  for  his  labor. 

WASTE    IN   THRESHING. 

The  use  of  a  Threshing-Machine,  when  not  prop- 
erly managed,  is  followed  with  great  loss  of  grain 
and  damage  to  straw.  The  machine  itself  should 
be  a  good  one,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
detention  when  work  is  necessary.  Plenty  of  room 
should  be  given  to  feed  it,  measure  and  bag  the  grain, 
and  what  is  most  important  of  all,  the  straw  should 
be  stacked  as  it  is  threshed  and  the  top  of  the  stack 
or  stacks  made  secure  against  storms.  No  farmer, 
whether  he  keeps  stock  or  not,  can  afford  to 
throw  away  his  straw.  Nor  should  he  permit  the 
waste  which  often  comes  by  its  being  run  over  and 
trodden  into  the  earth  by  young  cattle.  If  bright 
and  clean,  as  it  should  be  and  will  be  if  properly 
stacked  in  the  field  and  threshed  in  good  season,  it 
is  valuable  as  a  coarse  fodder,  and  such  portions  as 
are  not  thus  consumed  can  be  made  into  manure  by 
being  used  as  bedding  to  the  great  profit  of  the 
farmer.  No  matter  how  rich  the  land,  no  manure, 
and  nothing  that  will  make  manure,  should  be  wast- 
ed. Sooner  or  later  our  best  prairie  farms  will  be 
as  poor  as  much  of  the  land  in  the  East,  if  the  pres- 
ent imprudent  and  wasteful  practices  continue. 

STACKING    OR   MOWING. 

Circumstances  may  occur  when  it  is  expedient  to 
place  the  onthreshed grain  in  mows  or  stacks,  and 
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when  thus  stored  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
heating  or  moulding,  which  is  always  attended  with 
loss.  If  the  grain  is  to  be  placed  in  mows,  unless 
thoroughly  dry  in  the  field,  and  carted  to  the  barn 
on  a  dry  day,  it  must  be  placed  on  scaffolds  where 
there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air  under  and  if  possi- 
ble around  it.  If  placed  in  stack  the  bottom 
should  be  well  elevated  from  the  ground,  and  if  a 
net- work  of  rails  are  used  (for  the  bottom)  all  the 
better ;  and  if  the  stack  is  large  a  chimney  should 
be  made  with  poles,  if  they  are  to  be  had,  large  at 
the  bottom  and  small  at  the  top,  through  which  a 
current  of  air  can  pass  from  the  bottom  upwards. 

BARRACKS   FOR    SHELTER. 

Better  than  either  barns  or  stacks  are  barracks, 
with  one  side  closed,  or  it  may  be  neither,  but  a 
substantial  roof  on  posts  under  which  the  grain  can 
be  stored  in  nearly  complete  security  to  await 
threshing  after  the  hurry  of  harvest  is  over. 

VARIETY   OF   SEED. 

Much  depends  upon  having  seed  adapted  to  the 
soil,  and  the  only  method  of  ascertaining  this  is  by 
experiment.  Every  farmer  who  buys  a  new  wheat 
farm  or  who  is  desirous  of  making  his  old  one  more 
productive  and  thus  more  profitable,  should  sow  dif- 
ferent kinds — noting  carefully  which  produces  most 
under  the  same  culture,  and  with  the  same  outlay 
for  fertilizers ;  and  when  satisfied  as  only  he  can  be 
by  thus  doing,  let  the  best  wheat  for  his  particular 
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farm  be  the  kind  ever  after  used,  whoever  recom- 
mends another  or  different  variety. 

CHANGING   SEED. 

Wheat  and  nearly  all  seeds  are  found  to  be  more 
productive  when  taken  from  a  soil  inferior  to  the 
one  upon  which  they  are  sown,  and  it  is  also  claimed 
(with  reason)  that  grain  taken  from  a  colder  cli- 
mate will  mature  earlier,  and  have  a  more  vigorous 
growth  when  carried  into  a  warmer,  all  of  which 
may  be  proved  when  necessary  by  experiment, 
when  any  change  in  the  variety  is  needed. 

SAVING    SEED    WHEAT. 

The  grain  designed  for  seed  should  be  well 
ripened  before  harvesting.  It  is  therefore  best  to 
leave  a  section  of  the  field  where  the  ground  is  the 
best  and  the  foul  seeds  the  fewest,  for  sowing  the 
next  year,  allowing  it  to  stand  until  perfect  maturi- 
ty is  reached,  and  then  being  careful  that  it  be  har- 
vested in  the  best  manner,  and  kept  from  all  impuri- 
ties until  sown. 

WHERE    THE   PROFIT    COMES   FROM. 

The  profit  of  one  farmer  over  another  in  raising 
this  great  staple  is  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil- 
sowing  just  enough  and  no  more  than  enough — get- 
ting in,  in  the  best  possible  manner — giving  to  the 
crop  just  the  subsequent  attention  it  needs,  and 
when   harvest-time  comes,  cutting  it  in  the  e.\ 
season,  having  it  threshed  when  fit,   marketing  it 
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when  it  bears  the  best  price,  seeing  that  nothing 
from  first  to  last  is  ill-done  and  nothing  wasted. 

BRAIN   IN   THE    WHEAT    FIELD. 

In  short,  brain  in  a  wheat  field  will  add,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  from  two  to  five  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  that  in  fifty  years,  and  if  the  farm  is  large 
enough  in  considerably  less  time,  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  a  man  who  has  his  farm  paid  for  and 
money  in  the  bank  and  one  who  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  man  who  holds  a  mortgage  on  his  farm,  which 
the  nominal  owner  will  never  be  able  to  lift. 

AS   TO   THE   LOSS, 

Of  course  no  wheat  grower  can  wholly  guard 
against  damage  from  insects,  or  rain;  but  where 
the  careless  farmer  loses  by  sprouting  or  heating, 
both  in  consequence  of  wet  weather,  the  careful 
farmer,  by  stacking  his  grain  when  it  is  fit  to  be 
stacked,  or  housing  it  when  he  has  the  opportunity, 
puts  at  length  into  the  market  an  article  which  brings 
the  largest  price,  and  gives  him  a  fair  profit,  although 
he  did  not  cut  any  more  than  the  damaged  product 
of  his  thoughtless  or  lazy  neighbor,  which  if  sold  at 
all  must  be  at  whatever  the  buyer  is  disposed  to  pay. 
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MONEY   IN   INDIAN   CORN. 

AIZE,  or  Indian  corn,  belongs  to  the  natural 
order,  Graminae,  and  is  a  species  of  grass 
known  among  botanists  as  moncecia  —  one  whose 
stamens  and  pistils  are  in  distinct  flowers,  each  grow- 
ing upon  the  same  stalk. 

A   FEW   HISTORICAL   FACTS. 

Columbus  found  it  in  a  state  of  considerable  per- 
fection, growing  in  the  West  Indies  at  the  time  of 
their  discovery  in  the  last  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 

The  early  settlers  of  the  southern  sections  of  this 
country  found  it  equally  luxuriant  in  nearly  all  the 
Southern  States  that  now  border  the  Atlantic;  and 
Avhen  in  1620  the  Pilgrims  became  acquainted  with 
the  titUe  agriculture  which  the  Indians  living  <>n  the 
.-hores  of  Mas- u<  husetts  Bay  practiced,  they  found 
Maize  their  chief  as  well  ;.  luxuriant  prou 

It  has  been  found  in  the  Mound-  of  Peru  ;  in  an- 
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cient  receptacles  in  Mexico,  and  the  probability  is, 
that  the  Aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  country  found 
it  in  its  wild  state  scattered  all  over  the  Continent. 

ADAPTATION    TO    AMERICA. 

In  short,  Corn  seems  to  have  been  created  for  this 
hemisphere.  In  some  sections  of  Canada  it  is  hardly 
taller  than  ordinary  grasses,  but  as  we  move  south- 
ward it  increases  in  height  and  size  of  stalk,  until  in 
some  of  our  Southern  States  it  is  many  times  nearer 
twenty  feet  high  than  fifteen,  with  a  stalk  propor- 
tionally large ;  and  as  we  pass  the  equatorial  regions 
into  the  southern  temperate  zone  the  same  charac- 
teristics are  seen,  until  in  that  portion  of  Patagonia 
nearest  the  tropic  it  exactly  resembles  that  grown 
in  Canada  more  than  six  thousand  miles  distant. 

IMPORTANCE    OF   THE    CROP. 

Next  to  grass,  it  is  the  most  important  crop  in 
these  United  States ;  and  the  effect  of  the  immense 
production  is  felt  in  every  department  of  our  agri- 
culture. The  price  of  corn  governs  in  no  insignifi- 
cant sense  the  price  of  pork,  beef,  mutton,  and  in- 
directly most  of  the  products  that  are  used  as  food 
by  the  human  family.  The  addition,  therefore,  of  a 
single  bushel  to  the  acre  would  be  an  aggregate  so 
vast  that  national  prosperity  would  be  largely  pro- 
moted ;  while  a  similar  subtraction  might  jeopard- 
ise commercial  and  general  interests  to  an  extent 
almost  beyond  belief. 
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VARIETIE& 

No  one  of  the  cereals  so  readily  accommodates 
itself  to  climate  and  soil,  or  manifests  itself  under 
such  multiplied  forms.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Su- 
perior the  stalk  is  shrubby,  the  ears  small,  and  the 
kern  els  flattened  and  more  like  flint  than  almost  any 
other  substance;  while  in  the  Ohio  valley,  and 
thence  southward,  the  magnificent  specimens  of 
sixteen  rowed  ears,  with  their  deeply  indented 
gourd  seed  kernels,  are  equally  a  wonder  both  for 
size  and  beauty. 

BEST  SOIL. 

The  best  soil  for  Indian  corn  is  one  that  is  dry, 
loose,  rich,  and  if  needed,  well  pulverized.  Neither 
strong  clayey  soils,  or  wet  land,  or  poor  land,  are 
suited  to  this  plant.  It  is  an  enormous  feeder,  and 
necessarily  ranges  over  a  large  space  to  procure  the 
food  needed  for  its  rapid  and  large  development. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  land  cannot  be  too  mellow 
or  too  rich,  and  the  fresher  the  manure  the  better, 
especially  if  the  soil  contains  sufficient  moisture  to 
complete  decomposition  after  it  has  been  incorpor- 
ated with  it. 

IMPORTANCE   OP   GOOD   SEED. 

Nothing  deteriorates  sooner  than  corn  if  the  seed 
is  not  always  the  best;  and  no  plant  preserves  the 
constant  uniformity  of  this,  if  care  is  taken  to  plant 
the  best  kernels  and  give  to  the  crop  proper  atten- 
tion. 
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SELECTION   OF   SEED. 

To  ensure  the  best  seed,  where  the  amount  re- 
quired is  not  large,  not  a  few  farmers  go  over  the 
best  part  of  their  field  when  the  stalks  have  reached 
maturity,  and  selecting  the  best  developed  plants 
whereon  there  are  not  less  than  two  ears,  designate 
one  of  them  by  any  convenient  mark  as  the  particu- 
lar ear  to  be  used  for  seed.  If  the  corn  is  cut  up 
by  the  ground,  when  husking  time  conies  these  ears 
are  saved,  and  by  continuing  this  process  the  corn 
will  constantly  increase  in  size  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, until  in  the  course  of  years,  it  will  reach 
a  maximum  standard  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality. 

DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    GOOD   AND    POOR   SEED. 

Of  course  all  this  involves  time  and  causes  some 
trouble,  but  it  is  little  things  that  help  to  secure  the 
largest  results ;  and  between  the  farmer's  crop  who 
selects  the  best  and  that  of  the  man  who  exercises 
no  care  whatever,  both  planting  on  equally  fertile 
soil  and  using  an  equal  amount  of  enriching  mate- 
rial, there  would  always  be  a  difference  of  from  five 
to  ten  per  cent,  in  the  product,  which  would  pay 
for  the  time  and  trouble  at  least  ten  times  over. 

Having  selected  the  very  best  seed,  next  comes 
the  preparation  of 

THE  SOIL 

for  planting.      As  a  general  rule,  the  deeper  it  is 
stirred,  if  it  is  not  naturally  so  spongy  and  loose 
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that  the  roots  will  find  their  way  into  it  without  stir- 
ring, and  the  more  thoroughly  pulverized  the  better. 
Not  that  the  dead,  cold  sub-soil  should  be  brought 
to  the  surface  in  such  quantities  as  to  cover  and  im- 
pact that  which  has  been  by  the  action  of  heat  and 
the  rain  made  ready  to  impart  the  plant  food  which 
only  is  prepared  in  this  way,  but  twelve  inches  deep 
is  always  better  than  six  on  black  soils,  if  it  has 
been  gradually  deepened  not  over  an  inch  a  year  ; 
and  the  time  is  coming  when  twenty-four  inches 
loosened  in  the  same  way,  will  be  recognized  as 
better  than  half  that  number. 

ENRICHING   MATERIAL. 

Any  kind  of  manure  is  suitable  for  corn,  and  the 
more  the  better.  If  planted  in  moist  soils  the  best 
plan  is  to  harrow  in ;  if  on  light  sandy  soils  it  should 
be  covered  with  the  plow.  One  fact  will  govern 
always  as  to  the  depth  under  the  surface  at  which 
it  should  be  mainly  placed.  Corn  roots  never  run 
deep  where  there  is  moisture  sufficient  for  their 
needs  near  the  surface ;  they  always  penetrate  the 
loosened  soil  as  far  as  possible,  if  it  is  dry. 

AMOUNT    TO    THE    ACRE. 

Twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre  is  about  an  average 
quantity  of  manure  which  should  be  used  on  tlic 
average  New  England  soils.  Of  course  on  the  vir- 
gin lands  of  the  great  West,  where  the  earth  is  full 
of  vegetable  matter,  no  such  application  is  possible 
or  necessary,  but  as  a  general  rule  where  manure  is 
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needed  it  is  better  to  use  one  hundred  loads  on  four 
acres  than  on  ten. 

SEASON  FOR   PLANTING. 

One  of  Josh  Billings'  best  sayings  even  when 
divorced  from  its  bad  spelling,  is — "  Never  try  to 
set  a  hen  till  she  is  ready." 

It  is  never  best  to  plant  corn  until  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth  and  air  are  such  that  it  will  imme- 
diately sprout,  and  when  above  the  surface  imme- 
diately grow.  The  old  Indian  rule  was,  "  when 
the  oak  leaves  are  as  large  as  a  squirrel's  foot,  then 
plant  the  corn." 
/ 

DISTANCE   APART. 

More  than  almost  any  other  plant,  corn  needs 
space  in  which  to  grow.  Three  feet  and  a  half  by 
four  feet,  or  perhaps  a  little  less  with  never  more 
than  four  stalks  in  the  hill,  is  better  than  any  other 
distance ;  and  these  stalks  should  stand  at  least  four 
inches  apart ;  six  would  be  better  than  four. 

SOMETHING   TO   START   IT. 

Where  the  manure  is  spread,  as  it  always  shoidd 
be,  some  fertilizing  material  should  be  placed  in 
the  hills  to  start  the  plants.  Each  locality  furnishes 
something,  which  in  that  particular  place  is  best  and 
cheapest.  Not  a  few  farmers  use  their  hog  manure, 
making  about  four  hills  of  a  good  shovel-full.  Oth- 
ers compost  their  poultry  droppings,  putting  into 
the  hills  a  table-spoonful,  and  still  others  use  the 
12 
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night  soil  of  a  family  for  this  purpose,  appropriating 
a  gill  of  the  compound  to  each  four  spires.  When 
this  is  not  done,  some  time  is  required  for  the  roots 
to  find  the  scattered  enriching  material,  and  the 
corn  does  not  grow  rapidly  from  the  start  as  it 
should. 

CULTIVATION. 

Frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  soil  is  absolutely 
required.  To  this  end  corn  should  be  planted  so 
that  the  rows  shall  run  both  ways  and  thus  permit 
the  horse-hoe  or  cultivator  to  be  run  both  ways  be- 
tween each  row,  and  if  this  be  frequently  done  there 
is  little  need  for  the  hoe.  The  constant  hilling  or 
heaping  the  earth  around  the  plants  should  be  always 
avoided  unless  the  ground  is  very  wet,  and  it  is 
deemed  needful  in  order  to  secure  a  temporary 
drainage.  In  every  other  instance  the  flatter  the 
surface  the  better. 

STIRRING   THE    SURFACE    SOIL. 

Especially  in  dry  weather  should  the  surface  soil 
be  frequently  stirred.  Some  omit  this  in  seasons 
of  drouth  for  the  reason  that  they  have  imbibed 
erroneous  notions  with  regard  to  this  whole  matter ; 
the  truth  being,  that  reason  and  experience  both 
unite  in  proving  that  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface 
soil  secures  large  deposits  of  moisture  even  in  the 
dryest  weather;  whole  fields  withering  from  ex- 
cessive dryness  having  been  rescued  from  destruc- 
tion by  a  constant  and  thorough  use  of  the  cultiva- 
tor and  the  plow. 
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HARVESTING. 

Corn  should  be  cut  up  by  the  ground  when  the 
ears  are  well  sered  seven-eighths  of  the  distance  from 
the  butt  to  the  top.  If  immediately  placed  in  stacks 
the  maturity  of  the  ear  will  be  complete,  and  the 
fodder  not  having  quite  reached  maturity,  will  be 
worth  nearly  double  what  it  would  be  if  allowed  to 
stand  until  dead  ripe. 

The  stacks  should  be  made  of  such  size  as  to  be 
easily  handled  by  one  man  with  a  short  staled  fork, 
so  that  they  can  be  taken  from  the  field  to  some 
common  husking  ground,  as  early  as  it  will  possibly 
answer,  without  the  stalks  becoming  liable  to  mould 
if  placed  in  stacks,  or  the  ears  injure  if  placed  in  a 
well  ventilated  crib. 

LOSS   OP   FODDER. 

Probably  one-third  of  the  value  of  corn  fodder  is 
annually  lost  in  consequence  of  being  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  field  until  the  autumn  rains  have  beat- 
en it  down,  divested  the  foliage  of  much  of  its  orig- 
inal sweetness,  and  otherwise  made  it  unpalatable. 

GENERAL  APPLICATION    OF   PRINCIPLES. 

In  the  great  Interior,  and  the  great  West,  where 
the  soil  is  new,  and  where  therefore  no  manure  is 
needed,  and  where  nothing  is  ever  saved  but  the 
ears,  the  modes  of  cultivation  and  harvesting  herein 
described  would  not  apply.  These  principles,  how- 
ever, are  universal.  Plant  the  best  seed ;  make  the 
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soil  rich  if  it  is  not  naturally  so ;  give  to  each  stalk 
room  to  grow ;  keep  it  growing  by  frequently  stir- 
ring the  soil — especially  if  the  season  is  dry — and 
when  the  harvest  comes,  the  kernels  will  be  the  better 
if  the  stalks  are  cut  by  the  ground  a  little  before 
complete  maturity,  than  if  a  little  after. 

CORN   FOR   SOILING. 

In  the  East,  where  cattle  not  unfrequently  lack  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  in  the  fall,  sowed  corn  is 
justly  popular.  The  best  mode  is,  to  plow  the 
ground  deep,  and  harrow  in  the  manure,  no  matter 
how  much,  and  then  plant  in  drills  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  apart,  sowing  the  corn  in  the  furrow  so 
that  the  kernels  will  be  about  one  inch  apart.  Be- 
tween these  rows  the  horse-hoe  can  be  run  until  the 
stalks  are  three  feet  high,  which  will  add  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  yield,  when  ready  for 
cutting  or  needed  for  the  stock.  Cut  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  what  will  be  needed  for  the  next  day,  as 
cattle  eat  it  much  better  when  partially  cured. 

CORN   FOR   WINTER    FODDER. 

When  sown  for  fodder  the  best  way  is  to  prepare 
the  ground  as  we  have  suggested  above,  and  then 
sow  broadcast  at  least  five  bushels  to  the  acre,  or 
six,  harrowing  in  thoroughly.  It  will  grow  about 
four  feet  high,  and  ran  be  cured  much  in  the  same 
way  that  we  cure  grass  that  cuts  four  or  five  tons 
to  the  acre,  and  when  cured  is  worth  nearly  as  much 
per  ton  as  the  best  herds-grass  or  red-top. 
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RAISING  CORN  FOR  PROFIT. 

The  great  need  in  order  to  raise  corn  at  a  profit 
is  to  bestow  upon  each  acre  the  least  hand-labor 
that  will  answer  all  the  necessities  of  the  crop,  be- 
ginning with  the  mode  of  manuring  and  continuing 
until  the  corn  is  in  the  crib.  Thus,  one  man  can 
take  care  of  ten  acres  when  the  manure  is  spread 
and  plowed  in,  the  rows  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles  so  that  most  of  the  work  can  be  done  by  a 
horse  instead  of  a  hoe,  easier  than  he  can  take  care 
of  half  that  number  where  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
manuring  in  the  hill  is  continued,  the  rows  running 
but  one  way,  each  hill  helped  during  the  summer  to 
two  or  three  sprinklings  of  adjacent  earth,  until  the 
whole  field  is  a  succession  of  little  cones,  thousands 
on  thousands,  of  no  possible  use,  but  of  much  dam- 
age. 

All  this  presupposes  the  largest  crop  on  the  least 
number  of  acres,  with  the  least  outlay  of  labor,  and 
that  makes  the  investment  in  corn-raising  a  profita- 
ble one,  whether  in  New  England  or  the  great 
West 
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MONEY  IN   RYE,    OATS,    BARLEY,  AND    BUCKWHEAT. 

^1  N  previous  chapters  we  have  given  considerable 
<*ft-  thought  and  space  to  the  consideration  of  corn 
and  wheat,  the  two  great  cereals  of  this  country. 
In  the  present  chapter  we  propose  to  discuss  in  a 
limited,  yet  ample  manner,  the  various  properties, 
modes  of  culture,  kinds  of  soil  which  apper- 
tain to  and  are  best  for  raising  the  grains  above 
mentioned. 

RYE. 

This  grain  is  grown  in  the  Northeastern  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  also  on  the  light  lands 
of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  some  other  western  states, 
and  is  destined  to  be  sown  quite  extensively  on 
the  wheat  lands  of  the  great  Interior  when  succes- 
sive wheat  croppings  have  exhausted  the  virgin  fer- 
tility of  that  remarkable  soil. 

It  resembles  wheat  in  its  bread-making  properties 
and  is  only  second  to  it  in  those  states  :m<l  countries 
where  it  is  raised  One  of  the  most  admirable  of 
its  uses  is,  in  mixing  the  ground,  but  unbolted  grain, 
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with  Indian  Corn-meal,  producing  what  is  known  in 
all  Yankeeland  as 

BROWN   BREAD, 

which  possesses  a  flavor  peculiar  to  itself  and  which 
is  admitted  to  have  a  singularly  strengthening  and 
beneficial  effect  on  the  general  animal  economy. 

Rye  is  far  more  hardy  than  wheat,  and  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  it  on  all  those  soils  which  will  not  produce 
the  latter  with  any  certainty  or  profit. 

A  rich  sandy  loam  is  the  natural 

SOIL 

for  Rye,  though  it  will  grow  in  light  gravelly  soils 
which  will  neither  produce  wheat,  barley,  or  oats. 
There  are  some  loamy  soils  that  are  too  rich  for 
wheat  that  will  raise  most  excellent  crops  of  rye,  its 
stronger  stem  enabling  it  to  sustain  the  luxuriant 
growth. 

PREPARATION   AND    SOWING, 

are  similar  to  that  for  wheat.  The  ground  should 
be  plowed  in  August,  or  a  little  later,  and  in  the 
latitude  of  the  City  of  New  York  the  grain  should 
be  sown  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  of  Sep- 
tember. When  the  land  is  light,  four  inches  is  the 
proper  depth  to  plow,  especially  if  there  is  a  coating 
of  vegetable  matter  covering  the  ground  previous 
to  plowing.  When  the  soil  is  rich  and  heavy, 
the  deeper  the  better,  if  not  over  twelve  inches. 

SEED    TO    THE    ACRE. 

On  light  lands  one  bushel  to  the  acre  is  a  suffi- 
ciency ;  and  as  the  land  grows  richer  the  amount 
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sown  snould  be  increased  to  a  bushel  and  a  half, 
and  sometimes  two  bushels.  It  does  not  tiller  as 
much  as  wheat,  and  therefore  it  requires  about  as 
many  seed  grains  as  there  is  room  and  nutriment 
for  stalks.  It  should  be  thoroughly  harrowed  in, 
and  subsequently  rolled. 

AFTER  CULTURE. 

No  after  culture  is  necessary  unless  it  be  harrow- 
ing in  the  spring,  and  rolling  a  second  time.  Great 
benefit  generally  comes  of  this  process,  adding  some- 
times from  two  to  five  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre. 

CUTTING. 

Rye  should  be  cut  when  the  kernel  is  passing 
from  the  milk  to  the  dough.  It  produces  more 
weight,  larger  measure,  better  and  whiter  flour, 
than  when  left  to  fully  ripen  upon  the  stalk.  It 
should  be  immediately  bound  in  bundles,  stacked 
and  capped,  in  order  that  the  nutriment  in  the  stalk 
may  be  pushed  into  the  seed,  and  the  kernels  kept 
from  the  blackening  influence  of  sun  and  dew,  and 
made  to  present  a  white  color  which  is  always  seen 
in  the  bread. 

RYE    FOR   SOILING 

should  be  sown  early  in  Autumn,  about  four  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  It  can  be  fed  in  the  fall,  and  will 
furnish  a  good  supply  for  cattle  or  sheep,  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  if  the  land  is  rich. 

OATS. 
This  ccreaV  is  cultivated  throughout  a  very  wide 
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range  of  latitude  and  on  a  great  variety  of  soils.  It 
will  grow  on  rich  and  poor  and  in  dry  or  wet  land, 
and  on  either  pays  as  well  (generally)  as  any  other 
crop.  The  average  yield  on  the  best  soils  is  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  sixty  is  not  uncommon 
when  the  land  is  the  best  adapted  to  it  and  the  sea- 
son most  propitious.  The  poorest  give  generally 
twenty.  It  is  rarely  injured  by  any  of  the  enemies 
that  so  menace  the  wheat  crop,  and  taking  it  as  a 
whole  it  is  a  desirable  grain  for  any  farmer  to 
raise. 

CULTIVATION. 

The  earlier  after  the  opening  of  spring  that  oats 
can  be  sowed  the  better,  especially  on  dry  sandy 
soils.  The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  pulverized 
with  the  plow,  then  the  seed  sown  at  the  rate  of 
from  three  to  four  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed 
in  by  running  the  harrow  both  ways  and  then 
rolled,  or  bushed  as  is  the  common  practice  in  some 
sections  of  the  country. 

TIME    OF    HARVESTING. 

The  old  rule  for  denoting  the  time  when  oats  were 
fit  to  be  cut  was,  when  half  the  heads  are  turned 
yellow.  We  know  of  no  better  one.  Cutting  them 
early  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  kernel  that  is 
seen  in  early  harvested  wheat  or  rye,  making  the 
grain  in  all  respects  better. 

MODE. 

Oats  are  generally  cut  with  a  cradle,  and  should 
be  allowed  to  lie  in  the  swath  over  one  night,  so 
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that  they  may  have  two  days  of  good  sun  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  the  scaffold.  In  ordinary  cases 
they  should  never  be  stacked  in  the  fields.  No 
crop  gathers  moisture  sooner,  or  sheds  rain  less, 
however  well  the  stacks  are  made ;  and  the  best 
way  is  to  thoroughly  dry  them  at  once,  and  then 
put  them  under  cover. 

VALUE  OF  FODDER. 

The  fodder  in  this  way  will  be  as  good  as  second 
quality  hay,  or  even  better,  while  nothing  is  more 
disagreable  to  an  animal  than  oat  straw  which  has 
been  damaged  by  the  rain  or  become  mouldy  or 
musty  in  the  stack. 

HOW   TO    USE    THE    GRAIN. 

Oats  should  be  mixed  with  heavier  feed,  and 
thus  they  add  more  than  their  real  weight  would  indi- 
cate, to  its  value  for  hogs  or  cattle. 

BARLEY. 

Barley  requires  a  lighter  soil  than  will  grow 
wheat,  and  a  heavier  one  than  will  grow  rye.  A 
mellow  rich  loam  ranging  between  light  sand,  or 
gravel  and  heavy  clay,  is  best  suited  for  it. 

The  ground  should  be  prepared  as  for  oats,  made 
as  mellow  as  possible,  and  then  from  two  to  three 
bushels  of  seed  sown  to  the  acre — poor  and  mellow 
soils  requiring  the  least.  It  must  be  well  harrowed, 
or  perhaps  what  is  better  on  light  soils,  plowed  in, 
and  afterwards  the  land  should  be  rolled. 
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EARLY  HARVESTING. 

It  must  be  harvested  in  season  before  many  of 
the  heads  are  yellow,  lest  its  extreme  liability  to 
shell  cause  a  waste,  which  earlier  cutting  would 
have  saved.  Besides,  early  cut  barley  has  a  much 
brighter  color  and  therefore  is  more  saleable  as  well 
as  better  than  that  cut  later.  It  not  unfrequently 
makes  ten  or  even  twenty  cents  a  bushel  difference 
in  the  price,  if  left  standing  three  days  longer  than 
necessary. 

In  Europe,  barley  is  used  for  bread;  in  this 
country,  mainly  for  malting  and  brewing,  but  it  is 
best  for  fattening  swine  when  mixed  with  other 
grains. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

This  is.  a  grain  much  cultivated  in  this  country, 
and  one  that  affords  a  large  margin  of  profit  when 
the  soil  is  suitable.  Sandy  loam  is  its  favorite  soil, 
but  it  will  grow  on  gravelly  loam,  and  even  on 
some  light  clay  soils.  It  is  adapted  to  old  pastures 
that  need  breaking  up,  in  order  to  be  again  stocked 
to  grass,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  cereals  for 
subduing  lands  of  this  particular  sort.  It  does  not 
exhaust  land  as  much  as  most  of  the  other  grains, 
as  its  top  is  so  large  in  proportion  to  its  root  that  it 
takes  a  large  proportion  of  its  nourishment  froin 
the  air. 

TIME   OF   SOWING. 

It  is  best  to  sow  it  about  the  middle  of  June,  though 
earlier  and  later  sowing  will  generally  give  good  re- 
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turns.  The  ground  should  be  well  prepared,  about 
three  pecks  to  the  acre  be  sown,  and  the  harrowing 
in  should  be  thorough  in  order  that  all  the  seeds 
may  be  covered,  and  coming  up  at  the  same  time 
have  equal  chance  in  the  matter  of  subsequent 
growth.  There  is  no  definite  rule  as  to  the  time 
that  buckwheat 

SHOULD   BE    CUT. 

It  has  this  singular  property — not  unfrequently  some 
of  the  seeds  are  mature,  some  in  the  milk,  and 
others  in  earlier  stages  of  growth  on  the  same  stem. 
The  best  time  for  cutting,  therefore,  is  when  there 
is  less  likelihood  of  loss  by  reason  of  not  waiting  for 
growing  kernels  to  perfect  themselves,  than  from  the 
falling  off  of  those  already  perfected,  and  this  time 
each  person  must  determine  for  himself. 

MODE    OF    HARVESTING. 

When  it  is  cut  it  should  be  immediately  set  up  on 
the  butt-ends  in  little  bundles  with  the  tops  twisted 
together,  and  the  lower  part  spread  out  in  the  form 
of  a  cone ;  in  which  condition  it  should  stand  until 
sufficiently  dried  to  be  threshed.  The  straw,  if  in 
good  condition,  may  be  stacked,  and  much  of  it  will 
be  eaten  if  young  cattle  are  permitted  access  to  it. 
In  some  sections  it  is  used  to  feed  colts  and  sheep 
almost  exclusively,  but  the  practice  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended. 

USES. 

Buckwheat  cakes,  made  of  the  ground  and  bolted 
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flour  are  one  of  the  best  articles  of  diet  in  the  colder 
seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  not  inferior  to  wheat 
in  their  nutritive  qualities,  and  when  properly  pre- 
pared are  equally  palatable. 

One  of  the  best  uses  that  a  farmer  can  make  of  it 
is  feeding  to  hens.  It  is  one  of  the  best  grains  to 
incite  them  to  lay.  It  should  be  always  mixed  with 
corn  or  oats  when  fed  to  stock,  and  when  thus  mixed 
is  a  valuable  part  of  the  compound. 

One  other  use,  and  one  to  be  recommended  is, 
turning  it  under  when  approaching  maturity,  as  a 
fertilizer.  Instances  are  on  record  where  the  poor- 
est lands  have  become  equal  to  the  best  for  product- 
iveness by  plowing  in  successive  growths  of  this 
grain.  Two  crops  can  be  turned  under  in  a  season, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  invaluable. 

To  make  the  most  successful  use  of  it  as  sug- 
gested above,  it  should  be  sowed  at  least  twice 
as  thickly  as  it  is  when  it  is  to  be  cut  for  grain, 
and  should  be  turned  under  when  the  leaves  are 
at  their  completest  development,  just  as  the  buds 
are  beginning  to  form.  It  is  then  lush,  and  easy 
to  decay,  while  later  in  its  growth  the  hard  stalks 
will  remain  a  worthless  substance  in  the  soil  for  a 
considerable  time. 


CHAPTER 


MONEY  IN  VARIOUS  CROPS.   THE  POTATO. 

'HE  -potato  is  a  native  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent, being  found  in  a  wild  condition  in  several 
South  American  States.  From  an  article  considered 
at  first  only  a  luxury,  it  has  found  its  way  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  world,  and  has  come  to 
be  almost  indispensable  for  the  food  of  man  and 
beast. 

The  varieties  are  almost  infinite,  each  year  giving 
something  new,  and  many  times  something  better 
than  the  old.  The  most  popular  at  the  present  date 
are  Early  Rose,  Peerless,  Peach  Blow,  and  a  few 
others. 

BEST  SOIL. 

The  best  soil  for  the  potato  is  a  rich  loam,  neither 
wet  nor  dry ;  the  best  climate  is  one  both  cool  and 
moist ;  the  best  fertilizers  are  stable  manure,  salt, 
lime,  plaster,  ashes,  gypsum,  and  bone ;  the  best 
time  for  planting  is  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  j  the  best  seed  is  large  potatoes  cut  into 
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(perhaps)  quarters ;  the  best  distance  in  the  row, 
assuming  these  three  feet  from  each  other,  is  one 
foot  where  the  land  is  very  rich,  and  highly  manured, 
and  three  feet  where  it  is  poor,  with  little  or  no 
manure. 

EARLY    CROPS. 

Early  crops  in  four  cases  out  of  five  pay  best,  if 
they  are  raised  in  any  of  the  thickly  settled  States, 
and  sent  to  market  when  they  reach  maturity,  or  a 
little  before.  Whether  early  or  late,  when  possible, 
it  is  best  to  sell  them  in  the  fall,  as  they  shrink  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  cellar,  beside  the 
added  fear  of  frost. 

PROFIT. 

Potato  culture  is  profitable  if  everything  is  done 
that  can  be  to  promote  their  growth,  and  get  them 
to  market  in  the  best  condition.  Two  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  is  about  an  average  for  good 
soils,  which  should  net  the  raiser  at  least  from  sev- 
enty-five to  one  hundred  dollars  if  they  sell  at  prices 
not  below  the  average  of  the  last  few  years. 

TURNIPS. 

The  Ruta  Baga  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of 
roots.  It  is  excellent  for  the  table  (in  moderate 
quantities),  and  excellent  for  stock.  Fed  with  hay 
or  corn  fodder  it  gives  cattle  a  thrifty  look,  as  well 
as  excellent  health,  and  mixed  with  meal  helps  in 
producing  flesh.  For  sheep  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
better.  Feeding  them  to  ewes  that  are  to  have  or 
are  having  early  lambs,  they  make  milk,  beside  giv- 
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ing  the  sheep  an  appetite  for  other  food  less  palata- 
ble. A  bushel  for  twenty  is  ample  for  a  day,  and 
they  will  manage  to  appropriate  them  if  thrown 
whole  into  a  dry  stable. 

SOIL,    AND    SOWING. 

The  soil  best  fitted  is  a  sandy  loam.  They  must 
have  manure  in  abundance — stable  is  the  best,  next 
guano,  afterwards  what  experiment  demonstrates 
that  the  soil  most  needs.  They  should  be  sown  in 
drills  in  the  month  of  June,  the  drills  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  and  thinned  to  six  inches  in  the  row. 

They  can  be  harvested  late  in  the  fall  after  the 
other  farm  work  is  mainly  over,  and  can  be  kept  in 
bulk  in  a  warm  cellar  without  harm.  Farmers  are 
beginning  to  boil  them  for  swine,  which  is  another 
of  the  innumerable  feeding  uses  to  which  they  may 
be  profitably  put. 

SWEET   POTATOES 

are  among  the  most  profitable  crops  that  can  be 
raised  in  some  sections;  but  as  their  culture  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  latitude  and  soil  in  which  they  are 
raised,  any  directions  would  perhaps  be  useless. 
With  them,  as  with  most  else,  the  best  culture  is 
the  only  profitable  culture. 

CARROTS. 

This  is  a  valuable  root,  hardy,  easily  cultivated, 
grows  on  almost  every  soil,  and  is  next  to  the  potato 
in  nutritive  properties. 
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The  soil  best  suited  to  them  is  a  light  loam  or  fertile 
sand.  It  must  be  mellow  and  deep  to  secure  the 
best  results,  and  as  to  manure,  it  matters  but  little 
what  kind  is  used,  if  the  quantity  is  abundant. 

MODE    OF    SOWING. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  about  twenty 
inches  apart,  after  the  ground  has  become  warm 
and  dry.  It  is  best  to  prepare  the  seed  for  the  earth 
by  mixing  it  with  fine  mould,  and  then  moistening 
the  mass,  and  after  ten  days  sowing  it.  Being  ready 
to  germinate  it  gets  ahead  of  the  weeds  and  half 
the  work  of  subsequent  cleaning  is  saved.  Two 
pounds  of  good  seed  will  sow  an  acre. 

Carrots  maybe  used  for  almost  all  kinds  of  stock. 
Horses  love  them ;  they  are  good  for  working  cat- 
tle, unsurpassed  for  milch  cows,  and  taking  ease  of 
culture  and  value  when  grown  they  are  a  most  pro- 
fitable crop. 

PARSNIPS 

need  about  the  same  soil  and  culture  as  carrots. 
They  are  a  delicious  table  vegetable,  excellent  food 
for  swine,  and  for  cattle,  milch  cows,  and  sheep,  are 
much  prized. 

Each  of  these  roots,  except  the  potato,  which  is 
always  an  article  of  commerce,  subserve  an  impor- 
tant purpose  in  keeping  the  farm  stock  in  good  con- 
dition, and  thus  enabling  the  farmer  to  make  the 
largest  profit  from  the  business  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


MONEY    IN    IRRIGATION. 

DO  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  these  United  States  are  less  in  value  by 
at  least  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  per  annum 
than  they  would  have  been  if  irrigation  had  been 
studied,  the  second  quarter  of  this  century,  and  prac- 
ticed thus  far  in  the  third.  It  will  add  at  least  a 
hundred  millions  per  annum  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  if  it  has  the  attention  it  merits  from  this 
time  to  that. 

Let  us  consider,  first  and  briefly, 

ITS  HISTORY. 

It  is  probable  that  the  benefits  arising  from  flood- 
ing lands  were  first  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty.  Over- 
flowing its  banks  once  a  year,  it  made  the  submerged 
surface  marvelously  productive,  and  soon  sugge- 
the  storing  of  water  in  vast  reservoirs,  (to  be  used 
when  required,)  the  ruins  of  which  are  among  the 
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oldest  remains  of  the  earliest  civilization.  Subse- 
quently various  modes  were  practiced  to  raise  water 
from  the  summer  level  of  the  river,  which,  though 
both  toilsome  and  tedious,  have  continued  in  prac- 
tice over  four  thousand  years. 
The 

ASSYRIAN   AND    BABYLONIAN 

nations,  taught  by  the  Egyptians,  commenced  at  an 
early  day  a  similar  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  their  tributaries ;  and  to 
such  an  extent  was  the  work  carried  that  during 
several  centuries  immense  surfaces  were  watered  by 
a  net- work  of  canals,  yielding  crops  never  since  ex- 
ceeded, if  equaled. 
The 

CHINESE 

are  said  to  have  originated  the  practice  of  irrigating 
whole  districts  by  means  of  water  carried  in  little 
cisterns  upon  the  backs  of  animals,  or  in  pails  on 
the  shoulders  of  men,  not  unfrequently  several  miles, 
and  then  sprinkled  over  the  earth  from  the  perfo- 
rated nose  of  a  watering-pot — a  phase  of  Chinese 
agriculture  which  has  continued  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  present  day. 
The  ancient 

ROMANS 

introduced  the  practice  into  Italy,  where  it  became 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  their  agricul- 
ture ;  unproductive  tracts  of  immense  extent  being 
made  thereby  to  yield  sustenance  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  animals. 
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Passing  from  ancient  to  modern  times,  the 

INHABITANTS   OF    PERU 

were  found  by  their  Spanish  conquerors  in  the  use 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  works  for  irrigating 
their  lands.  No  aqueducts,  either  ancient  or  modern, 
equal,  in  length  or  the  costliness  of  their  construct- 
ing, those  made  by  the  Incas  for  the  purpose  indi- 
cated. The  water  was  brought  from  natural  or 
artificial  reservoirs  in  the  mountains,  sometimes 
several  hundred  miles.  They  passed  along  the  pre- 
cipitous sides  of  the  Andes,  through  tunnels  several 
miles  in  length,  crossing  frightful  chasms  upon  walls 
of  solid  masonry,  forming  as  a  whole  a  monument 
of  genius  and  labor  such  as  the  world  has  seldom  or 
never  elsewhere  seen.  The  one  in  the  best  state  of 
preservation  at  the  present  time  is  between  400  and 
500  miles  long;  and,  although  mainly  in  ruins,  still 
subserves  here  and  there  along  its  winding  way  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  several  hundred 
years  ago. 
The 

AZTECS   OF    MEXICO 

made  use  of  similar  means  to  counteract  the  natural 
dryness  of  their  seasons ;  and  in  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens in  and  around  their  central  city,  watered  by 
canals  and  aqueducts,  and  kept  continually  moist  by 
the  spray  of  fountains,  there  was  exhibited  to-  the 
astonished  Cortez  and  his  generals  a  perfection  of 
horticulture  then  unknown  in  Europe. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
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SPANIARDS 

carried  the  system  of  irrigation  to  great  perfection, 
millions  of  acres  being  subjected  to  this  invigorating, 
beneficent  process.  The  highest  dam  ever  con- 
structed was  built  in  1594,  in  one  of  the  provinces 
in  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  water 
coming  from  the  mountains  in  the  winter,  and  stor- 
ing it  for  subsequent  summer  use.  Its  height  was 
156  feet,  thickness  at  the  top  69  feet,  length  272 
feet,  two  almost  perpendicular  mountains  forming 
its  stupendous  abutments,  around  and  into  which  on 
either  side  canals  were  cut  to  convey  the  water  to 
points  miles  away,  where  it  could  be  used  on  the 
vineyards  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  range  or  on 
the  level  plains  below. 

Coming  down  to  the  present  time  and  uniting  re- 
sults with 

ITS   PRESENT    PRACTICE, 

perhaps  the  most  noticeable  and  satisfactory  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories. In  the  Province  of  Lombardy,  of  6,000,000 
acres,  more  than  1,000,000  are  irrigated ;  and  to  do 
this  more  than  3,000  miles  of  canal  have  been  built, 
besides  numberless  arteries  to  lead  the  water  to  pri- 
vate and  remote  properties.  The  system  has  been 
in  use  several  centuries,  and  the  results  are  as  as- 
tounding now  as  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago 
— six  crops  of  grass  now,  as  then,  being  cut  in  a 
single  season  from  the  same  meadow. 
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IN    ENGLAND, 

within  the  last  fifty  years,  irrigation  has  received 
considerable  attention,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
hay  in  some  of  the  best  cultivated  counties  being 
raised  on  watered  meadows,  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
one-half  of  that  grown  elsewhere. 

Passing  from  the  other  continent  to  this,  the 

REMARKABLE   RESULTS   IN    CALIFORNIA, 

and  especially  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  attest  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  its  use  where  the  main 
dependence  of  plants  must  be  upon  water  artificially 
supplied. 

In  some  of  the  oldest  settled  States,  where  the 
earth  receives  what  is  supposed  to  be  abundant 
moisture  from  the  clouds,  irrigation  has  been  prac- 
ticed for  scores  of  years  with  great  profit.  The 
writer  has  frequently  visited  a  meadow  containing 
twelve  acres,  lying  in  the 

STATE    OF    CONNECTICUT, 

which  has  been  watered  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  and  which  has  averaged  since  1851 
nearer  four  tons  than  three  to  the  acre,  without  an 
ounce  of  manure  having  been  put  upon  it  except 
that  dropped  by  cattle  i  in  the  autumn 

and  occasionally  fed  upon  it  in  the  winter.  This 
land  is  worth,  at  least,  two  hum  1ml  and  fifty  dollars 
an  acre,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley 
through  which  the  diverted  stream  naturally  runs,  it 
can  be  bought  for  fifteen. 
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NEED    FOB   IRRIGATION   IN   THIS   COUNTRY. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  older  settled  States 
are  so  far  exhausted  of  their  natural  fertility  that 
they  afford  no  profit  to  the  farmer,  whatever  the 
crop  raised,  without  the  addition  of  some  foreign 
fertilizing  material.  To  enrich  them  in  the  most 
economical  and  at  the  same  time  most  effective  way 
has  been  largely  the  study  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  Scientists  have  sought  for  that  subtle 
something  that  would  replace  the  missing  ingredient 
in  the  soil,  and  practical  men  have  experimented 
with  the  same  end  in  view,  both  aiming  to  raise 
maximum  crops  on  a  partially  exhausted  soil,  with 
a  minimum  outlay  for  manurial  compounds.  Hence, 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  more  than  fifty  different 
kinds  of  fertilizers,  some  of  them  natural,  some  of 
them  artificial,  and  others  a  mixture  of  the  two,  if 
they  are  anything,  have  been  put  upon  the  market 
and  sold  to  the  farmers  to  -supply  this  need,  every- 
where felt  and  as  yet  largely  unprovided  for. 

What  our  farmers  absolutely  require  is,  something 
applied  to  the  soil  that  shall  not  only  be 

CHEAP  BUT  LASTING. 

It  must  be  cheap  in  order  to  enable  the  worn-out 
East  to  compete  with  the  rich  virgin  West — the  only- 
thing  favorable  to  the  East  being  that  the  poorer 
soil  is  nearer  market  than  the  richer.  It  must  be 
lasting,  inasmuch  as  the  margin  is  so  small,  at  the 
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best,  that  constant  and  increasing  applications  would 
tend,  at  least,  to  the  absorption  of  what  profit  there 
is,  or  make  it  needful  to  adopt  the  suicidal  policy 
of  ruining  one  part  of  the  farm  to  keep  the  other  in 
a  state  of  passable  fertility. 
The 

EXPERIENCE 

of  thousands  of  years  in  the  Old  World  and  centu- 
ries in  this  has  demonstrated  that,  whether  the 
climate  be  wet  or  dry,  water  distributed  over  the 
earth,  under  favorable  circumstances,  is  the  most 
natural,  cheapest,  most  lasting,  in  short,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  the  best  producer  of 
vegetable  growth  in  existence. 
Let  us  glance  at  the 

REASONS 

that  underlie  this  fact.  All  soils,  or  nearly  all,  con- 
tain matter  which  on  solution  becomes  plant  food. 
Water  acts  as  a  solvent,  and,  when  brought  into  oc- 
casional or,  what  is  better,  constant  contact  under 
proper  circumstances  with  this  matter,  this  food  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  the  water,  as  it  can  be  in 
no  other  way,  for  the  plant's  use. 

Furthermore,  chemical  analysis  has  demonstrated 
that  the  water  of  lakes,  rivers,  brooks,  springs, 
and  even  wells,  contain  mineral  and  most  of  them 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  both  in  solution  and 
suspension,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Suppose 
that  a  single  gallon  of  water  contains  fifty  grains 
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(no  unusual  circumstance)  of  the  above  substances, 
and  that  two  thousand  gallons  are  discharged  each 
twenty-four  hours,  for  sixty  days,  upon  three  acres 
of  land.  More  than  eight  hundred  pounds  would 
have  thus  been  deposited,  all  of  which  is  fertilizing 
matter  in  a  soluble,  available  state,  laid  at  the  roots 
of  plants  for  their  absorption  and  elaboration  ;  and 
these  are  the  reasons,  briefly,  why  irrigation  so  pro- 
motes vegetable  growths. 
Now  as  to 

FEASIBILITY. 

Few  countries  are  better  situated  to  carry  out  a 
system  of  irrigation  than  ours.  Commencing  with 
our  northernmost  New  England  frontier,  and  within 
the  six  Eastern  States,  portions  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  the  region  north  and  south  of 
the  Alleghany  Ridge,  there  are  millions  on  millions 
of  acres  where  the  water  coming  from  the  hills  and 
the  mountains,  could  be  directed  from  its  natural 
channel,  and  made  to  subserve  the  most  desirable 
of  all  purposes,  viz.,  making  ten  spires  of  grass 
grow  where  one  grows  now ;  thus  adding  to  the 
world's  wealth,  and  bringing  profit,  content,  and 
happiness,  to  numberless  homes. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


MONEY    IN   IRRIGATION. 

N  a  former  chapter  I  spoke  (briefly)  of  the  his- 
tory, theory,  desirableness,  and  adaptation  to 
this  country  of  irrigation.  In  the  present  I  propose 
to  speak  of 

MODES   BY   WHICH   IT  -CAN   BE    DONE, 

indicating  the  best. 

All  waters  are  suitable  for  irrigation  excepting 
such  as  contain  an  excess  of  some  mineral  substan- 
ces that  are  deleterious  to  vegetable  life.  Such  are 
(frequently)  the  drainage  from  purely  peat-swamps, 
that  from  salt  and  mineral  springs,  and  from  ore- 
beds  of  various  kinds,  especially  those  in  which  iron 
is  held  in  solution.  Of  spring  and  ordinary  brook 
and  river  waters  those  are  the  best  which  are  denomi- 
nated uhard,"  owing  to  the  presence  of  sulphate  or 
carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia.  The  best  waters 
charged  with  fertilizing  substtinces  that  ha\ 
separated  from  the  soil  by  floods;  that  portion 
nearest  in  readiness  for  absorption  being  always  n 
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moved  by  the  water  passing  over  the  surface. 
Analagous  to  these  are  the  waters  that  have  flowed 
out  of  the  sewers  of  cities,  bearing  with  them  the 
rich  and  multiform  compounds  that  find  their  way 
into  those  common  channels  from  sinks,  stables, 
closets,  and  the  various  receptacles  of  garbage  com- 
mon to  all  thickly  populated  towns ;  or  those  that 
bear  from  slaughter-houses  and  some  manufacturing 
establishments  matter  peculiarly  suitable  to  promote 
vegetable  growths. 

But,  as  the  waters  of  springs,  brooks,  and  rivers 
are  those  (mainly)  which  the  farmer  can  appro- 
priate, let  us  consider,  first,  the 

MECHANICS    OF    IRRIGATION. 

Of  course,  all  depends  upon  the  surface  of  the 
farm  and  the  supply  of  water.  The  land  must  be 
uneven,  the  amount  of  water  should  be  considerable, 
and  it  must  enter  the  farm  at  a  point  considerably 
higher  than  it  leaves  it. 

Selecting  those  streams,  little  or  large,  whose 
source  or  point  of  entry  upon  the  farm  is  at  the 
greatest  altitude,  next  fix  upon  on  some  field  or 
meadow  having  a  suitable  inclination,  to  the  upper 
side  of  which  the  water  of  these  streams  can  be  con- 
ducted. Having  removed  all  obstructions  from  the 
bed  of  these  streams,  so  that  the  flow  will  be  unin- 
terrupted, and  consequently  no  loss  of  water  by  ab- 
sorption where  it  is  not  needed,  construct  a  dam  at 
the  highest  point  where  the  stream  can  be  made  to 
enter  the  field  or  meadow.  If  possible,  there  should 
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be  a  basin  above  the  dam,  which,  when  needed,  can 
be  filled  with  water,  to  subserve  purposes  hereinaf- 
ter indicated. 
The  best  way  to 

CONSTRUCT    A   DAM, 

where  stones  abound,  is  to  build  a  wall  across  the 
stream,  laying  the  foundation  at  the  needed  depth, 
and  carrying  it  up  to  the  requisite  height,  on  the 
upper  side  of  which,  and  reaching  to  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  wall,  a  series  of  rough  boards  should 
be  set,  their  bottom  ends  being  well  bedded  in  the 
earth  and  their  top  ends  firmly  secured  by  being 
nailed  to  a  scantling  or  something  similar,  on  tin* 
upper  side  of  which  sand  or  earth  should  be  placed, 
to  prevent  any  water  finding  its  way  through  crevi- 
ces in  the  boards.      At  the  end  of  the  dam  where 
the  water  is  to  be  taken  out  an  aperture  should  be 
left  in  the  wall  and  in  the  board  (or  plank)  piling, 
of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  passage  of  all  the  water 
in  ordinary  times,  and  nearly  all  at  all  times.      In 
this  aperture  should  be  fixed  a  gate,  so  constructed 
that  it  can  be  opened  and  shut  without  trouble. 
From  this  gateway  a  channel  should  be  dug,  having 
a  fall  of  about  one  inch  in  four  feet,  or  perhaps  one 
inch  in  three,  of  sufficient  size  nearest  the  dam  to 
contain  all  the  water  that  can  pass  through  the  gate. 
On  the  lower  side  of  this  channel  sluices  can  !>»•  cut 
at  such  intervals  as  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  t  h  • 
to  cover  and  saturate  all  that  portion  of  tin-  meadow 
below  the  channel.     When  the  rn  is  wi<l<>,  in 
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order  to  reach  its  lower  edge,  these  smaller  sluices 
should  be  closed  each  alternate  day,  and  larger  ones 
opened,  as  a  large  stream  of  water  flowing  from  each 
will  pass  considerable  distance  before  its  volume 
will  be  sensibly  diminished,  and  thus  be  carried  on 
to  the  lower  portions  of  the  field. 

It  is  always  best,  where  it  is  possible,  to  take  the 
water  out  at 

EACH    END    OF    THE    DAM, 

and  thus  be  able  to  turn  it  on  to  one  side  one  day 
and  the  other  the  next.  The  same  amount  of  water, 
for  obvious  reasons,  thus  appropriated  will  produce 
more  vegetable  matter  than  when  allowed  to  keep 
the  same  soil  saturated  without  the  permitted  action 
of  heat  and  air  upon  the  chemical  constituents  of 
the  soil. 

Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  bring  a  larger  amount 
of  water  into  a  section  of  land  than  is  required  or 
will  be  absorbed  in  passing  over  the  given  surface. 
In  this  case  other  ditches  should  be  dug,  below  the 
original  one,  to  arrest  this  surplus  water  and  convey 
it  to  other  sections,  which  the  principal  channel 
could  not  reach. 

When  wood  is  plenty,  and,  therefore,  timber  and 
boards  easily  and  cheaply  procured,  it  will  pay  to 

CONSTRUCT    FLUMES 

of  considerable  size  and  length  to  convey  water  on 
to  lands  which  would  be  most  benefited  thereby. 
With  regard  to  the  pond  mentioned  in  the  first 
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part  of  this  article,  when  the  stream  is  low  it  sub- 
serves this  purpose :  permitting  a  considerable  ac- 
cumulation, which,  being  suddenly  released,  reaches 
the  furthermost  end  of  the  channel,  whereas  the 
natural  flow  would  be  soon  absorbed,  without  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  intended. 

THE   TIME   FOR   IRRIGATING 

is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance.  In  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  it  is  best  to  allow  its  free  passage  on 
and  over  the  meadows  during  the  winter  months. 
In  the  latitude  of  New  York  a  farmer  who  has  prac- 
ticed irrigation  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
frequently  has  the  ice  from  twelve  inches  to  three 
feet  deep  over  a  meadow  that  never  fails  to  yield 
three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  An  experiment  con- 
ducted some  years  ago,  to  test  its  value  in  the  winter, 
demonstrated  that  water  was  worth  approximately 
as  much  in  January  as  in  June.  Of  course,  in  the 
spring  and  early  in  the  summer,  when  vegetation  is 
going  forward  with  great  rapidity,  its  good  effects 
are  most  apparent ;  but,  whether  at  this  or  any  other 
season,  no  water  should  be  wasted 

BEST    PLAN. 

Generally  it  is  best  to  flood  the  surface  thoroughly, 
and  then  shut  off  the  water.  If  it  is  taken  from  the 
two  ends  of  the  dam,  it  is  both  convenient  and  easy 
to  do  this,  by  shutting  down  one  gate,  and  opening 
the  other,  each  alternate  or  each  third  day.  But  if 
the  water  is  taken  out  through  a  single  aperture, 
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then  the  little  sluices  can  be  closed  for  a  part  of  the 
way,  and  the  water  conveyed  to  other  sections,  and 
thus  alternating  during  the  season.  After  the  grasses 
commence  ripening  the  water  should  be  kept  from 
the  surface  until  the  hay  is  secured.  And  this  is 
but  following  the  general  law — that  while  vegeta- 
tion of  this  character  is  growing  the  season  is  gen- 
erally wet,  but  almost  always  changes  to  dry  ness, 
if  not  drought,  when  maturity  is  nearly  reached. 

WILL  IT  PAY? 

Americans,  most  of  them,  when  any  change  is 
suggested,  inquire  for  the  bottom  line.  This  is  both 
politic  and  wise.  In  these  days,  when  the  demand 
for  money  is  so  pressing  and  inexorable,  no  one  can 
afford  to  throw  away  time,  or  invest  in  what  will 
not  give  him  an  adequate  return.  Besides,  farmers 
in  this  country  are  generally  without  the  capital 
needed  to  go  into  experiments,  when  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  result. 

But  in  this  matter 

THERE   IS  NO   DOUBT. 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  all  the  Northern 
States,  and  in  all  the  different  soils  of  these  States ; 
and  in  each  instance  the  result  has  been  the  same — 
increasing  the  product  from  two  to  fourfold,  without 
any  corresponding  expense.  At  least  four  out  of 
five  farms  in  the  more  broken  regions  of  our  country 
have  streams,  little  or  large,  which  can  be  utilized 
as  we  have  suggested.  And  in  these  days,  when 
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the  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  seeking  to  make  the 
"outs"  less  and  the  u  ins"  larger;  when  the  dc 
to  leave  the  old  for  the  new  is  every  where  apparent, 
for  the  reason  that  a  better  soil  is  supposed  to  afford 
a  better  income ;  when  the  question  of  help  is  one 
of  absorbing  interest  everywhere,  from  the  stern 
faet  that,  when  the  hired  man  is  paid,  the  farmer 
has  little  or  nothing  left  for  himself,  if  farmers,  who 
have  streams  of  water  running  across  their  farms, 
permit  longer  their  unobstructed  and  useless  flow, 
they  deserve  the  perplexity  in  their  business  and 
the  loss  which  such  a  waste  inevitably  involves. 
Unless  new  ditches  are  to  be  dug,  ravines  spanned 
by  flumes  or  tubes,  the  first  year's  increase  on  the 
crop  will  pay  the  total  expenditure,  leaving  all  subse- 
quent addition  to  the  ordinary  yield  to  be  set  to 
the  side  of  profit. 


CHAPTER 


MAXIMS   FOR   FARMERS. 

,OME  kinds  of  wood  season  better  out  of  doors 
than  under  cover,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  beam 
and  handles  of  a  plow. 


The  fifth  rail  of  a  fence  is  generally  worth  more 
than  the  other  four. 


Vegetable  decay  prepares  for  subsequent  life. 
An  exception  to  the  rule  is,  rotten  potatoes  and 
turnips  in  a  cellar,  in  May. 


Thinking  about  a  piece  of  corn  adds  five  bushels 
to  the  acre,  sometimes  ten. 


It  is  important  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things,  and 
equally  so,  whether  done  by  tough  thinking  or  a 
subsoil  plow. 

14  (213) 
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Solomon's  saying,  "  there  is  that  giveth  and  yet 
increaseth,"  has  always  been  wrested  from  its  orig- 
inal meaning.  He  had  exclusive  reference  to  the 
man  who  manures  his  lands  at  the  rate  of  forty  loads 
to  the  acre. 


Water  is  a  good  thing,  either  as  a  beverage  or  a 
solvent;  but  it  loses  its  beneficent  qualities  when 
falling  through  an  orifice  made  by  a  missing  shingle 
on  the  top  of  a  barn. 


Cigar  smoke  in  a  cornfield  may  prevent  the  dep- 
redations of  crows,  but  it  never  fails  to  make  the 
net  yield  less. 

When  a  mortgage  on  a  farm  is  so  heavy  that  the 
owner  never  tries  to  lessen  or  lift  it,  the  sooner  he 
finds  a  smaller  place,  the  better. 


The  owner's  eye  will  detect  ten  needs  on  the 
farm  where  a  hired  servant's  will  one. 


Encouraging  words  will  sometimes  make  a  scythe 
cut  well  an  hour  longer  than  it  otherwise  would. 


Weeds  in  a  corn  or  potato  field  are  like  notes  on 
interest  at  twenty  per  cent. 
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The  leaves  of  a  maple  or  elm  standing  near  the 
farm-house  door,  are  often  more  valuable  than  the 
fruit  of  a  whole  orchard  planted  elsewhere. 


It  is  never  best  to  overdo  economy  by  letting  the 
hogs  or  geese  habitually  eat  the  grass  in  the  front 
yard. 

Men  may  deceive  each  other,  but  they  can  not 
deceive  Mother  Earth.  Dealers  may  sell  sawdust 
guano  at  fifty  dollars  a  ton,  but  they  can  not  count 
on  the  soil  as  a  helper  in  their  imposition. 


There  are  two  things  that  every  farmer  must  have ; 
things  that  subserve  like  purposes  and  are  of  about 
equal  importance — a  grindstone  and  a  newspaper. 


A  good  double-bladed  jackknife  will  do  more 
towards  making  a  boy  contented  on  the  old  farm, 
than  daily  homilies  on  the  temptations  and  beset- 
ments  of  the  outside  world. 


The  true  remedy  for  uhard  times"  is  industry. 
"  In  all  labor  there  is  profit ;  but  the  talk  of  the 
lips  tendeth  only  to  penury."  uHe  that  tilleth  his 
land  shall  have  plenty  of  bread ;  but  he  that  follow- 
eth  after  vain  persons  shall  have  poverty  enough." 
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Every  farmer  should  compete  for  all  the  premiums 
at  the  Annual  Fairs  in  his  line,  except  "  The  fastest 
trotter  owned  and  raised  in  the  County." 


It  is  better  for  a  farmer  to  eat  salt  on  his  potatoes 
instead  of  butter,  if  the  latter  is  needed  to  pay  an 
old  debt  at  the  village  store. 


Give  the  Boys  Work,  and  take  pains  to  teach 
them.  It  is  to  this  source  that  we  must  look  for  our 
best  farm  men. 

A  farmer  need  never  say,  u  If  I  could  only  get 
work  I  should  be  happy."  His  store  never  lacks 
customers.  His  factory  need  never  be  run  on  half 
time. 


A  very  successful  farmer  once  remarked  that  "he 
fed  his  land  before  it  was  hungry,  rested  it  before 
it  was  weary,  and  weeded  it  before  it  was  foul." 


Fall  and  Winter  Evenings  are  the  most  profitable 
time  for  mental  culture,  social  happiness,  and  rest 


If  a  particular  production  is  all  the  rage,  sell  out 
while  prices  are  high  and  buyers  an-  plenty. 
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Write  Down  every  thing  you  have  to  do  during 
the  next  four  or  five  months ;  and  then  see  if  there 
is  not  something  that"  you  can  do  now  that  will  save 
time  and  labor  hereafter. 


It  is  not  safe  to  be  limited  to  one  product,  or  to 
set  but  one  bowl  out  when  the  sky  is  expected  to 
rain  larks.  If  your  whole  farm  is  devoted  to  to- 
bacco, and  the  season  is  bad,  or  the  market  poor, 
you  have  a  poor  show  of  larks. 


Farming  is  no  guess-work,  therefore,  know  the 
reason  of  every  thing. 


It  is  not  selfish  to  be  correct  in  your  dealings,  nor 
parsimonious  to  be  economical.  Therefore,  be  ac- 
curate in  your  weights  and  measures,  and  correct 
to  a  cent  in  your  accounts. 


When  a  farmer  allows  products  that  would  pay 
his  current  purchases  at  the  village  store,  to  decay 
or  waste,  and  has  what  he  buys  "charged,"  the 
transfer  of  his  farm  to  another  owner  is  only  a 
question  of  time. 

A  farmer's  horse  daily  hitched  at  the  village 
store  is  one  way  of  advertising  a  farm  for  sale. 


CHAPTER 


MONEY  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

N  the  following  chapter  we  propose  to  give  the 
names  of  the  best  varieties  of  seeds  for  family 
gardening,  and  also  when  and  how  to  plant.  The 
dates  are  for  the  latitude  of  New  York  City  : 

ASPARAGUS, 

Giant,  and  Conover's  Colossal,  sow  seeds  very  early 
or  set  plants  two  feet  each  way  early  in  spring. 
Trench  in  plenty  of  manure.  Ground  cannot  be 
too  rich. 

BEANS  (DWARF). 

Early  Valentine,  Long  Yellow,  Six  Weeks,  Black 
Wax.  Plant  thinly  in  rows  last  of  April  to  August. 

BEANS  (POLE). 

London  Horticultural  (very  fine,  stringless  when 
ripe),  Red  Giant,  Wax,  Indian  Chief,  Red  and  White 
Cranberry  —  April  to  July,  with  corn  or  in  hills  four 
feet  apart. 
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BEANS,  LIMA  (POLE). 

Plant  from  10th  of  May  to  June,  in  large,  rich 
hills,  four  feet  each  way ;  push  beans  eye  down, 
even  with  surface,  eight  to  a  hill,  cover  with  a  little 
sand.  When  up,  thin  out  to  four  good  plants. 

BEETS. 

Early  Flat  Bassano,  Extra  early  Blood  Turnip, 
and  Long  Blood.  From  March  to  August,  in  rows, 
twelve,  sixteen,  or  eighteen  inches  apart.  Thin  to 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  the  row. 

CRESS  (CURLED). 

Spring  and  winter  at  intervals,  same  as  Lettuce ; 
drills  one  foot  apart. 

CARROT  (EARLY). 

Early  Orange,  Long  Orange.  Last  of  March  to 
June ;  in  rows,  twelve,  sixteen,  or  eighteen  inches 
apart. 

CABBAGE   (EARLY). 

Early  Ox  Heart,  Early  Winningstaadt.  March  to 
April.  Transplant  twenty  to  forty  inches. 

CABBAGE  (LATE). 

Large  Red,  Drumhead.  Sow  early  in  May ;  Drum- 
head Savoy  and  Large  Late  Drumhead,  fifteenth  to 
twenty-fifth  of  May,  in  rows,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
apart,  Transplant  Red  (a  slow  grower)  early  in 
July ;  Drumhead  Savoy,  fifth  to  tenth ;  Large  Late 
Drumhead,  tenth  to  twentieth.  Distance,  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  inches. 
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CAULIFLOWER. 

Extra  Early  Paris.  Sow  same  time  as  Cabbages. 
Transplant  same  time  and  distance.  As  spring  plants 
generally  fail  to  head  in  summer,  better  trust  to 
July  for  setting  crops. 

CUCUMBERS. 

Early  Russian,  Early  White,  Improved  Long 
Green,  in  hills,  four  feet  apart.  Early  in  May  to 
August.  July  to  August  for  pickling. 

CELERY. 

Early  White,  Dwarf  Solid.  Sow  in  shallow  drills, 
a  foot  apart,  in  March  or  early  in  April,  in  rich 
ground.  Transplant  in  July  and  August,  in  shallow 
trenches  three  feet  apart,  and  six  inches  in  the  rows. 

CORN  (EARLY). 

Darling's,  for  extra  early  followed  by  Excelsior 
Mammoth  Sugar,  every  two  weeks,  'till  middle  of 
July.  After  that,  Darling's  to  August  1st,  in  rowa 
four  feet  apart,  plants  thinned  to  one  foot ;  hills, 
four  feet,  four  plants  to  a  hill. 

EGG  PLANT. 

Early  Long  Purple,  in  hot-beds,  1st  of  March. 
Transplant  from  last  of  May  to  early  in  June,  two  or 
three  feet  each  way. 

KXDIVE. 

Green  Curled,  April  to  July;  same  as  Lettuce. 
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LETTUCE. 

Simpson's  Curled  Silesia,  Large  Butter,  Mammoth 
Cabbage,  Tom  Thumb ;  early  in  hot  beds.  Open 
ground,  March  to  July;  sow  in  rows  a  foot  apart, 
and  transplant  a  foot  distant  each  way,  in  very  rich 
ground.  Tom  Thumb  and  Hardy  Green,  twentieth 
September,  to  winter  over,  for  early  spring  plants. 

MELON  (MUSK). 

For  early,  Jenny  Lind  and  White  Japan.  Next 
Allen's  superb  Green  Citron ;  plant  in  large  rich 
hills,  six  feet  distant,  early  in  May  to  June. 

MELON   (WATER). 

Early  Mountain  Sweet,  Black  Spanish,  Mountain 
Sprout ;  deep  rich  hills,  eight  feet  apart,  early  in 
May  to  June. 

MUSTARD   (WHITE). 

Sow  at  intervals  in  shallow  drills,  six  inches  apart; 
spring  and  autumn. 

ONIONS. 

White  Portugal,  Yellow  Danvers;  in  shallow 
drills  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart,  or  a  small  pinch 
of  seed,  six  or  eight  seeds  every  foot;  when  so 
planted,  easy  to  cultivate ;  they  will  nearly  cover 
the  ground  when  grown.  Make  ground  rich ;  sow 
in  March,  April,  or  early  in  May. 

ONION  SETS. 

Very  small  Onions,  kept  over  winter,  set  early  in 
spring,  produce  fine  Onions  early.  Use  White  Sets, 
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PARSLEY. 

Curled  or  Double ;  in  drills  a  foot  apart.  March  to 
June. 

PARSNIP. 

Long  White  Gurnsey ;  in  drills  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  apart.  March  to  June ;  thin  out  to  six  or 

eight  inches. 

PEPPER. 

Bull  Nose  or  Bell,  Sweet  Spanish,  for  salad;  sow 
in  hot  beds  early  in  spring,  or  open  ground  May 
and  June.  Transplant  eighteen  inches  each  way. 

PEAS  (EARLY). 

Carter's  First  Crop ;  Daniel  O'Rourke,  two  and  a 
half  feet  high  ;  plant  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  early 
in  March  to  May. 

McLean's  Little  Gem,  one  foot  high.  Tom  Thumb, 
eight  inches;  both  fine  for  borders. 

PEAS  (LATE). 

Champion  of  England,  five  feet,  Eugenie,  Napo- 
leon, both  three  feet ;  plant  early  in  spring  to  June; 
in  August  for  fall  crop.  Double  or  single  rows, 
four  feet  apart. 

PUMPKIN. 

Plant  in  rich  hills,  eight  feet  apart,  ten  seeds  to  a 
hill,  point  down,  thin  out  to  three  plants.  May  and 
June. 

POTATOES. 

Knrly  Rose,  Early  Goodrich,  Gleason,  Peerless, 
Early  Mohawk,  White  Peach  Blow.  April  1st  to 
July  1st,  in  rows  three  feet  apart ;  sets,  twelve  to 
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fifteen  inches  in  the  rows,  in  good  mellow  ground, 
worked  up  to  them  as  they  grow. 

RHUBARB  (LINNAEUS). 

Set  roots  in  very  rich  earth,  four  feet  apart,  cover 
with  manure  in  autumn,  forked  under  in  spring. 
Sub-dividing  old  stools  and  re-setting  gives  large 
stalk.  To  blanch  in  spring,  turn  a  barrel  over 
stools,  but  leave  top  head  in ;  for  winter  blanching 
remove  stools  in  autumn  to  dark  cellar. 

RADISH. 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip,  Early  Scarlet  Short  Top. 
March  to  June  (for  summer) ;  White  Summer  Tur- 
nip, Black  and  White  Spanish,  to  September.  Sow 
thinly  in  drills  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart. 

SALSIFY  OR  VEGETABLE  OYSTER. 

Long  White,  April  to  June ;  in  drills  a  foot  apart ; 
thin  out  to  three  inches. 

SPINACH. 

Round  Leaved,  Prickly  Leaved,  early  in  March 
to  the  end  of  September,  in  drills  a  foot  apart ;  and 
thinly  in  rows.  Ground  can't  be  too  rich. 

SQUASH  (LATE). 

Boston  Marrow,  Hubbard ;  May  and  June.  Large 
rich  hills,  eight  feet  each  way ;  put  ten  seeds  in  a 
hill,  points  down ;  thin  out  when  strong  to  three 
good  plants. 

SQUASH  (EARLY). 

Early  Striped  Bush,  Golden  Bush, — April  and 
May, — large  hills  four  feet  each  way. 
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TOMATO. 

Early  Red,  Smooth  and  Trophy.  Put  seed  early 
in  hot  beds,  for  early  plants.  Transplant  in  May. 
Lay  the  plants  down  sloping.  Leave  only  three 
inches  of  the  top  out,  this  secures  rapid  growth. 

TOMATO  (LATE). 

Sow  seed  in  open  ground  in  April,  transplant  four 
feet,  treat  same  as  Early  in  setting  them. 

TURNIP   (SPRING). 

Early  Dutch  Strap-leaved  must  be  sown  very 
early,  or  they  are  worthless. 

TURNIP  (RUTA-BAGA). 

Sow  in  June,  in  rows  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
inches,  thin  out  eight  to  ten  inches. 

TURNIP   (FLAT). 

Red  Top,  Strap-leaved,  and  Yellow  Stone,  last 
of  July  for  early  use,  and  fifteenth  of  August  to 
September  for  winter,  in  rows  a  foot  apart ;  thin  to 
three  or  four  inches. 

HERBS. 

Sage,  Summer  and  Winter  Savory,  Thyme,  Sweet 
Marjoram — sow  in  shallow  drills,  twelve  to  eight 
inches  distant;  cut  when  in  bloom. 

With  the  information  here  given,  an  individual 
can  raise  not  only  his  own  vegetables,  but  enter 
upon  the  business  of  market-gardening,  which,  in 
favorable  locations,  is  counted  the  most  profitable 
that  a  man  can  follow.  The  best  way  is  to  begin 
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on  a  small  scale,  arid  if  successful  in  a  garden  of  the 
size  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  the  same  success  is  rea- 
sonably certain  in  a  larger  one. 

A  good  garden  for  a  working  man  is  always  a 
source  of  profit,  as  he  can  appropriate  time  therein 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  and  save  there- 
by scores  of  dollars  which  would,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, be  paid  for  vegetables  which  he  can 
much  cheaper  raise  than  buy. 

Twelve  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the 
Eastern  States,  a  man  struggling  to  support  a  large 
family,  and  give  his  children  a  fair  education,  found 
himself  always  in  want  of  money,  and  generally  a 
little  in  arrears  at  the  year's  end.  Happily  the  idea 
of  a  garden  where  he  could  spend  his  leisure  hours 
was  suggested  by  a  considerate  brother  workman. 
A  quarter  of  an  acre  was  at  once  hired ;  about  an 
average  of  an  hour  each  morning  was  given  to  it, 
with  perhaps  half  an  hour  at  night,  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  and  beside  the  endless  delight  that  the  grow- 
ing plants  gave  him,  he  found  in  the  autumn  that 
his  family  expenses  had  been  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  less  than  during  the  previous  season,  leaving 
him  a  little  margin  to  put  into  the  bank,  which  from 
that  time  to  this  has  been  increased  by  annual  addi- 
tions, until  now  he  has  enough  to  build  a  house  of 
his  own  on  an  acre  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  very  much  to  his  own  and  his  family's  com- 
fort and  satisfaction. 

Almost  every  day-laborer  can  do  something  of 
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this  sort,  and  thus  by  spending  his  time  in  his  gar- 
den, frequently  with  his  wife  and  children,  instead 
of  at  resorts  where  both  manners  and  morals  are 
endangered,  he  can  lay  the  foundation  of  coming 
competency. 

Every  man  who  owns  a  house  (or  hires  one)  how- 
ever humble,  should  add  to  its  attractions  by  culti- 
vating flowers.  Think  of  a  cottage  with  nothing  but 
its  bare  walls  standing  on  a  section  of  earth  out  of 
which  no  green  thing  is  growing ;  and  another,  sur- 
rounded with  objects  that  attract  and  delight  the 
senses.  One  is  a  barrack,  the  other  is,  or  may  be,  a 
home. 

Think  again,  of  a  family  of  children  forced  to  live 
where  they  can  see  none  of  these  beautiful  objects, 
and  another  family,  that  with  father  and  mother  are 
permitted  to  spend  some  portion  of  each  day  among 
them,  seeing  the  gradual  growth  and  unfolding  of 
what  is  always  so  attractive  to  the  young. 

Think  again,  of  a  home  that  is  made  so  beautiful 
all  the  long  summer  months,  that  the  owner  comes 
at  length,  to  think  it  a  paradise ;  comes  to  have  a 
desire  to  spend  his  leisure  hours  there,  instead  of  at 
places  where  men  too  frequently  resort  when  the 
work  of  the  day  is  over,  and  you  have  a  clue  to  the 
blessed  ministry  of  these  beautiful  objects,  and  a 
n-jisnn  why  they  should  surround  and  beautify  every 
dwelling. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


MONEY   IN    CATTLE. 

._  VERY  farmer  having  to  do  with  cattle  and 
Vho  proposes  to  receive  the  largest  possible  re- 
turn from  his  business,  needs  to  know  what  particu- 
lar breeds  are  best  for  his  particular  use.  If  his 
specialty  is  Butter,  then  he  wants  the  best  breed  for 
butter.  Or  he  needs  working-cattle,  or  beef,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

We  propose  therefore,  to  give  the  main  points  of 
most  of  the  popular  breeds,  and  such  statements 
with  regard  to  them  as  will  enable  any  farmer  to 
decide  which  is  best  for  his  particular  use,  or  which 
combination  is-  best,  if  pure  bloods  are  beyond  his 
means. 

Commencing  with 

NATIVE    CATTLE 

we  may  say,  that  this  term  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of 
cattle   in  this  country,   excepting  such  as  are  the 
pure  progeny  of  imported  stock.     It  embraces  some 
of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst,  and  as  to  shape, 
color,  size,  it  comprehends  all  and  every  kind 
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WHERE    FOUND. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  cattle  in  the 
Northeastern  States  are  natives,  and  some  of.  them 
are  among  the  best  in  the  country.  They  have  been 
sources  of  wealth  for  generations  and  will  continue 
to  be  for  generations  to  come.  They  can  be  and 
are  being  improved  by  judicious  crossing  between 
themselves,  and  especially  with  foreign  and  perhaps 
better  bred  stock  ;  and  they  are  not  to  be  despised 
when  they  exhibit  all  the  qualities  of  the  best 
animals,  if  their  color  is  not  of  a  particular  shade, 
or  their  names  are  not  mentioned  in  some  carefully 
kept  herd-book. 

THE   ARISTOCRATIC   DEVON. 

This  beautiful  breed  is  claimed  to  have  been  the 
original  cattle  of  England,  being  known  in  some 
sections  before  the  Roman  invasion,  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Era. 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF    THE    DEVON. 

They  are  of  medium  size,  of  a  deep  red  color, 
symmetrical  in  shape,  of  beautiful  appearance,  and 
probably  combine  more  excellences  than  any  other 
race.  They  have  been  kept  for  many  centuries  al- 
most exclusively  in  many  of  the  best  counties  of 
England,  where  they  are  so  satisfactory  to  those  who 
own  them,  that  the  introduction  of  other  breeds  is 
not  generally  permitted.  Constant  improvement 
has  brought  them  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
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developing  qualities  in  any  direction  that  the  breed- 
er aims  at,  if  only  time  and  care  are  bestowed. 

EARLY   IMPORTATIONS. 

Some  of  the  earliest  importations  into  this  coun- 
try were  of  this  breed,  and  not  a  few  natives  are 
tinctured  with  this  most  excellent  blood.  Especial- 
ly is  this  seen  in  those  sections  where  oxen  are 
raised ;  the  finest  being  a  cross,  between  a  male  of 
this  race,  and  a  first-class  native  mother. 

POINTS. 

Their  special  characteristics  are :  small  bones — 
round  and  long  carcasses,  wide  hips,  short  legs, 
straight  and  broad  back,  fine  head  and  neck,  deep 
chest  and  brisket,  prominent  eye,  high  spreading 
horns,  yellow  muzzle,  with  a  peculiarly  graceful  and 
aristocratic  appearance. 

AS  MILKERS, 

they  are  naturally. good,  giving  a  large  quantity  of 
good  quality,  and  which  produces  more  than  an 
average  quality  of  butter.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence however  between  pure  Devons  in  this  regard ; 
some  being  best  for  beef  and  others  for  milk 

FOR   BEEF   AND   FOR   WORK. 

Beef  from  Devon  cattle  is  of  the  best  quality,  and 
for  working  cattle  they  excel  all  others.  They  are 
quick  in  their  action,  elegant  (if  we  may  use  that 
word)  in  style,  always  good  natured,  easily  matched, 
as  their  color  is  always  the  same,  and  generally 
15 
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have  that  even  temper  that  gives  them  the  steady 
endurance,  which  is  never  seen  in  fretful  or  fiery 
animals. 

INTRINSIC   AND   SPECIAL  VALUE. 

They  are  easily  kept,  are  sufficiently  hardy  to 
withstand  the  rigors  of  almost  any  average  latitude, 
and  are  to  be  generally  commended  as  a  profitable 
stock.  If  a  farmer  proposes  to  make  a  business  of 
raising  steers,  something  that  generally  has  a  good 
margin  of  profit  in  it,  there  is  no  breed  that  com- 
pares with  the  Devons  for  this  purpose.  If  he 
proposes  to  make  butter,  unless  he  has  facilities  for 
aiving  to  his  animals  extra  care  and  extra  food,  he 
will  do  no  better  than  to  keep  them  for  this  particu- 
lar use. 

AYRSHIRES. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  breed  for 
purely  milking  purposes.  They  take  their  name 
from  the  County  of  Ayr,  where  they  are  Sciid  to 
have  originated  and  where  they  are  bred  to  their 
greatest  perfection.  The  original  importations 
into  this  country,  as  well  as  the  stock  that  has  origi- 
nated therefrom  since  their  introduction,  has  given 
them  in  America  about  the  same  celebrity  as  milk- 
ers that  they  have  in  Scotland. 

POINTS. 

They  are  of  medium  size ;  of  dark  red  or  brown 
and  white  color,  and  occasionally  inclining  to  roan  ; 
sometimes  flecked  or  spotted,  the  red  and  white 
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variously  intermingled.  They  are  squarely  built, 
short  legs,  broader  behind  than  before,  straight  in 
the  back,  wide  across  the  hips,  finely  shaped  udder 
with  the  milk  marks  always  well  developed.  Their 
heads  are  small,  horns  short  and  well  set,  eyes 
bright,  nose  either  dark  or  yellow,  the  dark  usually 
prevailing,  and  as  dairy  cows  they  have  proved 
themselves  most  satisfactory. 

As  a  beef  animal,  or  for  work,  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  some  other  breeds,  their  chief  ex- 
cellence being  the  one  already  indicated. 

Next  to  the  Ayrshires  come  the 

ALDERNEYS  OR  JERSEYS. 

They  are  a  small,  choice  race,  giving  a  moderate 
quantity  of  milk  but  of  rare  richness,  milk  that  will 
produce  more  cream  from  the  same  quantity  than 
that  from  any  other  breed ;  and  though  perhaps 
not  profitable  to  be  kept  as  a  herd  for  dairy  purpo- 
ses, are  particularly  so,  kept  with  several  other 
cows,  in  order  that  the  admixture  of  perhaps  one- 
tenth  of  their  milk  may  add  color  to  butter  not  oth- 
erwise obtainable. 

DESCRIPTION. 

They  are  of  small  size,  and  in  shape  are  lean 
and  angular.  Their  heads  are  small,  muzzles  black, 
faces  mealy,  eyes  bright  and  prominent,  foreheads 
sinking  or  slightly  concave,  horns  light,  short  and 
crooked.  Their  shoulders  are  narrow  and  high, 
chest  thin,  belly  large,  back  generally  a  little  de- 
pressed, high  and  well-spread  hips  and  thin  thighs. 
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The  udder  and  teats  are  delicate  and  well  shaped, 
and  they  give  a  moderate  quantity,  say  eight  or  ten 
quarts  a  day,  of  the  richest,  yelloweskmilk,  yielding 
more  butter  to  the  same  quantity  than  any  othei 
race  known. 

COLOR. 

Their  color  is  usually  fawn  and  white,  or  grey ; 
sometimes  a  smoky  or  brown  hue  prevails  and  oc- 
casionally they  are  black  and  white  mottled.  Their 
disposition  is  generally  good,  but  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
northern  climates  unless  they  have  extra  care,  and 
are  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  appreciate  their 
good  qualities  and  thus  give  them  all  the  attention 
they  need. 

SPECIAL  USE. 

When  a  man  keeps  but  one  or  two  animals  and 
desires  the  best  milk  and  the  finest  colored  and 
finest  flavored  butter,  he  can  do  no  better  than  to 
purchase  animals  of  this  breed.  Butter  from  them 
is  sometimes  sold  at  over  a  dollar  a  pound,  wli 
that  made  from  common  cows  can  be  bought  for 
one-third  of  that  price,  for  the  reason,  that  not  a 
few  persons  desire,  and  will  have  the  best,  whatever 
the  cost. 

As  a  beef-producing  animal  the  Alderneys  or 
Jerseys  are  not  to  be  mentioned  with  some,  and 
in  fact,  most  other  breeds.  Their  specialty  is  that 
already  indicated  ;  and  outside  of  that,  they  are  as 
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much  below  the  average  as  they  are  above  it  in 
their  particular  department. 

A  few  individuals  in  the  country,  favorably  situ- 
ated, keep  herds  of  this  stock  for  their  milk  and 
butter,  but  can  only  make  it  profitable  by  selling 
the  product  at  the  enormous  prices  which  we  have 
indicated. 

SHORT-HORNS. 

For  most  purposes  this  is  the  most  universally 
popular  breed  in  the  country.  They  are  of  ancient 
origin,  though  not  dating  back  as  far  as  the  Devons. 
They  have  been  bred  almost  exclusively  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England  until  early  in  the 
present  century,  but  are  now  spread  almost  as  widely 
as  civilization  itself. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

Their  characteristics  are,  large  size,  great  depth 
and  breadth  of  carcass,  small  bones,  fine  symme- 
try, attractive  color,  which  is  generally  red  and 
white,  or  these  colors  in  patches  agreeably  inter- 
mingled through  all  the  shades  of  roan.  They  have 
fine  heads,  clean  necks,  yellow  noses,  bright  eyes, 
small  short  curved  horns,  and  a  generally  imposing 
appearance.  They  mature  early,  and  make  a  good 
return  for  everything  which  is  fed  to  them,  whether 
in  beef  or  in  milk. 

VALUE    FOR   BEEF. 

But  it  is  for  beef  that  they  are  to  be  specially 
commended.  They  are  so  physically  organized 
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that  more  than  the  average  portion  of  what  is 
called  the  best  part  of  a  beef  animal  is  found  upon 
them ;  and  what  is  an  equally  valuable  character- 
istic, as  has  been  hinted,  the  same  food  fed  to  them 
makes  a  larger  increase  in  weight  than  if  fed  to  al- 
most any  other  stock. 

When  a  farmer  is  proposing  to  make  beef,  and 
make  money  by  the  business,  if  his  pastures  are 
good  in  the  summer,  and  his  mode  of  feeding  is 
generous,  short-horned  stock  is  by  far  the  best. 

BRIEF   SUMMING   UP. 

The  four  breeds  which  we  have  mentioned,  Devon, 
Alderneys,  Ayrshires  or  Jerseys,  and  Short-Horns, 
are  the  principal  pure  breeds  in  the  United  States. 
From  these,  selections  can  be  made  which  will  be 
fitted  for  any  particular  line  that  any  farmer  pro- 
poses to  follow.  As  a  whole,  for  our  northern  lati- 
tudes, the  Devon  is  the  best — taking  all  its  charac- 
teristics into  consideration.  For  a  herd  of  milch- 
cows,  kept  for  butter  alone,  Ayrshires  stand  first. 
When  one  or  two  animals  are  kept  by  some  person 
able  and  willing  to  give  them  extra  care,  Alderneys 
or  Jerseys  cannot  be  equaled,  or  if  one  or  two  can 
be  kept  in  separate  enclosures,  and  their  milk 
mingled  with  a  dozen  of  some  other  breeds,  the 
ffect  will  be  seen,  adding  from  two  to  five  cents  a 
pound  to  the  appearance  and  the  quality  of  the 
butter. 

For  beef  alone,  the  Short-Horns  are  altogether 
better  than  either  of  the  others ;  and  in  fact,  this  is 
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about  the  only  breed  that  will  pay  for  fattening  in 
the  general  condition  of  our  markets. 

SECRET    OF    SUCCESS   IN    KEEPING    CATTLE. 

In  making  a  business  of  making  butter  or  beef, 
the  man  who  adapts  his  stock  to  his  business  the 
most  wisely  is  the  surest  of  success.  An  average 
herd  of  native  cows  will  not  make  much  more  than 
one-half  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  that  can 
be  made  from  the  same  number  which  have  been 
selected  for  this  particular  purpose,  each  having  ex- 
actly the  same  keeping.  So  a  pair  of  four  year 
old  steers,  of  coarse  native  breeds,  will  never  bring 
more  than  three-quarters  as  much  as  pure  or  high 
grade  Devons  of  the  same  age,  the  cost  of  rearing 
and  breaking  being  always  in  favor  of  the  better 
physically  organized  animals. 

The  best,  therefore,  for  the  use  to  which  the  farm- 
er proposes  to  put  them,  is  the  only  kind  which  the 
farmer  should  ever  keep  ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  farmer  that  follows  these  or  similar 
suggestions  and  the  one  who  does  not,  is  seen  in  the 
competency  of  the  one  and  the  poverty  of  the  other. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 


MONEY   IN   SHEEP. 

'ROBABLY  the  most  remarkable  animal  that 
ever  inhabited  this  planet  is  the  sheep.  As 
their  fossil  remains  exist  only  in  recent  geologi- 
cal formations,  it  is  probable  they  came  into  exist- 
ence about  the  same  time  with,  and  for  the  express 
use  of  man ;  the  first  animal  mentioned  in  sacred 
history  which  we  have  been  able  to  identify,  being 
of  this  species, 

PECULIARITIES   OF   THIS   REMARKABLE   ANIMAL. 

No  animal  occupies  so  wide  a  range  of  latitude  as 
the  sheep,  being  found* in  every  zone,  and  in  almost 
every  country  of  every  zone. 

No  animal  subsists  on  so  great  a  variety  of  food 
as  the  sheep.  It  eats  cultivated  grasses,  cereals, 
roots ;  it  browses  on  bitter  and  aromatic  herbs ;  it 
crops  the  leaves  and  gnaws  the  bark  from  the  forest 
shrubs,  and  the  pungent  and  cvni  resinous  ever- 
greens; and  astounding  as  it  may  seem,  in  some  of 
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the  northernmost  latitudes,  during  the  long  and 
rigorous  winters  when  all  other  resources  fail,  it  sub- 
sists on  fish  or  flesh,  and  if  reduced  to  the  extremest 
necessity  eats  its  own  wool. 

No  animal  exhibits  such  diversity  of  size,  color, 
form,  covering,  and  general  appearance.  Its  weight 
at  maturity  ranges  from  thirty-five  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds ;  its  color  is  of  every  shade  from 
the  white  or  black  of  our  own  country  through 
brown,  dun,  blue,  buff,  gray,  and  even  spotted ;  its 
form,  though  somewhat  the  same  everywhere,  varies 
in  the  shape  of  the  body  —  some  being  fat  and 
stocky,  others  lean  and  thin;  some  having  many 
horns,  others  two,  erect  and  spindle,  or  twisted  on 
either  side  of  the  head,  while  others  still  have  none ; 
and  in  the  matter  of  tail,  some  have  long,  some 
broad,  and  some  a  mere  button  of  a  tail  amounting  in 
fact  to  no  tail  at  all ;  and  as  to  covering,  there  is 
nothing  between  the  finest,  silkiest  fibre,  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  to  the  coarsest  hair-like  sub- 
stance— sometimes  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  that 
does  not  grow  upon  the  bodies  of  the  almost  infinite 
varieties  of  this  singular  animal. 

UNUSUAL   SOURCES   OF    PROFIT. 

It  is  well  known  that  no  animal  is  so  generally 
a  source  of  profit  as  the  sheep.  Most  domestic  ani- 
mals yield  a  revenue  from  a  single  and  at  the  most 
two  sources.  Males  of  the  Bovine  species  are  val- 
uable for  the  growth  of  their  bodies,  which,  at  ma- 
turity,  can  be  used  as  food ;  and  incidentally  undei 
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some  conditions,  their  work.  Females  of  the  same 
species  give  in  addition,  young,  or  in  its  stead,  milk, 
which  is  the  young  one's  natural  support.  Horses 
are  simply  beasts  of  burden  and  breeders,  beyond 
which,  in  this  country,  they  are  worthless.  But 
sheep  always  supply  two  sources  of  revenue,  and  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases  three — their  bodies,  taking 
it  all  in  all,  the  best  food  in  the  world ;  their  wool, 
which  is  always  and  everywhere  in  demand  as  an 
article  of  commerce  ;  and  their  lambs,  which  serve 
to  keep  the  old  stock  good,  or  early  slaughtered, 
bring  the  price  of  the  mother,  and  sometimes  double 
that  price  every  year. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  profit  to  all  civil- 
ized nations,  they  are  employed  by  the  rude,  roving 
tribes  of  the  East  for  carrying  burdens;  their  milk 
is  not  unfrequently  used,  even  among  civilized,  as 
it  is  generally  among  uncivilized  nations,  both  as  a 
drink  and  to  make  butter  and  cheese ;  and  last  but 
not  least,  various  machines  for  pumping  water, 
churning  milk,  and  performing  other  household 
operations  are  kept  in  motion  when  required,  by 
the  weight  or  draft  of  this  animal. 

DESIRABLE    BREEDS    FOR   THIS   COUNTRY. 

Of  the  immense  number  of  the  varieties  of  this 
animal,  only  three,  if  we  except  the  Native,  which 
includes  t:  i  of  the  original  1! 

Mountain  breed,  (the  only  sheep  indigenous  to  North 
Am-  -nd  all  mixtures  of  the  pure  bloods, 

considered    specially    desirable    lor    this    coun 
First  in  order,  if  not  first  in  excellence,  is  the 
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MERINO. 

This  is  undoubtedly  among  the  most  ancient  of  the 
race.  It  is  mentioned  by  various  Roman  and  Greek 
authors,  and  probably  was  introduced  into  these 
countries  from  the  East  hundreds  of  years  before 
Christ.  Strabo  mentions  that  some  of  the  finest 
wooled  of  what  are  supposed  was  this  variety,  sold 
for  $750 ;  and  in  the  early  centuries,  they  were  bred 
to  great  perfection  by  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  Rams  of  this 
species  sold  from  one  thousand  to  twenty-five  hund- 
red dollars,  and  in  later  times  they  have  been  sold 
at  prices  that  seemed  exorbitant  for  an  animal  of  so 
small  a  size  and  so  brief  a  life. 

PECULIARITIES. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Merino  are,  abundance 
and  fineness  of  its  fleece ;  its  crimped  or  spiral  pro- 
clivities ;  the  firmness  by  which  it  holds  to  the  skin; 
and  the  excessive  quantity  of  yolk,  which  gives  it 
a  softness  peculiarly  its  own.  They  have  large 
horns ;  hoofs,  singularly  long ;  almost  always  a  black 
crust-like  substance  on  the  outside  of  the  fleece, 
while  the  inside  is  of  a  brilliant  golden  hue,  the 
wool  frequently  covering  the  entire  legs  and  head 
with  the  exception  of  the  face.  They  attain  a  great 
age,  some  of  the  best  ewes  bearing  lambs  for  twelve 
years.  They  are  small  boned,  close  made,  of  medium 
size,  weighing  from  sixty  pounds  to  one  hundred 
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and  thirty.  They  are  light  in  the  shoulders  and 
chest,  and  the  quality  of  their  flesh  is  not  equal  to 
the  best  mutton  sheep. 

WOOL 

is  the  great  object  for  which  this  breed  of  sheep 
should  be  kept ;  and  in  this  they  are  unequaled,  if 
fineness  and  weight  are  required,  and  when  they 
are  kept  at  a  distance  from  market  they  will  always 
make  the  most  profitable  returns.  They  are  not  so 
good  for  lambs  or  mutton  as  some  other  kinds,  and 
hence  are  not  adapted  to  the  neighborhood  of  cities 
or  to  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States. 
The 

SOUTH  DOWN 

perhaps  comes  next  to  the  Merino.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  sheep,  and  has  been  bred  for  a  long  time 
in  England  where  it  has  always  maintained  its  char- 
acter as  a  hardy  animal,  yielding  a  moderate  amount 
of  wool,  and  furnishing  mutton  of  a  superior  flavor. 

POINTS. 

One  of  the  best  writers  describes  the  South  Down 
as  follows: — Head  small  and  hornless;  face  dark 
brown  or  grey ;  lip  thin,  and  the  space  between  the 
nose  and  eyes  narrow ;  under  jaw  fine  and  thin ; 
ears  wide  apart ;  forehead  covered  with  wool ;  eye 
full  and  bright;  neck  of  medium  length,  thin  to- 
wards the  head,  but  enlarging  toward  the  shoulders, 
where  it  should  be  broad  and  high;  1  Ido 
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and  deep  and  projecting  forward  between  the  fore- 
legs ;  shoulders  on  a  line  with  the  back ;  back  flat 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  roots  of  the  tail ;  loin 
broad  and  flat ;  rump  long  and  broad ;  tail  high  up 
and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  spine  ;  belly  as  straight 
as  the  back;  legs  of  medium  length;  fore-legs 
straight,  and  standing  well  apart ;  bones  fine ;  belly 
well  defended  with  wool,  which  should  come  down 
before  to  the  knee,  and  behind  to  the  hock,  being 
close,  curled,  and  fine,  and  free  from  spiry -project- 
ing fibres. 

ITS   GREATEST   VALUE. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  South-Down  is  in  its 
mutton-producing  qualities.  It  comes  to  maturity 
very  early,  is  unusually  hardy,  cfuite  prolific,  the 
ewes  not  unfrequently  producing  two  lambs  instead 
of  one  at  a  birth ;  will  subsist  well  on  short  pasture, 
and  will  produce  a  medium  amount  of  medium  wool. 
On  the  whole,  when  the  lambs  can  be  marketed  at 
four  or  six  months  old,  and  when  the  keeping  is  not 
the  best,  there  is  as  much  money  in  this  as  in  any 
other  breed.  Their  wool  is  of  medium  length,  and 
always  commands  a  ready  sale  and  prices  a  little 
under  that  of  the  Merino. 

LONG   WOOL   BREEDS. 

There  are  three  breeds  that  are  designated  as 
41  long  wools,"  Cotswold,  Leister,  and  Lincolns. 
They  are  the  largest  class  of  sheep  known,  are 
without  horns,  with  very  coarse,  open  white  fleeces 
of  long  fibre,  most  valuable  for  combing  purposes 
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and  the  manufacture  of  blankets  and  other  worsted 
goods  requiring  both  length  and  strength  of  staple. 

They  are  also  good  mutton  sheep:  they  some- 
times grow  to  a  very  large  size,  and  with  good  keep- 
ing and  good  care,  in  favorable  localities,  they  are 
a  most  excellent  class  of  sheep  to  keep. 

These  sheep,  when  they  have  been  kept  pure,  are 
held  at  prices  which  the  ordinary  farmer  can  hardly 
afford  to  pay ;  but  grades  of  the  several  long  wool 
varieties  are  adapted  to  his  needs  and  within  the 
reach  of  his  means. 

SOURCES   OF   PROFIT. 

The  wide  range  of  latitude  in  which  sheep  can 
be  kept,  and  the  constant  demand  for  their  products, 
in  all  cold  countries  especially,  has  led  to  their  wide 
and  almost  universal  introduction. 

IN   NEW    ENGLAND. 

Beginning  with  New  England,  they  are  gener- 
ally kept  here  for  their  lambs,  wool,  and  mutton, 
the  three  products  being  mentioned  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  and  there  is  no  stock  in  these 
States  that  pays,  taking  ten  years  together,  as  well. 

BEST   MEANS   OF    KEEPING,    ETC. 

Let  us  briefly  indicate  the  best  modes  of  keeping 
and  treatment  for  this  latitude. 

About  fifty  is  as  large  a  number  as  should  be 
kept  in  a  single  flock  where  they  are  to  pasture  in 
nearly  the  same  fields  for  seven  months  in  the  y- 
and  be  kept  in  the  same  stable  for  the  other  five. 
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Where  there  are  more  than  this  number,  there  is 
always  a  perceptible  change  for  the  worse  in  some 
of  them  during  the  summer,  and  a  great  liability  to 
distempers  during  the  winter.  Besides,  fifty  sheep 
well  kept,  from  April  to  November,  and  properly 
stabled  from  December  to  April,  will  yield  a  revenue 
as  large  if  not  larger  than  sixty  or  even  seventy 
where  the  care  and  attention  is  not  as  complete. 

EARLY   LAMBS. 

If  sheep  are  kept  within  ten  miles  of  one  of 
the  smaller  cities,  or  within  thirty  miles  of  any 
great  centre,  it  is  best  to  raise  early  lambs.  They 
are  generally  worth  in  the  States  we  have  mentioned, 
and  we  might  add  half  a  dozen  others  at  least,  ten 
cents  a  pound  live  weight,  if  ready  for  market  by 
the  middle  of  May  or  the  first  of  June,  and  sold 
between  these  dates  and  the  fourth  of  July.  It  so 
happens  that  spring  lamb  is  a  dish  that  suits  all  pal- 
ates, and  is  only  limited  in  its  consumption  by  its 
cost.  It  is  further,  a  fashionable  dish,  and  especial- 
ly has  it  come  to  pass  that  the  average  American 
would  almost  as  soon  go  without  his  lamb  and  peas 
for  his  Fourth  of  July  dinner,  as  to  be  deprived  of 
his  turkey  at  Thanksgiving. 

WHEN   AND    HOW. 

In  order  to  have  lambs  ready  for  market  at  this 
date,  they  should  be  dropped  in  February.  To 
make  them  all  they  should  be,  no  sheep  should  be 
included  in  the  flock  designed  for  this  particular 
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purpose,  but  those  of  the  very  first  class — say  ewes 
from  three  to  six  years  old,  which  are  both  large 
and  healthy. 

They  must  have  good  hay  up  to  the  time  of  lamb- 
ing, and  should  have  grain  (corn  is  the  best)  for  a  few 
days  previously.  Afterwards,  the  best  food  is  rowen 
with  corn  and  oats,  say  a  pint  once  a  day,  and  a 
bushel  of  turnips  to  thirty  sheep. 

They  must  have  exercise,  and  what  is  better,  in 
fact,  absolutely  needful,  good  air.  Some  farmers 
keep  them  in  close  pens  all  winter,  generally  having 
the  yard  on  the  south  side  of  some  barn,  the  under- 
ground apartment  of  which  opens  to  the  south,  but 
it  would  seem  best  to  allow  them  the  range  of  an 
acre  or  more,  on  pleasant  days. 

TREATMENT   IN    SPRING   AND    SOURCE    OF    PROFIT. 

When  turned  out  in  the  spring,  they  must  have 
the  best  pasturage  with  grain  for  a  few  days,  until 
they  get  used  to  grass,  and  if  all  these  particulars 
are  observed  and  the  sheep  are  of  either  of  the 
larger  breeds,  the  lambs  will  average  from  five  to  ten 
dollars  each,  if  sold  at  the  dates  already  mentioned. 
Then  comes  the  second  profit,  the  wool,  which 
should  be  taken  off  early  in  June,  if  the  weather  is 
favorable  ;  and  later  in  the  year,  all  the  older  por- 
tion of  the  flock  can  be  sold  for  mutton  and 
their  places  be  supplied  by  the  purchase  of  later 
lambs  from  some  person,  who,  uninstructed  in  tin? 
best  mode  of  making  money  from  sheep,  has  his 
lambs  come  in  May,  and  sells  them  in  October  for 
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half  what  his  wiser  neighbor  obtained  for  his  the 
previous  June. 

KEEPING   FOR   WOOL   ALONE. 

When  they  are  kept  exclusively  for  wool,  a  smal- 
ler breed  of  sheep,  like  the  Merinos,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  and  if  the  sale  of  sheep  for  the  same  pur- 
pose cannot  be  readily  made,  quite  a  proportion  of 
wethers  is  profitable.  When  lambs  are  raised,  it  is 
always  best  to  allow  only  those  to  become  mothers 
which  are  strongest  and  largest,  making  two  flocks 
and  putting  the  underling  ewes  with  the  wethers. 

Sheep  every  where  thrive  the  best  that  have  shel- 
ter. A  cold  rain  saturating  the  wool  at  any  time 
between  the  first  of  December  and  the  middle  of 
April,  is  a  great -discomfort  and  a  great  damage. 
An  underground  stable  is  the  best,  opening  to  the 
south,  into  which  they  should  be  permitted  to  go  at 
pleasure. 

CASTRATING. 

One  of  the  best  modes  is  to  remove  the  entire 
scrotum  with  a  sharp  knife  when  the  lamb  is  from 
three  to  five  days  old.  One  of  the  best  sheep- 
growers  in  the  country  told  the  writer  that  his  plan 
was  to  use  his  knife  in  the  way  indicated  the  first 
time  he  saw  the  lamb,  which  was  generally  before 
it  was  twelve  hours  old. 

DOCKING. 

This   should  be   done  before  the  lamb  is  four 
weeks  old,  and  the  best  mode  is  to  turn  the  lamb 
16 
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on  its  back,  laying  its  tail  across  a  two-inch  plank, 
then  let  the  man  holding  the  lamb  draw  the  skin  of 
the  tail  as  much  as  possible  towards  the  body,  while 
another  cuts  the  tail  off  by  a  single  blow  on  the 
top  of  a  two-inch  chisel,  leaving  the  stump  not  over 
an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  skin  immediately 
slips  back  over  the  stump  and  in  three  days  the 
wound  will  be  healed. 

MARKETING   WOOL. 

Tt  is  always  best  to  have  wool  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  sale.  Good  clean  fleeces,  well  tied, 
will  bring  several  cents  a  pound  more,  the  wool 
being  of  the  same  quality,  than  those  which  are 
dirty,  and  slovenly  put  together.  To  this  end  the 
sheep  should  be  well  washed,  and  after  the  washing 
be  kept  in  pastures  where  there  is  no  possibility  of 
contact  with  impurities  of  any  sort,  and  from  six  to 
ten  days  after  washing,  they  should  be  sheared 
in  the  best  manner,  and  the  fleeces  snugly  tied  and 
at  once  put  into  sacks  to  await  transportation  to 
market. 

WHEN   TO   SELL. 

It  is  generally  best  to  sell  wool  to  the  first  man 
who  makes  a  fair  oifer.  There  is  such  a  competi- 
tion among  wool-buyers  that  they  generally  offer  a 
fair  price,  and  where  there  is  one  chance  to  get  a 
second  and  better  offer,  there  are  two  chances  that 
all  succeeding  ones  will  be  V—  Wool  is  generally 
bought  up  in  June,  July,  and  August  in  each  y< 
After  that  no  one  cares  to  buy  little  lots,  and  so  the 
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seller  seeks  the  buyer  rather  than  the  buyer  the  sel- 
ler, which  is  an  unfavorable  condition  of  things 
for  the  individual  who  has  goods  to  dispose  of. 

HOW   TO    MAKE    MONEY    IN    THE    BUSINESS. 

To  make  money  by  sheep  raising  or  keeping 
sheep,  the  business  must  be  watched.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  select  the  most  suitable  breeds  for  the 
business  proposed.  Adapt  keeping  and  shelter  to 
the  objects  which  are  sought,  whether  lambs  or  wool 
or  both,  and  especially  if  the  owner  of  the  flocks  can 
not  see  them  each  day,  they  should  be  entrusted  to 
a  man  who  knows  his  duties  and  can  be  depended 
upon  to  completely  discharge  them. 

THE    ESTHETICS   OF    SHEEP    HUSBANDRY. 

Sheep  husbandry  cannot  be  too  highly  commend- 
ed, where  the  soil  produces  suitable  food,  and  the 
circumstances  are  such  as  to  make  the  business 
a  success.  There  is  something  about  the  associa- 
tion of  man  with  this  animal  that  is  peculiarly  soft- 
ening to  the  roughest  character ;  and  the  story  of 
"Mary's  Little  Lamb,"  with  all  its  vicissitudes  of 
paraphrase,  illustrates  the  interest  which  enlight- 
ened humanity  takes  in  this  type  of  innocence,  the 
world  over. 


CHAPTER   XXYL 


MONEY    IN   SWINE. 

(IKE  the  sheep,  the  hog  is  an  inhabitant  of  al- 
most every  zone,  though  its  most  natural 
haunts  are  the  warmer  regions  of  the  two  Continents. 
Swine  most  abound  in  China  and  the  East  Indies,  but 
are  found  wherever  civilization  has  extended.  They 
are  a  race  of  universal  scavengers,  eating  the  refuse 
of  almost  all  kinds  of  food  of  which  man  eats  the 
best. 

In  the  United  States,  they  are  one  of  the  largest 
sources  of  profit.  They  consume  in  the  summer 
much  that  would  otherwise  be  lost,  and  fattened  in 
the  fall,  always  find  a  ready  market.  Where  Indian 
com  is  raised  in  profusion,  as  in  the  fertile  States 
west  of  the  Alleganies,  pork  is  raised  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  at  the  least  cost.  Swine  furnish 
considerable  of  the  food  of  the  human  race,  while 
the  use  of  lard  only  derived  from  them  is  almost 
universal. 
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Money  invested  in  drink  works  a  two-fold  evil,  the 

money  itself  is  lost,  and  the  desire  to  earn 

more  is  commonly  lost  with  it. 
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VARIETY  OF  BREEDS. 

There  are  almost  as  many  breeds  as  there  are 
Counties  in  the  United  States,  each  locality  having 
a  race  of  its  own,  which  generally  satisfies  the  farm- 
ers of  that  particular  place  as  well  as  those  whose 
titles  are  more  high  sounding,  and  whose  character 
istics  may  be  somewhat  better. 

Among  the  most  noted  breeds,  are  the  Berkshire, 
Essex,  Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Chester  County, 
and  scores  of  others,  embracing  every  variety  from 
the  short-nosed,  small-boned,  chunky  varieties,  to 
the  coarse  mangy  hogs,  which  one  sees  in  the 
slums  of  every  city,  and  sometimes  in  the  pens  of 
even  average  farmers. 

THE   BEST. 

The  best  breed  is  that  which  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, will  do  the  best  for  the  individual  owner. 
A  man,  living  in  a  village,  and  obliged  to  keep  his 
pair  of  pigs  in  an  enclosure  five  feet  by  six  and 
perhaps  less,  should  not  select  swine  which  mature 
slowly,  with  about  as  much  length  of  snout  as  length 
of  body ;  but  a  small,  snug  built  variety,  which  would 
do  well  in  his  little  pen,  and  make  him  a  barrel  of 
pork  worth  for  his  use  double  that  made  by  a  larger 
kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  living  on  the  Prairies 
of  the  West,  where  his  hogs  are  to  live  on  clover  or 
common  grass  most  of  the  summer,  and  then  per- 
haps be  turned  into  corn-fields  to  fatten  in  the  fall, 
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would  not  deem  it  wise  to  feed  his  grass  or  his  grain 
to  a  class  of  animals  which  would  rarely  overweight 
two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  at  a  year 
and  a  half  old.  In  the  one  case  it  would  not  pay 
to  feed  large  boned  hogs,  in  the  other  it  would. 

DIFFERENCE    IN    FEEDING    DIFFERENT    BREEDS. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  amount  of 
grain  needed  to  fatten  the  larger  breeds.  Some 
require  a  third  more  corn  to  reach  a  certain  avoirdu- 
pois than  others,  and  although  it  is  impossible  for 
any  man  to  indicate  which  is  the  best,  each  person 
who  proposes  to  keep  hogs  should  satisfy  himself 
as  to  which  is  the  best  for  him  and  keep  no  others. 

PROFIT, 

therefore,  in  fattening  pork,  is  only  assured  by  be- 
ginning with  the  best  breed  for  the  fanner's  partic- 
ular needs,  and  only  the  farmer  himself  can  d( 
mine  what  that  breed  is;  but  if  he  would  succeed 
it  must  be  a  subject  of  thought  and  the  more  wisely 
the  breed  is  selected  the  better. 

ELEMENTS   OF   VALUE. 

One  or  two  elements  always  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  good  swine — thrift-mess  and  quietness. 
Some  hogs  are  naturally  unthrifty.  Feed  them  as 
you  may,  their  hair  will  always  point  in  the  wrong 
direction,  their  skin  carry  an  accumulation  of  scurf, 
and  they  will  look  like  a  low  scullion  race;  whereas 
the  same  food  given  to  others  will  give  them  a  clean, 
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bright,  growing  appearance,  which  will  be  only  the 
natural  index  of  what  they  really  are. 

Another  essential  characteristic  is,  quietness.  Some 
breeds  will  walk  or  trot  endlessly  if  they  are  in  an 
open  pasture,  and  display  about  the  same  unrest  as 
a  caged  hyena,  if  they  are  confined  in  a  small  en- 
closure. All  this  is  a  great  waste  of  what  is  fed  to 
them,  and  animals  with  these  uneasy  habits,  should 
be  shunned. 

KEEP   SWINE   GROWING. 

Having  animals  which  are  fitted  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  the  farmer,  the  first  essen- 
tial is  to  keep  them  all  the  time  growing.  They 
must  have  all  the  food  they  need,  and  have  it  at 
suitable  and  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  stated  times. 
A  hog's  appetite  is  of  such  a  character,  that  it  knows 
when  feeding  time  comes,  and  an  hour's  unrest, 
squealing  over  his  empty  trough,  will  waste  more 
flesh  than  a  day's  feeding  will  make. 

SURFEITING    AS   BAD    AS    STARVING. 

Too  much  food  is  as  great  an  injury  as  too  little. 
All  they  will  eat  up  clean  is  the  exact  amount  to  be 
given  under  all  circumstances. 

It  is  best  when  a  farmer  has  but  few  hogs,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  men  who  keep  swine  east  of  the 
Allegany  ridge,  to  keep  them  confined.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  repeated  experiments  that 
the  best  possible  condition  to  make  fat  is  a  good 
bed  in  a  dark  room  with  a  space  hardly  larger  than 
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would  be  needed  for  the  hog  to  turn  round  in,  where 
he  can  be  given  his  meals  three  times  a  day. 


BEST    FOOD    FOR   HOGS. 

As  to  food,  where  it  is  possible  to  grind  the  feed, 
it  should  be  done ;  and  where  it  is  possible  to  steam 
the  meal  or  boil  it  after  it  is  ground,  this  should 
also  be  done.  It  saves,  taking  grinding  and  steam- 
ing, from  one-half  to  one-third  of  its  value,  and 
where  it  is  proposed  to  fatten  hogs  for  profit,  none 
of  these  things  can  be  safely  neglected. 

Where  farmers  keep  but  few  hogs  it  is  generally 
the  best  way  to  divide  them  into  two  lots,  killing 
one  lot  early  in  November  and  the  other  lot  in  Jan- 
uary. Most  of  the  pork  in  the  Eastern  States  is 
very  frequently  forced  into  market  late  in  Novem- 
ber and  early  in  December.  This  not  unfrequently 
irluts  the  market,  and  the  seller  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  buyer,  whereas  the  market  is  generally  bare 
early  in  the  season  and  late  in  the  season. 

TAKING   ADVANTAGE    OF    THE   MARKETS. 

In  giving  advice  to  Eastern  men,  we  would  say, 
have  a  few  wintered  hogs  to  get  ready  for  market 
at  the  earliest  season  we  have  named,  and  a  few 
spring  pigs  to  sell  on  the  first  or  the  second 
months  in  the  year.  As  a  general  tiling,  pork  at 
cither  of  these  dates  will  brintr  at  least  two  cents  a 
pound  more  than  it  will  when  most  men  are  so 
desirous  to  sell  that  they  offer  their  products  at 
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a  reduced  price,  and  thus  make  a  falling,  glutted 
market,  inevitable. 

We  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on 

BREEDING. . 

The  best  time  to  have  spring  pigs  is  about  the  first 
of  April,  taking  the  latitude  of  New  York  and  the 
style  of  farming  that  is  practiced  in  all  the  north- 
eastern States.  Usually  the  calves  are  sold  during 
the  last  of  the  month,  and  the  cow's  milk  is  there- 
fore ready  about  the  time  that  the  sow  needs  some 
extra  food  to  increase  her  flow,  and  the  pigs  begin 
to  eat. 

If  a  spring  pig  is  of  good  size,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  bring  a  litter  of  pigs  when  twelve  months  old ; 
but  it  as  unwise  as  it  is  unphilosophical  to  allow  them 
to  bring  young  into  the  world  at  an  earlier  age. 

KEEP    THE    BEST    FOR   BREEDERS. 

The  best  of  a  litter  should  always  be  selected  for 
breeders,  and  they  should  have  as  good  care  and 
keeping  for  the  first  six  months  as  those  which  are 
designed  to  be  slaughtered ;  after  that  they  should 
only  be  kept  in  medium  flesh,  and  so  always,  while 
carrying  young. 

MANAGEMENT   AT    LITTERING. 

The  sow  should  norbe  confined  to  a  small  space. 
She  should  have  a  range  at  least  of  a  hundred  square 
feet.  One  hundred  and  eleven  days  after  service, 
she  will  begin  to  prepare  her  nest,  and  on  the  one 
hundred  and  twelfth  day  she  will  litter.  No  animal 
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is  so  exact,  as  to  time,  as  this.  She  should  not 
permitted  to  be  where  she  can  get  long  straw ;  if 
so,  her  motherly  instincts  will  cause  her  to  make  a 
bed  of  such  proportions,  that  some  of  the  pigs  will 
be  likely  to  get  tangled  and  lost.  Leaves  are  the 
best  bedding  and  a  tight  stable  well  planked  the 
best  place,  if  the  weather  is  cold. 

When  her  time  comes,  she  must  not  be  disturbed, 
as  anything  of  this  sort  produces  a  restlessness  that 
is  often  fatal  to  some  if  not  all  of  her  numerous 
progeny.  After  littering  she  must  have  very  light 
food  for  several  days — a  thin  gruel  about  blood 
warm  being  the  best. 

• 

TIME    TO   WEAN. 

At  eight  weeks  the  pigs  should  be  weaned,  and 
the  more  milk  they  are  allowed  to  have  at  this  time 
the  better.  When  the  pigs  are  taken  away  from 
the  sow  she  must  be  fed  very  lightly  for  several 
days  in  order  that  her  flow  of  milk  may  be  partially 
stayed. 

Sows  will  bring  two  litters  of  pigs  each  year,  and 
when  they  can  be  sold  at  eight  weeks  old,  no  stock 
is  more  profitable. 

ECONOMY   IN   FATTENING. 

With  regard  to  fattening  hogs,  there  is  but  one 

economical  mode — give  them  all  they  will 
of  tin-  kind  of  food  that  will  produce  the  most 
so  prepared  that  the  animal  gets  all,  or  as  nearly  all 
as  possible,  of  its  fat-producing  properties;  and  the 
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latter  is  only  obtained  by  giving  all  food  in  the  form 
of  mush,  after  it  has  been  as  thoroughly  cooked  as 
is  possible. 

What  we  have  said  with  regard  to  the  East  will 
apply  in  part  to  the  great  West.  The  old  wasteful 
way  of  turning  hogs  into  standing  fields  of  corn  is 
happily  practiced  much  less  than  in  earlier  times. 
The  greatest  profit  is  always  reached  when  the  hogs 
are  provided  with  a  good  clover  field  to  run  in 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  As  soon  as  the 
forwardness  of  the  corn  crop  will  admit  they  should 
be  fattened.  It  makes  an  immense  difference 
whether  grain  is  fed  to  animals  when  the  thermom- 
eter stands  at  forty  degrees  above  zero,  or  ten  de- 
grees below,  and  it  makes  a  much  larger  difference 
whether  the  grain  is  fed  whole  and  dry,  or  ground 
and  cooked,  or  at  least  "soured,"  the  last  process 
always  being  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer. 
A  mixture  of  meal  and  water  with  the  addition  of 
yeast,  or  such  remains  of  a  former  fermentation  as 
adhere  to  the  sides  of  a  tub,  will,  in  warm,  fall 
weather,  produce  almost  immediate  fermentation ; 
and  if  grinding  is  impossible,  then  soaking  the 
whole  grains  is  much  better  than  feeding  them  dry. 


GOLDEN    RULE. 


Whether  East  or  West,  swine  should  be  kept  per- 
fectly dry  and  perfectly  clean,  and  should  have  a 
warm  well-littered  shelter  to  which  they  can  retire 
at  pleasure. 

Regularity  of  feeding  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
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quence,  whether  the  farmer  feeds  one  hog  or  a 
hundred. 

Observe  a  herd  of  these  animals,  with  their  noses 
in  the  trough  or  over  it,  squealing  for  hours, 
waiting  for  food  which  they  need  and  should  have 
at  a  particular  time,  wasting  in  their  fretting  all 
they  gain.  Then  look  at  another  herd  that,  fed  at 
exact  periods  with  properly  prepared  food,  do 
nothing  but  eat  and  sleep  and  grow  fat.  Which  of 
the  two  owners  is  more  likely  to  see  a  good  margin 
in  the  business  ?  and  which  is  almost  certain  to  lose 
by  his  operations? 

Remembering  then,  that  early  markets  are  gen- 
erally best — that  a  hog  fattens  nearly  twice  as  fast  in 
September  as  in  January — that  at  all  times  the  ani- 
mal must  be  kept  in  a  thrifty  condition — and  that 
no  food  should  be  fed  except  it  be  first  put  in 
condition  for  the  hog  to  secure  all  its  fat-producing 
properties,  and  pork-making  may  be  as  profitable 
as  any  business  which  the  farmer  can  follow. 


CHAPTER  XXYL 


MONEY   IN   DAIRYING. 

OWS,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  more  important 
an  any  other  stock  in  this  country.  Milk  is  a 
necessity  of  our  race,  and  butter  and  cheese  are  as 
much  so  as  anything  not  absolutely  needed  to  sus- 
tain human  life.  Dairying  is  a  business  that  will  be 
carried  on  so  long  as  any  business  is  done.  It  is, 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  whoever  is, 
or  is  to  be,  the  owner  of  one  cow,  or  a  dozen,  should 
know  the  characteristic  points  in.  a  good  animal, 
how  to  feed  her  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  her 
excellences,  and  what  is  the  most  economical  way 
to  replace  those  which  are  growing  old  with  others 
younger,  and  thus  keep  the  supply  complete. 

POINTS   IN   A   GOOD   MILKER. 

The  several  points  in  a  good  milker,  whatever  the 
breed,  have  been  indicated  by  men  who  have  given 
a  life-long  study  to  this  subject,  as  follows: — 

She  should  be  descended  from  the  best  milking 
stock.  Every  good  cow  has  a  good  mother,  or  at 
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least  a  grand-mother,  from  whom  she  inherits  her 
milking  qualities  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Com- 
mencing the  description  of  the  animal  with  her  head : 
that  should  be  small,  or  at  least,  not  above  medium 
size,  muzzle  fine,  nostrils  flexible  and  easily  expand- 
ed, face  long,  thin  and  dishing,  cheeks  thin  but  not 
flabby,  eyes  full,  mild,  and  prominent,  horns  deli- 
cate, and  they  may  be  either  branching,  lopped  or 
crumpled,  ear  long,  thin  and  lively,  rather  thinly 
haired  on  the  inside,  neck  thin  and  small  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  head,  chest  deep  but  not  too  heavy, 
back  level  and  broad,  belly  large,  wide  but  thin 
thighs,  short  legs  and  standing  well  apart,  with  a 
general  look  of  a  triangle  of  which  the  hind  part  of 
the  body  is  the  base,  and  the  nose  the  opposite 
point.  She  should  have  large  milk  veins,  loose 
capacious  udder,  square  in  form  and  coming  well 
out  behind,  good  teats,  loose  skin  of  a  yellow  shade, 
and  a  fine  thick  coat  of  glossy  hair. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  which  are  generally 
found  in  the  best  milkers,  and  yet  a  cow  may  pos- 
sess them  all  and  be  only  medium.  The  only 
infallible  test  is  to  summer  and  winter  an  animal, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  guess-work  and  no  de- 
ception. 

STANDARD    OF    PERFECTION. 

Perfection  in  a  cow  consists  in  her  having  the 
machinery  adequate  to  extract  from  her  food  the 
largest  amount  of  milk  when  milk  is  wanted,  and  the 
largest  amount  of  fat  when  her  milking  season  or 
milking  days  are  over. 
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BEST  FOOD  FOR  COWS. 

Having  the  good  cow,  much  of  the  profit  comes 
of  keeping ;  and  to  this  end,  thought  should  be  given 
when  the  food  is  being  secured.  The  natural  food 
of  all  animab  is  grass.  They  thrive  better  and  do 
better  in  the  long  run  on  this  than  on  any  other  food. 
Hay,  therefore,  should  possess  as  many  of  the  quali- 
ties of  grass  as  possible,  and  this  can  only  be  secured 
by  cutting  it  when  it  is  green,  and  before  it  comes 
to  maturity.  The  food  for  cows  then,  should  be  an 
abundance  of  good  sweet  grass  in  the  summer,  and 
in  the  winter  an  abundance  of  early  cut  well  cured 
hay.  In  addition  to  this,  just  before  calving,  all 
cows  should  have  a  little  grain.  Corn-meal  is 
the  best ;  and  after  calving,  corn-meal,  wheat  shorts, 
or  any  kind  of  provender,  with  turnips,  help  to  keep 
the  system  in  good  condition  and  increase  the  flow 
of  milk. 

Cows  must  be  kept  in  warm  stables  in  the  cold- 
est weather,  have  exercise  each  day  and  a  plenty 
of  water,  and  in  addition  to  this,  a  good  bed  and 
tender  treatment,  be  always  put  at  their  ease,  and 
treated  as  far  as  possible  as  members  of  the  farmer's 
family. 

WHEN   THEY  SHOULD    "  COME   IN." 

A  dairy-cow  should  never  have  her  first  calf  until 
three  years  old  ;  and  then  it  should  be  so  timed  as  to 
be  dropped  about  the  period  that  feeding  with  hay 
ceases  and  feeding  with  grass  begins.  When  the 
calf  comes  in  the  winter,  the  flow  of  milk  is  never 
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as  large  subsequently  as  it  is  when  the  first  opening 
of  the  lacteal  vessels  is  at  a  time  when  food  has  the 
greatest  tendency  to  promote  rapid  and  large  se- 
cretions. 

After  the  first  calf,  subsequent  ones  should  come 
so  that  they  may  be  sold  to  the  butchers  or  be  in 
readiness  for  weaning  a  few  days  before  the  mother 
is  turned  out  to  grass.  There  is  not  much  profit  in 
making  butter  in  the  spring  before  there  is  sufficient 
food  that  may  be  obtained  in  the  pastures  to  give 
the  product  a  saleable  color. 

CARE  AT  AND  AFTER  CALVING. 

After  calving,  if  the  weather  is  cold,  the  cow 
should  be  given  twice  each  day  a  pail  full  of  warm 
water  with  two  or  three  quarts  of  meal  or  bran  in  it, 
in  addition  to  her  usual  supply  of  other  food.  The 
average  time  of  a  cow  with  young,  is  from  40 
to  41  weeks.  She  should  be  allowed  a  separate  en- 
closure, ample  for  her  to  turn  around  in,  at  least  a 
week  before  she  is  expected  to  calve.  When  she 
calves,  some  one  must  be  at  hand  to  guard  against 
all  accidents,  and  in  some  cases  to  relieve  the  cow. 
Many  an  animal  has  been  saved  by  the  presence  and 
prompt  help  of  a  man  who  was  not  afraid  to  imme- 
diately undertake  a  disagreeable  job. 

HOME-MADK     YI.TKKINAKIANS. 

In  at  least  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  the 
owner  of  the  animal  can  do  all  that  needs  to  be 
done  ;  whereas  if  timo  i<  taken  to  send  for  a  veteri- 
narian, the  cow  will  become  weakened  by  the 
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delay,  if  she  survives  it.  Prompt,  and  fearless,  and 
self-composed  action  is  what  is  needed,  and  must  be 
given. 

After  the  calf  has  supplied  itself,  the  bag  must 
be  thoroughly,  and  should  be  at  once,  emptied  of  all 
its  milk,  in  order  that  the  new  flow  may  find  the 
receptacle  healthy  and  in  readiness  to  be  filled.  If 
permitted  to  remain  long,  it  begins  to  create  a  fever 
which  sometimes  ends  in  garget  or  caked  bag,  which 
becomes  a  great  annoyance,  and  not  unfrequently 
is  of  great  injury. 

KEEPING    UP    THE    STOCK. 

The  best  way  to  keep-  the  stock  of  cows  good, 
is  to  buy  the  best  that  can  be  found,  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  to  every  ten  which  the  farmer  owns,  and 
fatten  and  thus  dispose  of  as  many  of  the  oldest  and 
poorest.  The  cheapest  way  is  to  raise  two  or  three 
calves  a  year,  selecting  those  which  are  born  to  tho 
best  milkers  and  then  taking  the  best  care  of  them 
until  they  arrive  at  maturity.  Out  of  three,  two 
will  generally  realize  all  the  hopes  of  the  owner,  and 
the  other  can  be  turned  into  beef. 

BRAIN    IN    THE    BUSINESS. 

It  needs  brain  to  make  the  dairy  business  payr 
and  it  never  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  satisfaction  of 
any  man  who  does  not  put  thought  into  it  :  and 
rarely,  unless  the  owner  of  the  cows  give  their  feed- 
ing and  milking  his  personal  supervision. 

Doing  this,  there  is  always  a  good  profit  in  mak- 

17 
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ing  butter,  or  making  cheese.  Some  years  it  may 
be  small,  but  taking  an  average  of  ten  years  togeth- 
er it  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  industries  of  the 
farmer. 

Whenever  a  mechanic 'or  a  laboring  man  wishes 
to  keep  a  cow,  it  is  only  profitable  for  him  to 

BUY   THE   BEST. 

It  costs  nearly  or  quite  as  much  to  keep  a  poor 
animal  as  it  does  a  good  one,  and  it  makes  an 
amazing  difference  whether  she  gives  twelve  or  fif- 
teen quarts  of  milk  for  six  months,  or  eight  for  the 
same  time.  When  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  cow,  it 
is  always  a  saving  for  a  laboring  man  to  do  so,  es- 
pecially if  he  has  a  large  family,  or  if  he  has  not,  he 
can  sell  his  surplus  milk  to  his  brother  workmen. 

As  to  the  cost  of  keeping,  a  cow  will  soon  Irani 
to  eat  all  the  refuse  from  the  table  as  readily  as  a 
pig.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  keep  the  latter,  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  what  is  fed  to  the  former 
may  be  what  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 


CHAPTER   XXVIIL 


MONEY   IN   THE   BUTTER  BUSINESS. 

0  one  thing  enters  so  universally  into  the  hus- 
bandry of  this  country  as  the  making  of  But- 
ter. The  poor  man  has  his  single  cow ;  the  rich, 
some  of  them,  fifty ;  and  the  aggregate  production 
of  these  million  dairies  is  immense.  To  add  to  the 
amount,  and  improve  the  quality,  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  inasmuch  as  the  larger  the  yield  and 
the  higher  the  market  value  of  the  product,  the 
greater  the  profit  arising  from  its  production. 

BUTTER 

is  the  oily  matter  in  milk,  and  exists  there  in  the 
form  of  minute  globules  which  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  form  a  substance 
of  considerable  consistency  which  we  call  cream ; 
which  in  weight  and  bulk  generally  amounts  to 
about  five  per  cent,  of  the  original  compound. 

To  separate  this  oily  substance  from  the  fluid 
which  we  call  milk  the  most  completely — to  change 
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the  cream  thus  obtained  into  butter,  by  breaking 
and  thus  fusing  the  minute  globules  of  which  the 
cream  is  composed — to  separate  therefrom  all  or 
nearly  all  the  milky  particles  that  adhere  to  the  oily 
ones,  and  to  keep  the  whole  at  the  proper  tempera- 
ture, and  finally  add  the  requisite  amount  of  salt  to 
preserve  the  mass,  constitutes  the  whole  art  of 

BUTTER   MAKING. 

As  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  these  topics 
something  of  the 

HISTORY    OF   BUTTER 

may  be  of  interest.  Mention  is  several  times  made 
of  it  in  the  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  most  scholars  understand  the  Hebrew  word  thus 
translated  to  refer  to  some  liquid  preparation  of 
milk  or  cream.  The  oldest  distinct  allusion  to  But- 
ter is  by  Heroditus,  with  an  occasional  reference  by 
other  cotemporaneous  writers,  who  lived  not  far 
from  five  hundred  years  before  Christ.  The  Tina 
cians  and  the  Greeks  were  the  earliest  nations  i 
adopted  it  as  food,  it  having  served  as  an  ointment 
before  it  came  to  be  eaten.  It  was  subsequently 
used  to  some  extent  among  European  nations.  It 
is  related  by  Plutarch  that  while  a  Spartan  lady 
was  visiting  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  nobleman 
of  an  adjacent  principality,  the  former  smelled  so 
strongly  of  sweet  ointment  and  the  latter  so  strongly 
of  butter,  that  mutual  repulsion  was  the  consequei 
which  finally  ended  in  war. 
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A  distinguished  Grecian  physician  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Christ,  mentions  that  butter  was 
made  by  agitating  the  fattest  milk,  as  that  of  sheep, 
and  another  writer  treats  of  the  comparative  quali- 
ties of  that  made  from  the  different  animals;  but 
none  make  mention  of  its  being  used  even  at  this 
period,  except  as  a  medicine  or  an  ointment,  except 
by  the  Thracians,  and  the  Ancient  Germans. 

WHEN    IT    CAME   INTO    GENERAL    USE. 

Some  time  between  the  second  and  sixth  centu- 
ries, it  came  into  general  use,  and  is  now  an  indis- 
pensable article  in  the  diet  of  the  world. 

The  first  requisite  in  making  good  butter  is  in 
having 

GOOD  cows. 

They  may  yield  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  and  yet 
not  make  a  large  quantity  of  butter,  as  the  per  cent 
of  cream  is  all  the  way  from  four  to  eight,  and  the 
per  cent,  of  butter  in  the  cream  when  taken  off  as 
nearly  pure  as  possible  is  all  the  way  from  sixty  to 
eighty. 

As  the  subject  of  cows  is  treated  elsewhere,  we 
pass  to 

KEEPING. 

The  cows  must  be  well  fed ;  not  only  the  quantity 
but  the  quality  of  the  food  makes  an  essential 
difference  in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
milk,  and  of  the  butter.  Hence,  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  feed  is  of  an  inferior 
kind,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  as  good  butter  as 
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where  the  grass  and  the  hay  are  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  largest  and  the  best  secretions  of 
milk. 

Coming  now  to  what  is  applicable  to  every  lati- 
tude as  well  as  every  condition,  the  first  matter  of 
consequence,  if  we  would  secure  the  largest  product, 
is  to 

MILK    THE    COWS   AT   REGULAR   INTERVALS. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  that  habit  becomes  second  na- 
ture. If  a  cow  is  accustomed  to  have  her  milk  drawn 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  seven  at  night 
during  the  long  summer  days,  her  system  soon  con- 
forms to  the  plan  if  it  is  practiced  with  regularity, 
and  she  experiences  no  disagreeable  effects;  but 
let  the  milking  be  postponed  an  hour  and  she  does 
not  recover  from  the  shock  in  a  week. 

The  best  mode  is  to  let  the  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  day  be  divided  as  nearly  equally  as  possible, 
milking  at  six  in  the  morning  and  at  six  at  night 

Cows  must  be 

MILKED    QUICKLY   AND   MILKED    CLEAN. 

Between  a  good  and  rapid  milker — one  whose  hands 
are  in  nowise  offensive  to  the  cow,  and  whose  mo- 
tions produce  the  best  possible  effect,  and  one  who 
keeps  the  animal  in  a  fever  by  thrusting  nails 
the  teats,  or  fearfully  jerking  the  extended   ud 
there  is  at  least  ten  and  H>inetimes  twenty  per  e< 
difference  in  the  yield.     In  the  one  case  the  milker 
produces  a  kind  of  abandon,  as  the  French  say,  in 
the  animal  whieh  eauses  her  t<>  yield  her  >e<  rei: 
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at  once  and  completely  to  the  milker ;  in  the  other, 
she  fortifies  herself  as  best  she  may  for  the  occasion, 
is  in  fear  during  the  process,  if  not  in  pain,  and 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  her  system  protesting  against 
the  disagreeableness,  withholds  naturally  and  inevi- 
tably a  portion  of  what,  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  given. 

Coming  now  to  the  mechanical  operation  of 
Butter  making,  the  first  requisite  is — 

ABSOLUTE    CLEANLINESS. 

Iii  the  first  place,  all  impurities  must  be  removed 
from  the  udder  of  the  cow  before  a  drop  of  milk  is 
drawn.  In  the  country,  where  cows  run  in  the 
pastures  during  the  day,  they  are  generally  in  a 
condition  to  be  milked  when  entering  the  yard  or 
the  stable  at  night.  Bat  in  the  morning,  the  case 
is  wholly  different.  There  is  always  something,  if 
the  bedding  is  not  perfectly  clean,  that  will  adhere 
to  the  cow,  and  being  disturbed  by  necessary  man- 
ipulation, sift  into  the  pail ;  and  if  •  there  is  no  bed- 
ding, and  the  cow  lies  upon  the  dried  or  wet  ma- 
nure, the  filth  is  more  perceptible  as  well  as  of  a  far 
more  offensive  character. 

Everything  of  this  sort  must  be  removed. 
Where  the  most  care  is  taken  a  pail  of  water  and  a 
wet  cloth  are  always  at  hand,  and  the  udder  is  made 
perfectly  clean,  the  sides  of  the  cow  as  much  so 
as  careful  brushing  will  do  it.  Then  the  milk  is 
drawn,  and  if  the  pail  is  clean,  taken  to  the  house  in 
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an  uncontaminated  state.  If  this  primary  cleanli- 
ness is  not  inexorably  observed,  the  quality  of  the 
butter  cannot  be  the  best 


MILK  PAILS. 

They  must  be  kept  clean  and  sweet.  The  best 
mode  is  to  clean  them  as  soon  after  they  are  emp- 
tied &,s  possible,  by  first  rinsing  the  pan  with  cold 
water,  then  washing  it  with  hot  water  and  soap,  thru 
scalding,  in  the  completest  sense  of  that  word,  and 
then  wiping  dry  with  a  thoroughly  clean  cloth. 
Some  persons  put  them  out  in  the  sun.  It  is  not 
necessary  if  the  manipulations  we  have  named  have 
been  performed  in  the  best  manner. 
The  milk  should  be 

IMMEDIATELY    STRAINED. 

The  tendency  of  the  globules  of  butter  to  rise,  mani- 
fests itself  on  the  instant  of  its  removal  from  the 
cow,  and  in  order  that  none  be  lost,  it  must  be  im- 
mediately removed  to  the  receptacle  where  it  is  to 
remain  until  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  skimmed. 

DEPTH    IN    Till:    PAX. 

It  should  be  strained  into  pans  which  are  about 
three  inches  dee}),  filling  them  in  the  spring  and 
fall  two-thirds  full,  in  the  summer,  half-full;  and 
when  the  weather  is  hottest  and  the  fermentation 
most  rapid,  one-third  full.  The  extreme  depth 
should  be  from  one  to  two  inches,  varying  accord 
ing  to  the  coolness  of  the  milk-room,  and  the 
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temperature  of  the  weather.  The  object  is,  to  give 
the  butter  globules  time  to  reach  the  surface  before 
any  change  in  the  character  of  the  mass  prevents 
further  rising. 

As  to  the  best  time  to 

SKIM  MILK, 

the  best  butter-makers  differ.  Probably  the  best  as 
well  as  the  least  difficult  time,  is  either  when  the 
milk  is  first  sour,  or  after  it  has  come  to  a  solid  curd. 
Between  these  two  points  there  is  a  period  when 
the  trouble  of  taking  off  is  very  much  greater  than  at 
either  we  have  mentioned,  and  as  the  only  con- 
sideration is  that  of  labor,  we  suggest  the  one  or 
the  other  first  named. 

KEEPING    THE    CREAM. 

After  removing  the  cream,  it  should  be  kept  at 
an  even  temperature.  Some  butter-makers  only 
cool  it  as  they  are  about  to  put  it  into  the  churn, 
but  if  it  has  been  warm  before,  it  never  regains  a 
lost  property  which  left  it  when  it  was  permitted 
to  stand  in  the  sultry  air  of  a  sultry  and  perhaps 
not  inodorous  milk-room  for  a  day  or  two,  instead 
of  being  kept  in  the  well,  or  on  the  cellar  bottom,  or 
some  other  equally  cool  place. 

The  butter  globules  being  essentially  of  an  oily 
character  and  therefore  not  effected  by  fermenta- 
tion, it  is  not  important  to  churn  while  the  cream  is 
sweet.  In  fact  the  separation  and  fusion  of  these 
globules  takes  place  sooner  and  perhaps  more  per- 
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fectly  after  the  other  ingredients  mixed  with  it  have 
undergone  a  slight  decomposition.  As  a  saving 
of  time,  we  should  recommend  that  the  cream  be  al- 
lowed to  become 

MODERATELY  SOUR 

before  being  placed  in  the  churn. 

This  implement  must  have  equal  attention  be- 
stowed upon  it,  as  to  cleanliness,  as  pails  or  pans. 
It  must  be  absolutely  pure,  and  inasmuch  as  its  use 
is  less  frequent  than  that  of  pails,  it  is  more  liable 
to  become  sour,  if  not  musty,  if  not  cared  for  with 
scrupulous  nicety.  The 

TEMPERATURE    OF    CREAM, 

when  the  process  of  churning  is  conducted,  is  found 
to  affect  both  the  quantity  and  quality  in  a  great 
degree.  The  most  suitable  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults is  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  Fahrenheit — the  cream 
rising  from  three  to  five  degrees  during  the  pro- 
cess: 

MANAGEMENT   OF   THE   BUTTER 

When  the  butter  "  comes,"  the  buttermilk  should 
be  immediately  drained  out,  and  then  the  mass 
thoroughly  washed  in  at  least  two  or  three  waters, 
before  it  is  taken  from  the  churn.  Afterwards  it 
must  be  worked  by  the  hand,  or  other  means,  until 
all  the  buttermilk  is  excluded,  lest  further  fermenta- 
tion produce  the  rancidity  which  is  so  common  in  a 
poorly  made  article. 

At  the  best,  butter  contains  considerable  water — 
about  one-eighth.  If  in  addition  to  this,  there  be 
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even  a  small  per  cent,  of  what  is  called  caseous 
matter,  the  fermentation  is  possible,  and  in  time  in- 
evitable. If  not,  then  the  oily  particles  preserve 
the  water  pure,  almost  indefinitely,  and  the  butter, 
of  course,  remains  good. 

After  the  buttermilk  is  expelled,  (and  generally 
the  best  mode  is  to  do  it,  not  with  the  hand,  but  by 
some  of  the  many  "  workers  "  in  common  use,  or  a 
paddle,)  the  salt  must  be  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  mass.  Even  distribution  is  only  secured 
by  working  twice,  at  an  interval  of  at  least  twelve 
hours,  having  allowed  ample  time  for  the  salt  to 
dissolve.  About  one  ounce  of  salt  to  ten  ounces  of 
butter  is  the  best  proportion,  and  at  the  second 
working,  after  the  salt  is  added,  the  butter  can  be 
made  into  form  for  the  market. 

CLEANLINESS    OF    PANS. 

Cleanliness  of  pans  as  well  as  pails  and  churn,  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  They  should  be  first 
washed  in  cold  water  until  freed  from  all  particles 
of  milk  or  curd ;  then  in  hot  soap  suds — and  the 
more  thorough  this  washing  the  better — then  im- 
mersed in  boiling  water,  from  which  they  may  be 
immediately  taken  and  wiped,  or  if  the  weather  is 
favorable,  carried  out  into  the  sun  to  dry  without 
being  wiped. 

It  greately  facilitates  the  operation  of  scalding 
pans  to  have  a  large-topped  kettle  full  of  boiling 
water  into  which  they  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
dipped,  instead  of  the  cumbersome  and  incomplete 
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process  of  pouring  the  water  over  them,  which  is  in 
common  use. 

BEFORE  GOING    TO    MARKET. 

After  the  butter  is  made,  it  must  be  kept  in  a 
cool,  sweet  place  until  sold.  Nothing  is  so  easily 
impregnated  with  disagreeable  odors  as  butter ;  and 
when  once  tainted,  no  matter  with  what,  the  re- 
moval of  the  taint  is  absolutely  impossible. 

Even  the  making  of  butter  by  persons  whose 
hands  are  liable  to  perspiration,  is  open  to  gr 
objections,  and  a  dairy  woman  who  understands  her 
business,  uses  her  hands  but  little.     If  obliged  to 
use  them,  she  first  washes  them,  using  the  fii 
meal  instead  of  soap,  in  order  that  the  pores  may 
be  closed  as  perfectly  as  possible. 

So  easily  is  the  purity  of  butter  affected,  that  not 
only  insensible  perspiration  works  mischief,  but  even 
the  bad  odors  in  the  air,  and  some  have  even  .-aid 
the  bad  breath  of  the  person  in  whose  charge  the 
milk-room  is. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Good  butter  cannot  be  made,  when  on  the  top  of 
each  pail  of  milk,  when  taken  from  the  yard,  there 
is  a  scum  formed  of  a  conglomerate  of  dried 
manure,  hair  saturated  in  urine,  and  the  particles 
of  decayed  matter  that  constantly  appear  on  the 
surface  of  all  living  and  healthy  animals. 

Nor  can  it,  if  the  milk-pail  is  not  clean  nnd  sweet 
when  brought  from  the  milk-room  to  be  used. 
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Nor  can  it,  if  the  pails  are  left  for  any  length  of 
time,  standing  in  the  barn-yard  when  full  of  milk, 
to  secure  the  taints  of  which  even  milk  is  so  sus- 
ceptible. 

Nor  can  it,  if  the  pans  and  churn  are  not  equally 
clean  and  sweet  and  all  the  manipulations  from 
first  to  last  conducted  by  a  clean  person  in  a  clean 
way. 

Nor  can  it,  finally,  if  the  milk-house  stands  over 
a  hog-pen  or  near  a  privy,  for  reasons  which  we 
need  not  mention. 

On  the  other  hand,  attention  to  all  these  minor 
matters,  as  some  would  call  them,  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  twenty-five  cents  and  thirty-five  cents 
a  pound  for  the  butter.  This  is  the  difference 
between  loss  and  profit  in  its  production,  and 
makes  the  difference  between  poverty  and  compe- 
tence, taking  half  of  a  common  life-time,  or  even  a 
less  number  of  years. 

We  have  been  thus  particular,  from  the  fact,  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  butter  made,  is  at  the 
best,  poor  butter,  selling  not  unfrequently  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  cents  a  pound,  when  good  sells 
for  forty.  There  is  no  peed  for  this  difference  and 
this  loss,  and  if  the  directions  herein  given  are  fol- 
lowed, hundreds  of  farmers  would  start  at  once  on 
the  road  to  wealth. 


CHAPTER 


MONEY   IN    CHEESE. 

klNCE  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  correct 
mode  by  which  an  individual,  without  expe- 
rience, could  be  at  once  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  cheese  making,  the  writer  has  concluded  to  recom- 
mend to  the  seeker  after  such  information  more 
elaborate  treatises,  or  what  is  better,  the  teaching 
of  some  one  who  nas  practiced  successfully  the  art. 

COMPARATIVE   PROFITS. 

As  a  general  thing  there  is  more  profit  in  making 
butter,  when  it  can  be  disposed  of  at  the  highest 
market  price,  and  when  the  members  of  the  farm- 
er's family  can  do  most  of  the  work,  than  in  making 
cheese.  Especially  is  this  fiie  case  when  a  farmer 
keeps  but  few  cows;  but  in  districts  where  few  are 
the  exception  and  many  the  rule,  and  where  con- 
venient factories  can  be  erected,  it  is  most  profitable 
to  make  cheese,  mainly  because  it  is  a  great  saving 

of  domestic  labor. 
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APPROACHING  PERFECTION. 

In  the  great  dairy  sections  of  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States,  cheese-making  has  been  carried 
to  great  perfection.  It  is  a  business  which  requires 
great  skill  and  care  in  the  individual  that  has  the 
manipulation  of  the  milk  in  charge,  and  no  little 
business  ability  in  the  agent  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  sale  of  the  products. 

WHAT   SECURES  A   GENEROUS  MARGIN. 

Any  defect  in  any  part  of  the  manufacturing 
process  puts  cheese  into  the  second  class,  when 
otherwise  it  might  be  in  the  first,  and  thus  re- 
duces its  price  to  the  damage  of  the  producer. 

As  in  butter  so  in  cheese,  the  utmost  care,  consid- 
erable watching,  and  no  little  brain  is  requisite,  to 
secure  a  result  which  will  be  satisfactory  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dollars  and  cents ;  but  having  these,  the  busi- 
ness generally  pays,  and  not  unfrequently  largely 
pays. 

There  is  one  favorable  thing  about  this  business 
when  compared  with  the  making  of  butter.  A 
good  article  will  keep,  and  if  really  good,  will 
not  depreciate  in  intrinsic  value,  but  perhaps  in- 
crease; whereas,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  make 
butter  that  can  be  safely  held  any  considerable 
time  for  a  better  market. 


OHAPTEE   XXX. 


MAXIMS   FOR   STOCK-BREEDERS   AND    DAIRYMEN. 

HE  best  preparation  for  wintering  cattle  well 
is  to  summer  them  well. 


How  to  make  selling  the  best  calves  to  the  butch- 
ers, and  raising  those  they  will  not  buy,  profitable, 
is  a  problem  with  which  hundreds  of  breeders  an- 
nually puzzle  their  brains,  without  any  perceptible 
approach  to  a  satisfactory  solution. 


Weeds  are  quite  as  fond  of  ammonia  and  phos- 
phates as  are  the  grain  crops.  If  let  alone  they  will 
appropriate  to  themselves  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  your  manure. 


There  is  one  word  that  means  success,  always  and 
every  where  in  all  business  that  relates  to  stock, 
whether  in  breeding,  keeping,  or  the  manufacture 
of  milk  into  butter  and  cheese,  and  that  is — BEST. 
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It  is  better  to  salt  the  sheep  Sunday,  than  not  to 
salt  them  at  all,  though  that  is  not  the  best  day  for 
doing  it. 


Some  breeds  of  cattle  are  naturally  orderly,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  kept  on  farms  where  the 
fences  are  six  rails  high,  and ,  the  walls  nearly  as 
many  feet  high. 

Mud  makes  a  soft  bed  for  swine,  but  it  is  not  the 
cheapest,  especially  when  the  thermometer  falls  a 
little  below  the  freezing  point. 


Somebody  has  said — "'that  one  good  cow  is  more 
profitable  than  two  poor  ones."  He  might  have 
multiplied  the  last  number  by  fifty,  and  yet  not 
have  overstepped  the  truth. 


The  most  costly  blunder  that  a  dairyman  ever 
makes,  is  in  habitually  milking  three  cows  at  night 
in  the  month  of  June  into  a  twelve-quart  pail,  and 
four  into  the  same  the  next  morning. 


It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  early  lambs  never  sell 
for  as  large  a  price  when  born  of  mothers  that  have 
lost  all  of  their  front  teeth,  and  some  of  their  back 
ones. 

18 
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Constantly  squealing   for   food   may  improve   a 
swine's  voice,  but  a  musical  hog  is  never  a  fat  one. 


There  are  some  farmers  that  keep  a  breed  of  cat- 
tle which  they  are  obliged  to  help  up  in  the  stable 
every  morning  in  the  spring — tugging  at  their  tails, 
but  it  is  not  the  best  breed  for  the  man  who  has 
young  children  in  the  family,  or  a  mortgage  on  his 
farm. 

Human  mothers  are  supposed  to  have  considerable 
influence  in  forming  the  general  character  of  the 
child.  Why  it  should  be  different  with  brutes, 
though  admitted  to  be  by  the  practice  of  not  a  few 
cattle  raisers,  is  a  question  that  philosophers  have 
never  been  able  to  settle. 


Young  cattle  are  like  money  at  interest — grow- 
ing night  and  day;  while  old  animals  are  like  a 
meadow  that  needs  mowing — good  just  now,  but 
growing  poorer  every  hour. 


Some  persons  prefer  butter  with  a  strong  smell 
of  the  barn-yard,  or  pervaded  with  some  other 
equally  pungent  odor;  but  this  class  are  unwilling 
to  pay  as  much  by  at  least  ten  or  twenty  r.-nts  a 
]M .mid,  as  those  whose  tastes  may  be  no  better  hut 
are  different. 
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It  is  a  problem  that  some  persons  are  exceedingly 
slow  in  solving — whether  it  is  better  to  sell  the  best 
calves  and  raise  the  poorest,  and  save  a  dollar ;  or, 
sell  the  poorest  and  raise  the  best,  and  save  (fre- 
quently) fifty. 

It  doubles  the'  value  of  poor  hay  to  feed  it  out 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  it  does  not  injure 
good  to  manage  with  it  in  the  same  way. 


Well-flavored  butter  is  the  product  of  clean  pas- 
tures and  meadows,  and  brings  a  high  price.  A 
taste  of  Garlic,  Ragweed  or  Bitter-sweet,  only  goes 
down  with  those  who  want  a  "  Cheap  Article." 


Brain-work  is  as  essential  to  the  stock-breeder 
and  dairyman  as  it  is  to  him  who  practices  law  or 
preaches  the  gospel ;  and  the  more  that  each  puts 
into  his  business,  the  better. 


Promises  may  propitiate  a  friend,  but  a  cornfield 
never  increases  its  product  because  a  farmer  says, 
his  culture  shall  be  clean,  and  his  fertilizing  ample. 


You  can  not  get  honey  if  you  are  frightened  at 
bees,  nor  plant  corn  if  you  are  afraid  of  getting  mud 
on  your  boots. 
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A  good  way  to  teach  sheep  to  jump  fences  is, 
never  to  put  up  a  gap  in  your  wall  until  the  flock 
has  run  over  the  low  place  at  least  a  dozen  times. 


Poor  hay  cut  early  is  generally  as  valuable  as 
good  hay  cut  late. 


It  costs  no  more  to  bring  a  yoke  of  Devon  cattle 
to  four  years  of  age  than  it  does  a  yoke  of  third- 
class  Natives ;  but  the  difference  in  the  bottom  line 
of  the  business  is,  a  profit  of  perhaps  fifty  dollars  on 
one,  and  the  loss  of  half  that  amount  on  the  other. 


Twenty  tons  of  hay  fed  with  considerate  careful- 
ness, are  as  valuable  as  twenty -five  tons  fed  with 
thoughtless  and  wasteful  prodigality. 


No  cow  ever  made  twelve  pounds  of  butter  a 
week  where  the  family  did  not  own  steelyards. 


It  is  always  better  to  sell  products  when  ready 
for  market  for  what  they  will  brin<r,  than  to  hold 
them  for  a  rise,  witli  the  certainty  of  losing  the  in- 
terest on  their  value,  and  perhaps  selling  them  at  a 
less  price. 


OHAPTEE    XXXL 

MONEY   IN    FRUITS. 

'HE  soil  and  climate  of  the  United  States  are 
almost  everywhere  suited  to  the  cheap  and  easy 
production  of  fruits.  They  are  a  large  source  of 
profit  when  raised  for  market :  they  more  than  pay 
(ordinarily)  when  fed  to  stock ;  and  they  afford 
some  of  the  choicest  and  most  economical  luxuries 
for  family  use.  Success  in  their  cultivation  can  at 
all  times  be  secured  by  a  wise  selection  of  the  fruit, 
the  soil,  the  location,  and  proper  subsequent  culture. 

THE   APPLE. 

The  locality  of  the  apple-orchard  should  depend 
upon  the  climate  and  soil.  In  warm  latitudes  a 
northerly  exposure  is  the  best,  as  a  warm  and  sunny 
position  subjects  the  buds  in  spring  to  premature 
swelling,  and  these  are  often  injured  by  the  frosts 
that  follow,  when  an  ordinary  or  northern  exposure 
would  retard  their  budding  unti}  danger  was  passed. 

SOIL. 

All  the  varieties  intermediate  between  a  stiff  un- 
yielding clay  and  a  light  shifting  sand  are  friendly 
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to  the  apple.  The  soil  best  suited  to  the  perfection 
of  this  fruit  is  a  moist  friable  calcareous  loam, 
slightly  intermixed  with  fine  gravel.  The  ground 
must  be  rich  enough  for  the  production  of  good 
crops  of  grain  or  grass,  and  this  condition  of  fertili- 
ty is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  thrifty 
growth  of  the  tree  and  a  healthy  and  abundant 
fruit. 

Rocky  and  stony  soils,  of  the  above  descriptions, 
are  usually  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit-trees. 
The  stones  keep  the  ground  moist  and  light,  and 
some  c T  the  finest  fruits  are  produced  where  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  the  tree  to  grow  between  the 
huge  boulders. 

SETTING. 

Dig  the  holes  from  three  to  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  deep,  according  to 
the  kind  of  soil  and  the  size  of  the  tree.  The  more 
solid  the  soil,  the  deeper  and  broader  the  hole 
should  be.  When  ready  to  set,  let  enough  of  the 
best  or  top  soil  be  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  so  that  the  tree  may  stand  about  two  inches 
lower  than  when  removed  from  the  nursery.  Then 
sift  fine  earth  over  the  roots,  wet  it  thoroughly,  af- 
terwards fill  the  hole  and  stamp  the  earth  solid  over 
the  roots,  and  around  the  tree. 

If  any  of  the  roots  be  broken,  cut  them  off  ob- 
liquely with  a  sharp  knife,  if  left  in  their  broken  or 
bruised  condition,  they  will  decay  in  the  ground  ; 
but  if  thus  severed,  numerous  rootlets  will  spring  out 
at  the  amputated  end,  which,  striking-  into  the  soft 
earth,  give  increased  support  to  the  tree. 
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BORROWING  EARTH. 

If  the  adjacent  soil  is  poor,  the  roots  must  be 
covered,  and  the  hole  should  be  filled  with  good 
earth.  If  the  hole  be  small,  the  surrounding  earth 
hard,  the  roots  bent  and  cramped  in  their  new  po- 
sitions, the  tree  cannot  grow,  and  the  owner's  labor 
is  worse  than  lost.  Better  set  one  tree  well  than 
three  poorly ;  and  more  and  better  fruit  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  one  where  the  work  was  done  well 
than  from  the  three  where  the  work  was  half  done, 
or  not  done  at  all  to  any  good  purpose. 

Several  years  ago,  two  farmers  set  an  orchard  of 
a  hundred  trees  in  contiguous  fields  :  one  doing  the 
work  with  a  single  helper  in  two  days,  the  other 
employing  two  men  two  weeks  under  his  own 
supervision  to  do  the  same  job.  In  1870  one  farm- 
er sold  two  hundred  and  seven  dollars  worth  of 
apples,  the  other  not  a  peck. 

.  If  the  tree  is  crooked,  confine  it  with  a  straw 
band  to  a  stake  conveniently  and  firmly  set ;  and  it 
is  sometimes  best  to  do  it  to  steady  it,  if  the  loca- 
tion is  exposed,  and  high  winds  are  common. 

Thus  set,  with  subsequent  manuring  and  care, 
the  tree  will  thrive  and  in  a  few  years  reward  the 
owner  with  its  delicious  and  abundant  fruit. 

THE    SEASON    OF    SETTING 

may  be  at  any  time  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  au- 
tumn, and  its  appearance  in  the  spring.  Early 
spring  is  to  be  always  preferred  for  setting  stone 
fruit.  Most  trees  may  be  set  when  in  embryo  leaf 
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and  blossom,  with  success,  if  the  roots  of  the  tree 
have  been  kept  moist.  If  one  time  be  equally  as 
convenient  as  another,  we  would  suggest  spring  for 
fruits  generally. 

DISTANCE. 

Trees  should  never  be  set  in  an  apple-orchard  at 
a  less  distance  than  two  rods  apart,  and  even  this  is 
liable  to  the  objection  of  subsequent  crowding. 
Close  setting  prevents  trees  from  receiving  sun-light 
and  air,  both  of  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
size,  flavor,  and  perfection  of  the  fruit.  Forty  trees 
will  plant  an  acre  at  the  distance  of  two  rods,  and 
in  four  cases  out  of  five,  these  forty  will  produce 
more  fruit  in  any  given  ten  years  (and  better)  than 

sixty  set  closer  on  the  same  area. 
^ 

SUBSEQUENT    CULTIVATION. 

A  previously  uncultivated  or  virgin  soil  is  best 
for  an  orchard ;  but  if  such  is  not  to  be  had,  that 
which  has  been  long  in  pasture  or  in  meadov, 
most  suitable.  The  best  manures  are  swamp  muck, 
decayed  leaves  and  vegetables,  lime,  ashes,  salt,  and 
perhaps  plaster.  Trees,  like  other  vegetables,  draw 
their  specific  food  largely  from  the  earth,  and  to 
supply  the  elements  needed,  the  soil  beneath  should 
have  an  occasional  dressing  of  those  materials 
which  the  tree  needs. 

When  carefully  plowed  and  cultivated  in  hoed 
crops,  orchards  thrive  best,  care  being  always  taken 
to  protect  the  trees  from  damage  U)  th«-  trunk  and 
roots.  The  ground  must  be  kept  open  so  as  to  be 
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free  to  the  influence  of  rains,  the  sun,  and  the  at- 
mosphere. 

When  lands  are  in  grass,  a  space  of  three  to  six 
feet  in  diameter,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of 
the  tree,  must  be  kept  free  from  turf  in  order  to  se- 
cure their  greatest  growth,  and  the  best  fruit. 

PRUNING. 

This  operation  should  commence  at  the  time  of 
setting  the  tree,  and  the  top  should  always  be  kept 
in  proportion  to  the  size  and  number  of  the  roots. 
If  the  tree  be  high  and  spindling,  shorten  it  so  as  to 
throw  the  lateral  shoots  into  a  graceful  branching 
form. 

The  limbs  should  commence  about  six  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  the  pruning  should  be  done 
annually,  as  then  the  labor  is  trifling  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  vital  force  in  maturing  wood  which  is 
subsequently  to  be  cut  off  is  saved,  and  the  branch- 
es to  be  removed  being  small,  the  wounds  readily 
heal.  In  this  case  no  covering  is  required  for  the 
wound,  as  one  or  two  seasons'  growth  will  heal  it. 

The  top  should  be  sufficiently  open  to  admit  the 
sun  and  air.  It  is  generally  considered  the  best 
time  for  trimming  when  the  tree  is  in  bloom  and  the 
sap  in  full  flow.  The  proper  instrument  is  a  fine 
saw  or  sharp  knife,  and  the  limb  should  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  remaining  branch.  The  sap  at  this 
time  is  active  and  is  readily  converted  into  new  bark 
or  wood  which  speedily  forms  over  the  cut.  If  it 
is  not  convenient  to  do  it  at  this  season,  it  can  be 
done  at  any  other  time. 
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GRAFTING  AND  BUDDING. 

These  operations  are  so  simple,  and  usually  so 
well  known,  that  space  to  describe  them  13  not 
necessary.  The  best  wax  is  thus  made  : — Take 
four  parts  rosin,  one  of  tallow  and  one  of  beeswax, 
melt  and  stir  them  well  together,  then  pour  into  a 
bucket  or  pan  of  cold  water.  As  soon  as  cool  enough 
to  be  handled,  draw  it  and  work  it  until  pliable.  It 
will  keep  for  years. 

SCIONS 

should  be  cut  in  the  months  of  January,  February, 
or  March,  and  must  always  be  the  growth  of  the 
preceding  year,  well  ripened ;  or  they  may  be  cut 
at  any  time  before  the  buds  burst  in  the  spring,  if 
immediately  put  into  another  stem.  July  and  Au- 
gust are  the  best  time  for  "budding.  This  should 
always  be  done  while  the  sap  is  in  flow  and  the 
bark  is  loose,  as  at  no  other  time  is  success  certain. 

SELECTION    OF    TREES. 

These  should  always  be  selected  from  seedlings. 

Suckers  from  the  roots  of  grown  trees  are  o 
tionable  as  liable  to  throw  up  suckers  themselves 
which  are  always  troublesome.     When  si  irk  ITS  ap- 
pear, these  should  be  cut  close  to  the  root  or  stem, 
and  if  properly  done,  they  will  rarely  sprout  anew. 

PLANTING   API'  !>S. 

If  the  farmer  \\  i.-ln-s  to  mi-e  his  own  trees,  he  can 
sow  the  seed  in  pinnace  in  the  fall.  After  com 
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up  in  the  spring  they  should  have  the  same  atten- 
tion as  other  vegetables.  When  a  year  old  they 
should  be  carefully  taken  up,  the  tap  root  -sev- 
ered, and  replanted  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  at 
least  a  foot  distant  in  the  row,  where  they  should 
be  trimmed  and  cultivated,  till  they  are  an  inch  and 
a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  at  which 
time  they  are  ready  for  setting  where  they  are  to 
stand. 

GATHERING. 

For  immediate  use  apples  may  be  shaken.  For 
winter  consumption  or  marketing  they  must  be' 
picked  by  hand,  and  should  be  by  the  aid  of  ladders 
to  avoid  injury  to  the  fruit  and  limbs. 

PRESERVING. 

To  preserve  apples,  the  best  way  is  to  lay  them 
carefully  into  tight  barrels  or  boxes  immediately 
after  picking.  They  should  then  be  tightly  headed 
with  the  head  quite  heavily  pressed  down  and  se- 
cured when  for  marketing,  or  covered  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  air  when  intended  for  family  use.  The 
boxes  or  barrels  should  then  be  put  into  a  dry  place, 
and  kept  as  cold  as  possible  above  the  freezing 
point.  But  if  slightly  frozen,  they  will  not  be  in- 
jured if  suffered  to. remain  unpacked  till  the  frost 
leaves  them.  Thus  managed,  they  will  keep  as  long 
as  they  are  capable  of  preservation.  Bins  in  a  dry 
cellar  are  good  for  ordinary  use  if  closely  covered. 
If  exposed  to  the  air,  warmth,  or  moisture,  apples 
soon  decay.  If  too  dry,  they  wilt  and  become  taste- 
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less.  They  are  sometimes  buried  in  the  earth  like 
potatoes,  but  this  is  very  liable  to  impair  the  flavor 
and  give  them  an  earthy  taste ;  and  they  seldom 
keep  so  well  after  removal  in  the  spring  as  when 
they  have  been  stored  in  barrels. 

SOURCES   OF   PROFIT. 

For  farm  stock,  apples  are  profitable,  and  the  bet- 
ter the  quality  of  fruit  the  more  valuable  are  they 
for  this  object.  A  variety  of  both  sweet  and  sub- 
acid  should  be  cultivated.  The  saccharine  matter 
of  the  apple  is  the  principal  nutritive  property,  and 
this  abounds  in  some  kinds  of  the  sub-acid.  Ani- 
mals like  a  change  in  their  food  ar  well  as  man,  and 
both  these  varieties  should^  therefore,  be  fed  to 
them  alternately.  When  the  soil  and  climate  are 
adapted  to  them,  we  have  no  doubt  that  apples  for 
stock  can  be  grown  cheaper  than  any  other  kind  of 
food  ev  I'  J  have  been  often  fatted 

upon  them  cooked,  witli  meal  intermixed  ;  and  when 
fed  to  neat  cattle,  and  sheep,  with  hay,  they  are 
almost  equivalent  to  roots.  That  tree  must  be  badly 
cultivated  which,  in  ten  years  after  planting,  will 
not  produce  five  bushels  of  apples;  and  these,  at  ten 
cent  Lfive  an  annual  revenue  of  fifty  cents 

a  tree,  or  twenty  dollars  }><-r  acre  for  stock  feeding 
alone.  At  twenty  vears  old,  the  tree  will  double 
that  product,  casualties  <•  !.  and  as  this  esti- 

mat<  d  on  their  least  valuable  use,  an  increased 

profit  of  course  may  l>e  anticipated  from  their  con- 
version to  other  purposes.  Good  apples  are  rarely 
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worthless  than  fifty  cents  a  bushel  in  market;  often 
three  or  four  times  that  amount,  and  as  there  is 
little  or  no  cost  except  the  first  setting,  a  little 
subsequent  care,  and  the  final  picking  and  market- 
ing, the  profit  is  at  once  apparent. 

BEST   VARIETIES   OF   APPLES   FOB   CULTIVATION. 

Almost  every  section  of  the  apple-growing  region 
of  America  has  a  variety  peculiar  to  itself,  and  their 
valuable  properties  are  more  fully  developed  in 
these  localities  than  when  removed  to  others.  Such 
should  of  course  be  retained  when  of  extraordinary 
excellence.  There  are  varieties,  however,  which 
are  of  more  general  cultivation,  cosmopolites  through- 
out the  apple  climates,  possessing  all  the  excellence 
of  which  the  genus  is  capable.  Thirty  different 
kinds  for  each  section  or  State  will  probably  include 
all  which  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate,  and  for  any  one 
location  perhaps  twenty  are  sufficient.  We  name 
some  standard  varieties,  all  of  which  are  now  in  suc- 
cessful cultivation  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadas.  The  names  and  descrip- 
tions are  found  in  the  current  fruit  books  and  nurs- 
ery catalogues  of  the  day. 

Summer  Apples. — Early  Harvest,  Red  Astracan, 
Large  Yellow  Bough,  Williams'  Favorite. 

Autumn  Apples. — Golden  Sweet.  Fall  Pippin, 
Gravenstein,  Jersey  Sweeting,  Rambo. 

Winter  Apples. — Westfield  Seek-no-farther,  Bald- 
win, Yellow  Belle  Fleur,  Hubbardston  Nonesuch, 
Northern  Spy,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, American  Golden  Russet,  English  Russet,  Rox- 
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bury  Russet,  Swaar,  Talman's  Sweeting,  Esopus 
Spitzenberg,  King. 

These  varieties  flourish  in  Western  New  York, 
which  probably  is  the  best  and  most  exclusively 
market  apple  producing  country  in  the  Northern 
States.  But  the  most  experienced  orchardists  there 
confine  their  attention  to  a  very  few  winter  varieties, 
of  which  the  Baldwin,  Greening,  and  Roxbury  Rus- 
set are  the  chief,  as  being  hardy  in  the  tree,  thrifty 
in  growth,  and  sure  and  abundant  bearers. 

It  is  always  the  best  plan  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  best  and  most  successfully  cultivated  fruits  in 
the  vicinity,  or  if  the  country  is  new,  what  varie- 
ties grow,  and  are  good  bearers  in  like  soil  and 
climate,  and  then  adopt  them.  Taking  this  precau- 
tion no  one  need  to  fail  in  raising  fruit. 

ANOTHER   HINT. 

As  trees  cannot  be  subjected  to  change,  re-plant- 
ing, or  transplanting,  but  must  remain  in  the  same 
place  for  perhaps  fifty  years,  their  roots  will  inevit- 
ably exhaust  the  soil  of  the  specific  food  which  they 
require.  Wood-ashes,  lime,  bone-dust,  the  phos- 
phates generally,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  barn- 
yard manure,  will  supply  these  deficiencies.  Not 
unfrequently  old  orchards  are  largely  benefited  by 
the  application  suggested,  and  unless  the  supply  of 
the  tree's  food  is  thus  provided  for,  when  large  crops 
are  annually  gathered,  orchards  will  in  time  become 
as  surely  unproductive  as  would  any  soil  planted 
endlessly  to  the  same  crop. 
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PEARS. 

The  pear  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  luscious  and  wholesome  of  fruits, 
though  not  comparable  to  the  apple  for  variety  and 
general  use.  In  good  soil,  and  under  proper  culti- 
vation, it  is  both  vigorous  and  hardy,  and  in  favora- 
ble circumstances  will  yield  a  revenue  from  the 
money  invested  greater  than  any  other  of  the  large 
fruits.  It  is  budded  and  grafted  like  the  apple,  and 
requires  about  the  same  treatment.  It  it  easy  of 
propagation,  attains  considerable  size  and  age, 
(some  varieties)  and  is  generally  a  most  abundant 
bearer.  It  needs  little  pruning,  generally  throw- 
ing out  an  upright  graceful  head,  and  is  at  once  an 
ornament  as  well  as  a  source  of  profit. 

AN  ORCHARD  OF  PEARS. 

In  an  orchard  of  pears,  the  trees  should  be  planted 
about  twenty-five  feet  apart,  an  abundance  of  sun 
being  requisite  to  full  bearing  and  the  perfection 
of  the  delicious  fruit.  The  same  rules  apply  to  the 
setting  of  pears  as  to  apples.  They  require  a  soil 
that  is  suited  to  the  apple,  and  one  which  has  been 
thoroughly  prepared  by  previous  deep  and  thorough 
culture.  It  cannot  be  too  light  or  too  rich,  and 
must  be  both  to  make  the  growth  of  the  tree  cer- 
tain and  rapid,  and  the  fruit  first  class. 

PREPARING    FOR   MARKET. 

Pears  intended  for  market,  or  for  long  keeping, 
should  be  hand-picked  and  laid  in  a  cool  place,  and 
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when  perfectly  dry  put  up  in  barrels  like  apples. 
Winter  pears  should  be  packed  for  preservation  like 
apples. 

The  varieties  to  be  selected  depend  entirely  on 
the  object  of  their  cultivation.  For  market,  the  best 
and  most  popular  only  should  be  chosen,  and  for 
family  use,  a  careful  selection  should  be  made  of 
those  running  through  the  entire  season. 

We  name  in  their  order  of  ripening  a  dozen  choice 
kinds,  the  cultivation  of  which  has,  thus  far,  been 
successful,  and  the  qualities  generally  approved. 
The  most  of  these  are  of  American  origin,  which 
are  to  be  generally  preferred  as  promising  more 
durability,  hardiness,  and  perfect  adaptation  to  our 
climate  and  soils. 

Among  these  may  be  named  for 

SUMMER   VARIETIES. 

Bartlett,  Doyenne,  Brusock,  and  Bloodgood. 

FALL   VARIETIES. 

Bell  Lucrative,  Duchess  de  Augouleme,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Beurre  Bose,  Seckel,  Sheldon. 

WINTER    VARIETIES. 

Beurre  de  Anjou,  Beurre  de  Amalis,  Laurence, 
Winter  Nelis  (sweet),  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 

There  are  various  other  kinds,  perhaps  equally 
good,  according  to  the  locality  on  which  they  D 
be  planted.     Indeed,  the  varirti.  •>  of  good  pean 
very  numerous,  and  any  one  who  intends  to  n; 
pears  a  specialty  in  cultivation,  should  possess  him- 


One  way  for  a  Mechanic  to  learn  the  value  of  money 
is  to  offer  his  tools  in  a  Pawnbrokers  Shop. 
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self  of  a  competent  authority,  and  study  and  prac- 
tice its  teachings  closely  for  success.  Among  the 
best  books  recently  written  is  u  Pear  Culture  for 
Profit,"  by  P.  T.  Quinn,  and  published  by  the  Tri- 
bune Association,  New  York. 

The  quince  stock  has  been  largely  used  of  late 
years  for  raising  dwarf  pear  trees,  by  budding  the 
pear  on  its  root  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This 
method  induces  an  earlier  bearing  by  some  years 
than  that  of  the  pear  on  its  own  stock.  But  such 
trees,  usually,  are  not  long  lived,  the  wood  of  the 
quince  being  of  closer  grain  than  the  pear,  and  not 
readily  and  perfectly  connecting  with  it.  Yet  this 
mode  of  culture  has  been  attended  at  times  with 
considerable  success,  and  at  others  with  disastrous 
failures.  We  can  not  commend  dwarfing  the  pear 
on  the  quince  beyond  a  limited  extent. 

THE   QUINCE. 

This  is  also  a  valuable  market  fruit.  It  makes  a 
rich,  highly -flavored  sweetmeat,  and  to  this  use  it  is 
entirely  limited.  The  tree  is  easily  raised  by  suck- 
ers and  the  cuttings,  and  should  be  planted  fifteen 
feet  apart,  in  a  rich,  warm,  heavy  soil,  (a  clayey 
loam  is  the  best,)  rather  moist,  and  in  a  sunny  ex- 
posure where  it  will  be  well  sheltered  from  severe 
and  cold  winds.  The  wash  of  a  barn-yard  is  its 
best  manure,  and  it  repays  equally  with  the  apple 
good  cultivation. 

The  orange  quince  is  the  best  variety  for  common 
cultivation.  The  tree  requires  but  little  pruning. 
19 
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The  top  should  be  kept  open  to  admit  the  sun  and 
air,  and  the  trunk  freed  from  suckers.  So  treated  it 
will  live  long  and  produce  abundantly. 

THE    PEACH. 

The  peach  tree  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  our 
country,  set  in  its  virgin  soils,  proved  to  be  most 
rapid  in  its  growth  and  most  abundant  in  its  bear- 
ing. It  is  now  very  uncertain  as  to  its  yield, 
and  generally  exceedingly  brief  in  its  life.  So  liable 
is  it  to  failure,  in  all  respects,  that  it  has  been  en- 
tirely discarded  in  large  sections  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  once  flourished  in  the  highest  per- 
fection. It  is  now  raised  in  sections  of  the  country 
best  fitted  for  its  growth,  by  farmers,  who  make 
peach-growing  a  business,  and  who  have  brought  it 
to  great  perfection,  and  realized  from  it  large 
profits. 

FAVORITE    SOIL. 

Its  favorite  soil,  is  a  light,  warm,  sandy  or  grav- 
elly loam.  Generally,  a  sunny  exposure  is  best, 
and  thus  circumstanced  and  in  favorable  latitudes, 
it  will  produce  luscious  fruits  in  great  abundance. 
In  portions  of  western  New  York,  and  in  the  north- 
ern borders  of  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  east  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  south  of  latitude  43°,  the  peach 
grows  more  vigorously,  and  lives  longer  than  in  any 
other  sections  of  the  United  States,  frequently  last- 
ing twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  bearing  constantly 
and  in  abundance.  Peaches  are  produced  in  im- 
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mense  quantities  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware,  on  the  light  soils  near  the  Atlantic  coast, 
for  the  large  city  markets,  and  in  those  States  the 
crop  of  a  single  proprietor  often  amounts  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  annually.  None  but  the 
choicest  kinds  are  cultivated,  and  these  are  inocu- 
lated into  the  seedling  when  a  year  old.  They  are 
transplanted  at  two  and  three,  and  are  worn  out, 
cut  down  and  burned  at  the  age  of  from  six  to 
twelve  years.  The  distance  apart  at  which  they 
are  planted  is  sixteen  to  twenty  feet,  according  to 
situation,  soil,  and  exposure.  Constant  cultivation 
of  the  ground,  without  cropping,  is  considered 
necessary  for  their  best  growth  and  bearing. 

VARIETIES. 

The  best  kinds  in  succession  from  early  to  late,  are 
Hale's  Early,  Red  and  Yellow  Rareripes,  Crawford's 
Early,  and  Late  Malacatune,  Early  York,  Early  Til- 
lotson,  George  the  Fourth,  Morris  Red,  and  White 
Rareripes,  and  Royal  George.  These  succeed  each 
other  from  August  to  October. 

Of  course,  each  section  has  its  special  and  ap- 
proved varieties,  and  whoever  proposes  to  embark 
in  the  business,  must  grow  such  trees  as  have  proved 
themselves  best  for  his  soil,  his  climate,  and  the 
market  to  which  they  are  to  be  sent. 

THE  'GRAPE. 

The  grape,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been 
so  widely  grown  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States, 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  the  southwestern  sec- 
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tions  of  our  country,  in  short,  everywhere,  and  i;a 
culture  is  of  so  much  importance,  as  a  matter  of 
profit,  that  several  entire  books  have  been  written, 
giving  specific  directions  with  regard  to  all  matters 
that  appertain  to  it.  Among  the  best  and  to  which 
we  would  refer  our  readers  for  any  information 
that  our  space  will  not  allow  of  our  giving, 
u  Fuller's  Grape  Culturist,"  which  can  be  had  by 
addressing  any  agricultural  publishing  house  in  New 
York  or  elsewhere. 

PROMISE    OF   TO-MORROW. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  is  but  in  its  infancy. 
The  time  is  coming  when  to  be  without  several 
varieties  for  family  use  will  be  the  exception  and 
when  they  will  be  much  more  largely  cultivated 
than  now,  for  market. 

SOIL. 

Any  good  soil,  well  drained,  artificially,  if  not  so 
in  its  own  formation,  and  in  a  fair  exposure,  from  a 
stiff  clay  to  almost  a  drifting  sand,  will  produce  the 
grape  of  approved  varieties  (when  they  are  such  as 
will  ripen  between  its  spring  and  autumn  frosts,)  in 
perfection.  In  culture  they  are  not  difficult,  needing 
only  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  other  herbage, 
properly  trained  on  stakes  or  trellises,  and  well 
pruned. 

VARIETIES. 

These  are  becoming  so  numerous — new  kinds  of 
good    quality    being     frequently    originated    and 
brought  to  notice — that  it  is  impossible  toenun 
ate  the  best  for  general  use,  as  many  <>f  the  \. 
ties  seem  more  or  less  suited  to  special  localities, 
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and  the  purposes,  either  for  the  table,  or  wine,  for 
which  they  are  needed.  As  early  fruits,  the  Hart- 
ford Prolific,  Concord,  Delaware,  Israella,  and 
Mell's  Early ;  for  the  medium  season,  the  Diana, 
Clinton,  lona,  and  some  others  ;  for  the  later  season, 
the  Isabella,  Catawba  and  others,  are  already  well 
established,  thoroughly  tried,  and  of  unimpeachable 
excellence,  as  both  table  and  wine  fruits.  In  the 
selection  of  these,  or  still  other  varieties  for  either 
use,  the  cultivator  must  judge  from  his  own  stand- 
point ;  yet  the  various  kinds  are  now  so  generally 
cultivated  by  the  nurserymen  that  the  planter  need 
be  at  no  loss  in  his  selections. 

Every  one  intending  to  cultivate  the  grape  to 
any  extent,  or  even  a  few  vines  for  family  use,  will 
be  well  repaid  in  getting  a  treatise  on  its  culture, 
and  thoroughly  studying  it,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
give  specific  directions  in  a  volume  which  has 
(mainly)  the  money  aspect  of  the  business  under 
consideration. 

THE    CURRANT 

is  among  the  first  in  importance  of  the  small  garden 
fruits.  It  is  a  delicious  and  wholesome  tart  on  the 
table  in  its  ripe  and  raw  condition,  when  sprinkled 
with  sugar,  and  valuable  in  cookery,  for  pies  and 
preserves.  It  grows  with  the  greatest  certainty 
and  luxuriance,  either  from  the  suckers,  or  cuttings. 
The  soil  should  be  deep,  rich,  and  well  worked,  the 
bushes  set  full  four  feet  apart,  that  the  air  may  pass 
freely  through  them,  and  the  wood  properly  thinned 
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to  promote  good  bearing.  The  large  Red  Dutch, 
Cherry,  and  Versellaise,  are  the  best  of  the  tart  or 
red  varieties,  and  the  large  White  Dutch  or  Grape, 
the  best  of  the  sweet  or  whites.  The  English,  and 
Naples,  are  the  best  black  varieties ;  not  much  es- 
teemed for  the  table,  but  excellent  for  jellies,  and 
most  grateful  in  sickness,  and  for  invalids.  There 
are  some  other  varieties  in  cultivation,  but  those 
named  comprise  all  the  good  qualities  which  are 
necessary  in  the  fruit. 

Currants  should  not  be  planted  under  fences,  and 
in  out-of-the-way  places  where  they  are  subject  to 
the  annoyance  of  noxious  weeds  and  vermin,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  but  stand  out  in  the  clear,  open 
sunshine,  where  they  can  receive  cultivation. 

THE    RASPBERRY 

is  a  most  wholesome  and  palatable  fruit,  and  is 
worthy  a  place  in  every  garden  for  household  uses, 
and  in  not  a  few  localities  will  pay  well  when  raised 
for  market.  Although  many  foreign  kinds  have 
been  introduced,  the  American  varieties  have  proved 
generally  the  best. 

The  American  Black  Caps,  of  which  there  are 
now  several  varieties,  all  derived  from  native  ir 
ings,  are,  perhaps,  of  all  others  the  most  successful 
and  hardy.     Among  these  are  the  Doolittle,  Miami, 
Thornless,  and  some  others.     They  are  pro}' 
from  the  ends  or  tops  of  the  current  season's  grow th, 
bent  to  the  ground  and  slightly  covered,  where  they 
strike  root,  and  make  new  plants  for  setting  the 
next  spring. 
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Among  the  suckering  varieties  of  red  color,  the 
Franconia,  said  to  be  foreign,  is  an  excellent,  hardy, 
and  prolific  kind.  There  are  other  native  red,  pur- 
ple, and  yellow  kinds,  some  of  them  not  always 
hardy  against  our  winters  without  bending  down 
and  covering  with  earth — an  expensive  process.  Yet 
there  are  other  good  and  hardy  ones,  easy  to  be 
obtained,  as  the  Philadelphia,  Clarke,  etc.,  of  excel- 
lent bearing  and  flavor.  These  all  grow  from  the 
suckers  and  are  easily  propagated. 

They  should  be  planted  from  four  to  six  feet  apart 
in  stools,  and  be  cut  back  to  three  or  four  feet  high 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  past  bearing  wood  cut 
out,  and  but  four  or  five  canes  left  for  the  next 
bearing  season.  The  tops  of  these  should  be  brought 
together  in  the  spring  and  tied  with  twine,  which 
will  enable  them  to  stand  without  further  support. 

A  light  plowing  between  the  rows  is  always  ben- 
eficial, and  they  must  be  kept  clean  from  weeds. 
By  these  processes  they  can  be  made  to  yield  enor- 
mous crops,  and  will  generally  pay  well  for  culture 
and  marketing.  Of  course  the  market  must  be  near, 
as  they  are  utterly  unsaleable  if  subjected  to  a  long 
transportation. 

THE    BLACKBERRY. 

The  blackberry  is  a  wild  fruit,  growing  in  num- 
berless waste  places,  but  when  transplanted  to  the 
garden,  and  especially  when  the  variety  has  been 
improved  by  processes,  which  we  need  not  name, 
it  becomes  a  desirable  acquisition  to  any  garden. 
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The  Lawton  has  considerable  celebrity,  but  is 
only  one  of  several  kinds  equally  good,  if  not  better. 
The  Wilson  and  Kittatinney  are  deservedly  popular. 
The  three  varieties  above  mentioned  will  supply 
fruit  for  at  least  five  weeks. 

These  varieties  all  sucker  from  the  root ;  come 
up  new  in  sprouts  the  first  year,  bearing  the  next, 
and  dying,  to  be  cut  out  in  order  to  give  room  for 
the  younger  and  bearing  canes.  The  fruit  is  excel- 
lent for  family  use,  and  profitable  for  market. 

THE    STRAWBERRY, 

is  perhaps  the  choicest,  and  most  highly  prized,  as 
a  luxury,  of  all  the  small  garden  fruits.  It  is  whole- 
some, acceptable  to  the  taste,  good  for  the  table  in 
its  natural  state,  and  susceptible  of  being  cooked 
into  every  choice  sort  of  preserve  that  the  cunning 
housewife  can  invent. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  was  only  a  fruit  of 
the  fields  and  meadows,  delicious  in  taste,  small  in 
size,  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  highly  prized. 
Now,  it  is  as  common  in  our  gardens  as  any  other 
fruit,  sold  extensively  in  our  markets,  and  used  by 
almost  everybody.  Strawberries  have  all  been  de- 
rived from  foreign  and  native  seedlings.  Kinds  a 
few  years  ago  highly  prized,  have  since  been  thrown 
out  as  unworthy  of  cultivation,  and  are  now  sup- 
planted by  new  and  choicer  ones. 

We  might  name  perhaps  twenty  varieties  now 
highly  approved  in  various  localities,  but  subject  to 
be  changed  at  any  time  for  newer,  and  possibly 
better  sorts. 
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They  thrive  in  any  good  garden,  or  even  field 
soil,  where  other  dry  land  crops  grow,  but  need 
good,  and  deep,  and  clean  cultivation.  They  should 
be  planted  in  separate  hills,  or  rows,  three  feet 
apart,  and  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  the  runners  cut 
on0  till  past  fruiting,  when  they  may  be  suffered  to 
run  for  new  plants  which  are  to  take  the  place  of 
the  older  ones  after  two  years  bearing. 

When  the  new  plants  are  fit  for  bearing,  the  old 
ones  should  be  spaded  or  plowed  under,  that  the 
younger  ones  may  bear  in  their  turn,  to  undergo 
the  same  process  afterwards.  There  are  different 
ways  of  cultivation ;  some  preferring  to  keep  them 
apart  in  hills,  which  perhaps  give  the  largest  fruits, 
while  others  let  them  run  together,  and  when  past 
bearing,  turn  under  the  entire  beds  and  resort  to 
new  plantations.  In  such  cases  the  new  beds  should 
be  planted  the  previous  year,  in  order  to  produce 
continuous  crops. 

VARIETIES. 

We  do  not  name  the  varieties  in  common  cultiva- 
tion, for  reasons  already  stated ;  but  any  one  pro- 
posing to  raise  strawberries  for  market,  cannot  be 
long  in  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  best  variety  for  his 
special  use.  Experiment  is  a  good  teacher,  some 
sorts  doing  better  in  some  soils  than  others. 

The  business  of  raising  strawberries  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable,  and  we  advise  every  reader  to  plant 
a  bed  for  his  own  use,  and  if  near  a  market,  a  larger 
space  for  sale.  Under  favorable  circumstances  there 
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can  be  no  loss,  and  the  markets  cannot  be  over- 
stocked with  good  fruit  for  years,  if  ever. 

THE   AMERICAN    CRANBERRY 

is  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  our  tart  esculents.  It 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  many  low,  swampy 
grounds  in  our  Northern  and  Western  States ;  and 
although  it  has  been  gathered  from  the  earliest  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  yet  it  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  it  has  become  an  object  of  cultivation. 
Experience,  after  many  years'  trial,  has  developed 
the  certain  means  of  attaining  the  greatest  success, 
and  enough  is  already  known  to  assume  that  they 
are  a  profitable  object  of  attention  to  the  farmer. 

SOIL   AND    CULTIVATION. 

They  are  generally  planted  on  low,  moist  meadows, 
which  are  prepared  by  taking  off  the  top  of  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  then  filling  in 
with  gravel,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  over- 
run with  noxious  weeds.  They  are  then  set  in  drills 
by  slips  and  roots,  usually  in  the  spring,  but  some- 
times in  autumn,  about  twenty  inches  apart  and  at 
distances  of  about  six  inches,  and  they  will  soon 
overrun  and  occupy  the  whole  ground. 

This  fruit  is  now  cultivated  largely  in  the  marshes 
of  New  Jersey,  wide  tracts  of  which  have  been  re- 
claimed and  devoted  to  its  culture.  It  is  a  sure  and 
progressive  crop  in  our  country. 

The  cranberry  is  sometimes  killed  by  late  or  early 
frosts,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  these  might 
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be  avoided  by  having  the  fields  so  arranged  when 
they  may  be  expected,  as  to  be  slightly  covered  with 
water.  The  berries  are  gathered  when  sufficiently 
ripe,  by  raking  them  from  the  bushes,  and  separat- 
ing them  from  the  stems,  leaves,  and  imperfect 
fruit. 

Cranberry  culture  is  something  that  cannot  well 
be  over-done,  and  where  a  suitable  swamp  can  be 
set,  and  the  season  is  good,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  uses  to  which  our  American  farmer  can 
put  his  muscle  and  his  brain. 

One  instance  of  its  profitableness  has  come  to  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  writer.  A  man  in  a 
New  England  State  bought  a  swamp  of  three  acres, 
thoroughly  prepared  it  for  the  plants,  and  set  it 
with  the  best  varieties.  The  first  four  years  he 
gathered  enough  to  repay  his  outlay,  and  the  fifth, 
sold  over  twelve  hundred  dollars  worth,  three- 
quarters  of  which  was  clear  profit. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  every  one  who 
should  undertake  cranberry  culture  would  be  thus 
successful,  but  generally,  it  may  be  repeated;  the 
business  pays. 


CHAPTER 


MONEY   IN    FRUIT. 

N  a  previous  chapter  we  have  offered  some  gen- 
eral suggestions  as  to  the  desirableness  of  doing 
something  in  the  fruit  business,-  where  the  location 
makes  it  possible  to  compete  with  others,  and  espe- 
cially under  any  and  all  circumstances,  of  raising 
enough  on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden  for  the  family's 
use. 

We  have  also  given  general  directions  for  planting, 
and  caring  for  nearly  all  the  marketable'  fruits  ra 
in  this  country  ;  suggesting  that  further  and  specific 
information  would  be  desirable  if  any  person  pro- 
posed to  invest  capital  largely  in  the  business — in- 
formation which  our  space  and  the  general  object 
of  the  volume  would  not  allow. 

All  that  is  needed  further  ou  this  topic  is  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  to  make  the  largest 
amount  of  money  by  raising  either  of  the  kinds 
already  named. 
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FIRST. 

Never  set  an  orchard  of  Apples  or  Pears,  or  enter 
upon  the  cultivation  of  any  of  the  small  fruits  with- 
out the  purpose  that  you  will  raise  the  best  and  the 
most  of  each,  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Anything  short  of  this  places  you,  at  the  outset,  in 
the  second  class  of  producers,  and  generally  makes 
failure  certain. 

SECOND. 

Carry  out  the  purpose,  by  planting  each  and  all 
in  the  soil  best  fitted  for  the  particular  tree,  or  shrub, 
or  plant ;  the  soil  being  prepared  in  the  best  possi- 
ble manner  for  each;  and  thereafter  give  to  each 
just  the  culture,  and  just  the  enriching  material  that 
it  needs  to  develop  it  in  the  best  and  completest 
manner. 

THIRD. 

When  ready  for  market,  see  that  the  preparation 
for  transportation,  whatever  that  preparation  be,  is 
as  nearly  perfectly  adapted  to  the  kind  of  fruit,  and 
its  distance  from  market,  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be. 

FOURTH. 

When  the  fruit  is  ready,  see  that  it  is  gathered 
in  the  best  manner,  packed  in  the  best  manner,  and 
put  into  the  possession  of  your  customer,  or  your 
commission  merchant,  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
so  that  not  one  element  of  value  is  lacking. 
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FIFTH. 

Always  send  the  same  quality :  not  a  good  barrel, 
or  box,  or  basket,  to-day,  and  a  poor  one  to-morrow, 
but  good  every  time,  unless  it  it  distinctly  set  forth 
as  being  second  or  third  rate. 

SIXTH. 

Put  the  best  of  the  apples,  and  the  best  of  the 
pears,  if  there  are  any  best,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel ;  put  the  best  of  the  peaches  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basket,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  crate,  and  not  on  the 
top  of  the  one  or  the  outside  of  the  other ;  put  the 
best  of  the  berries  where  they  cannot  be  seen  unless 
some  at  the  top  are  removed,  if  inquisitive  fingers 
should  chance  to  inquire  whether  you  are  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  or  different  from  them. 

SEVENTH. 

Mark  everything  with  your  name,  no  matter  how 
small  the  package. 

EIGHTH. 

When  you  get  rich,  as  you  surely  will,  observe 
on  to  the  end  of  your  career  the  rules  that  have  been 
the  foundation  of  all  your  fortune. 


CHAPTER   XXXTTL 


MONEY   IN   POULTRY. 

HE  man  who  gives  to  the  world  a  new  breed 
of  fowls — awakens  for  those  already  in  exist- 
ence a  new  or  a  deeper  interest — makes  the  best 
modes  of  keeping  better  understood — and  especially, 
in  calling  out  a  love  for  the  beautiful  denizens  of 
the  farm-yard,  calls  it  away  from  things  that  degrade 
and  belittle,  is  a  public  benefactor. 

The  business  of  which  this  and  the  next  chapter 
treats,  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this  country.  It 
has  about  it  pleasure,  and,  what  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance, profit ;  and  if  these  pages  help  in  the  dissem- 
ination of  information  that  will  conduce  to  both,  the 
desire  of  the  writer  will  be  realized. 

BRAHMAS. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  breed — light  and 
dark,  equally  valuable  and  equally  popular.  The 
head  of  the  Brahma  is  moderate  in  size,  surmounted 
with  a  triple  comb,  known  as  a  pea-comb,  which  is 
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always  small,  low  in  front,  and  firmly  set  on  the 
head,  and  generally  distinctly  divided  so  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  three  combs,  the  largest  in  the 
middle.  The  neck  is  neatly  curved,  slender  near 
the  head  but  very  full  below ;  the  breast  round  and 
prominent ;  the  back  short  and  very  broad  between 
the  shoulders  and  across  the  hips ;  wings  small  and 
held  tightly  to  the  body;  thighs  large  and  muscu- 
lar; shanks  short,  stout,  and  placed  wide  apart,  and 
feathered  down  to  the  outside  of  the  outer  and  mid- 
dle toes. 

LIGHT   BRAHMAS. 

The  Light  Brahmas  are  distinguished  by  the  gen- 
eral white  color  of  the  body,  breast,  and  thighs ; 
the  neck-hackle  marked  by  a  distinct  black  stripe 
in  the  centre  of  each  feather,  the  saddle-feathers  (in 
the  cock)  also  striped  with  black;  the  flight  feathers 
black ;  tail  (of  the  cock)  black ;  shanks  brilliantly 
yellow,  well  clothed  with  white  feathers  slightly 
mottled  with  black. 

DARK   BRAHMAS. 

In  the  Dark  Brahmas,  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
including  neck-hackle,  back,  and  saddle,  is  silv 
white  striped  with  Mack;  the  1  >rcast,  under  parts 
of  the  body,  and  thighs,  slightly  mottled  with  white ; 
the  tail  Mack;  the  coverts  on  each  side  showing  a 
lu.-trous  green  color;  shanks  <>f  a  dusky  shade,  cov- 
ered with  dark  feathers  slightly  mottled  with  white. 

In  general  merit  Hrahmas  rank  high.  The  dark 
vari  -very  other  known  bn 
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the  recorded  weight  of  a  single  cock  in  a  single  in- 
stance being  over  eighteen  pounds ;  while  fourteen 
and  fifteen  are  common  with  the  best  and  purest 
strains. 

They  are  among  the  best  layers — no  breed  sur- 
passing if  equaling  them  in  the  winter.  The  pullets 
generally  commence  at  from  five  to  six  months  old, 
and  do  well  up  to  four  or  five  years.  When  pure, 
they  rarely  incline  to  sit  till  they  have  laid  forty  or 
fifty  eggs,  and  are  not  especially  persistent  in  that 
direction  afterward. 

They  are  a  hardy  breed ;  grow  rapidly ;  are  good 
for  the  table ;  bear  confinement  well ;  are  a  mild- 
tempered  bird ;  and  can  be  recommended  as  pos- 
sessing most  of  the  qualities  essential  in  a  farm-yard 
fowl. 

COCHINS. 

There  are  nine  varieties  of  this  breed  —  Buff, 
Lemon,  Silver  Buff,  Silver  Cinnamon,  Cinnamon, 
Partridge,  Grouse,  White,  and  Black  —  each  dis 
tinguished  (mainly)  from  the  others  by  its  color. 
One  general  description  will  answer  for  all. 

The  comb  of  the  Cochin  is  single,  small,  straight, 
upright,  serrations  well  defined,  and  free  from  side 
sprigs.  The  head  is  small,  and  generally  carried  a 
little  forward;  eyes  clear  and  bright;  the-  hackle 
very  full,  producing  many  times  a  gradual  slant 
from  near  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  which 
is  broad  with  a  gentle  rise  to  the  tail ;  very  small 
wings ;  very  small  tail ;  breast  broad  and  full ;  thighs 

very  strong  and  large,  heavily  covered  with  feathers ; 
20 
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legs  short,  bony,  wide  apart,  and  feathered  on  the 
outside  to  the  toes ;  a  fairly  upright  carriage  and  a 
particularly  intelligent  look. 

The  plumage  of  the  cock  of  the  first-named  variety 
is  a  rich,  deep  golden  buff;  that  of  the  hen  clear 
deep  buff  throughout.  The  plumage  of  the  other 
kinds  is  that  of  the  name  they  take — lemon,  silver 
buff,  partridge  color,  black  or  white  throughout,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  cocks  of  this  breed  should  weigh  at  maturity 
at  least  eleven  pounds.  They  ofter  go  as  high  as 
thirteen  ;  and  the  hens  should  reach  eight  or  nine 
pounds  at  the  end  of  twelve  months. 

The  Cochins  are  more  than  average  layers ;  better 
(comparatively)  in  winter  than  summer.  As  sitters 
and  mothers  they  are  unexceptionable.  The  chicks 
are  said  to  be  hardier  than  any  other  breed  except 
Brahmas,  will  thrive  well  where  others  would  die, 
and  mature  very  early.  The  flesh  is  not  as  good  as 
some  other  breeds ;  but  their  beauty,  size,  general 
good  health,  quiet  and  domestic  disposition  make 
them  favorites,  as  it  should  with  those  who  seek  both 
pleasure  and  profit  in  their  poultry -yard. 

CREVE— CCEURS. 

There  are  several  French  breeds  that  have  found 
their  way  to  this  country,  each  of  which  possesses 
some  characteristics  of  value.  Our  space  will  only 
allow  us  the  mention  of  the  two  most  prominent  and 
most  valuable. 

The  head  of  the  Crere-Coeurs  is  quite  small,  and 
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is  surmounted  with  a  (generally)  jet  black  crest, 
composed  of  feathers  of  the  texture  of  the  hackle, 
large,  round,  close,  well  fitted  on  the  crown,  gener- 
ally falling  backward  and  rather  lower  on  the  sides 
of  the  head  than  over  the  beak.  The  comb  is  red 
and  two-horned  in  shape,  and  of  good  size ;  the  eye 
large  and  bright ;  neck  of  medium  length,  and  neatly 
carried  a  little  over  the  back ;  breast  deep  and  full, 
and  carried  well  forward ;  back  wide  and  straight ; 
tail  full  and  carried  generally  erect ;  thighs  short ; 
legs  slate  color  or  black,  and  free  from  feathers ; 
with  a  watchful,  upright  and  vivacious  carriage,  and 
a  brilliant  black  color. 

The  habits  of  this  variety  are  unexceptionable. 
They  rarely  fly,  always  walk  slowly,  do  not  care  to 
ramble,  and  never  scratch.  They  are  fair  layers ; 
beginning  a  little  later  than  the  Brahmas  or  Cochins; 
but  their  eggs  are  very  large,  and  as  a  rule  they  do 
not  sit 

They  are  excellent  for  the  table.  A  full-grown 
cock  weighs  from  nine  to  ten  pounds,  and  a  hen 
from  seven  to  eight.  They  are  easily  and  safely 
kept  in  close  confinement,  and  their  beautiful  black 
plumage,  large  crests,  and  two-horned  combs  make 
them  both  conspicuous  and  elegant.  They  make 
fine  pictures,  and  on  the  whole  are  profitable  birds. 

DORKINGS. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  breed,  White, 
Silver-Gray,  and  Colored,  and  one  statement  of  their 
general  shape  will  answer  for  all. 
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The  comb  is  either  single  or  double.  If  single, 
it  is  erect,  straight,  serrated;  if  double,  square  in 
front,  without  hollow  in  the  middle,  with  a  peak 
behind  inclined  slightly  upward.  The  neck  is  very 
taper  and  well  hackled ;  breast  very  deep  and  full ; 
body  large,  compact,  plump,  more  nearly  square 
than  any  other  fowl ;  wings  large ;  tail  very  large, 
feathers  broad  and  carried  well  up ;  thighs  short, 
stout,  and  straight ;  legs  short,  stout,  clean,  and  free 
from  feathers ;  and  their  feet  always  with  a  well- 
developed  fifth  toe  distinctly  separated  from  the 
others,  and  generally  pointing  upward.  Both  the 
cock  and  the  hen  have  a  bulky  appearance,  and  the 
cock  a  noble  and  grand  carriage. 

The  Dorking  white,  silver-gray,  or  colored,  are 
not  specially  reputable  as  layers.  They  are  better 
the  first  year  than  afterward,  but  as  table  fowls  they 
are  unrivaled.  The  chickens,  however,  are  tender, 
need  cooping  on  a  perfectly  dry  soil  or  platform, 
and  should  not  be  hatched  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York  City  sooner  than  the  middle  of  May. 

They  do  best  on  a  wide  range ;  when  well  fat- 
tened, sometimes  reach  fourteen  pounds ;  and  what 
with  their  proud  and  erect  carriage,  their  long  and 
beautifully  colored  tail-feathers,  and  general  distingu6 
appearance,  they  make  a  needed  addition  to  every 
farm  or  poultry-yard. 

HAMBURGHS. 

Of  this  breed  there  are  several  varieties,  mainly 
known  by  the  different-colored  plumage  of  each,  all 
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possessing  nearly  the  same  general  characteristics. 
They  are  known  as  Golden-Penciled  Hamburghs, 
Silver-Penciled  Hamburghs,  Gold-Spangled  Ham- 
burghs,  Silver-Spangled  Hamburghs,  and  Black 
Hamburghs.  Their  general  characteristics  are  these 
— comb,  double,  square  in  front,  top  covered  with 
small  points,  with  a  peak  behind  inclining  slightly 
upward ;  head  short  and  small ;  eye,  full  and  quick ; 
wattles  broad  and  thin ;  neck  taper,  and  the  upper 
part  carried  well  over  the  back ;  breast  round  and 
full,  and  carried  well  forward ;  back  short ;  wings 
ample  ;  tail  full,  sickle-feathers  well  curved ;  thighs 
short ;  legs  slender,  neat,  and  taper ;  plumage  glossy 
and  rich ;  carriage  graceful,  upright,  restless,  quick. 

In  the  Golden-Penciled  Hamburghs  the  color  of 
the  cock  is — face,  comb,  and  wattles,  rich  red ;  deaf 
ear,  white ;  head  and  hackle,  clear  reddish  bay ; 
breast  and  thighs,  reddish  bay  ;  tail,  black ;  sickle- 
feathers,  rich  black  in  the  middle,  edged  with 
bronze ;  legs,  slaty  blue.  The  general  color  of  the 
hen  is  —  clear  deep  golden  bay,  each  feather  dis- 
tinctly penciled  out  with  rich  black.  In  the  Silver- 
Penciled  Hamburghs,  you  have  only  to  substitute  a 
clean  silvery  white  ground  for  a  golden  one. 

In  the  Golden-Spangled  Hamburghs,  each  feather 
ends  with  a  round,  large,  rich  black  spangle,  gen- 
erally having  a  starry  appearance,  the  general  color 
being — hackle,  rich  golden  bay,  each  feather  striped 
down  the  centre  with  rich  green  black ;  breast,  thighs, 
and  under  part  of  the  body,  a  golden  bay ;  back 
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and  shoulders,  rich,  reddish,  deep  bay ;  sickle-feath- 
ers and  tail  coverts,  rich  green  black. 

The  Silver-Spangled  variety  are  silvery  white, 
with  the  same  rich  black  /spangle  on  each  feather; 
the  tail  white  on  the  outside,  each  feather  ending 
with  a  large  black  spangle,  with  sickle-feathers  white 
with  a  rich  green  black  spangle.  In  the  Black 
Hamburghs,  the  plumage  is  a  very  rich,  glossy, 
green  black. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the 
varieties  of  this  breed,  because  we  consider  them 
not  only  among  the  most  beautiful  but  among  the 
most  profitable  of  any  in  existence. 

They  produce  a  very  large  number  of  eggs,  never 
manifesting  any  desire  to  sit;  their  flesh  is  very 
superior ;  they  fat  easy,  keep  easy ;  are  healthy  if 
allowed  a  fair  range ;  and,  although  small  birds,  and 
sometimes  a  little  troublesome  from  their  impatience 
at  close  confinement,  they  nevertheless  are  worthy 
of  the  generous  commendation  which  they  have 
everywhere  received. 

HOUDANS. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  one  of  the  French 
breeds.  This  is  another,  and  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable ever  introduced  into  this  country. 

The  general  appearance  and  make-up  of  the  cock 
is  as  follows  —  crest,   of   hackle -feathers,  full  and 
arched,  falling  (generally)  right  and  left  and  back 
of  the  comb;    comb,   large,  red,  and    branch 
looking  like  coral,  with  antler-like  branches,  incliu- 
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ing  a  little  backward  into  the  crest ;  eye  full,  bright, 
lively,  and  large  ;  wattles  thin  and  long ;  breast  full 
and  deep  and  plump ;  back  wide  and  straight ;  tail 
average  size,  erect  and  well  sickled ;  thighs  short ; 
legs  small,  and  shaded  with  white ;  five  toes,  the 
fifth  curved  upward ;  color,  black  and  white  broken 
as  evenly  as  possible,  with  a  carriage  well  set  up, 
spirited,  and  lively.  The  hen  is  a  subdued  edition 
of  her  lord. 

They  lay  a  large  number  of  very  large  and  very 
white  eggs,  most  of  which  are  fertile;  they  do  not 
care  to  sit,  but  any  good  foster-mother  will  bring 
out  of  every  dozen  an  average  of  ten  chickens, 
which,  besides  being  very  beautiful  at  their  birth, 
will  be  fit  for  market  at  four  months  old,  weighing 
then  from  four  to  five  pounds,  and  possessing  table 
qualities  above  the  average. 

They  are  exceedingly  hardy,  will  bear  moderate 
confinement,  and  are  to  be  commended  to  every 
farmer  as  a  beautiful  and  profitable  breed. 

POLANDS. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  breed — White 
Crested,  Silver  Spangled,  and  Gold  Spangled — with 
two  or  three  other  crosses  which  have  little  that 
merits  special  mention.  The  general  shape  of  the 
Polish  cock,  and  general  appearance,  is  about  as 
follows :  crest  composed  of  feathers  similar  to  the 
hackle,  large,  round,  close,  and  well  fitted  to  the 
crown,  and  generally  falling  backward ;  head  with 
a  singular  protuberance  on  the  top,  mostly  concealed 
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by  the  crest ;  eye  large  and  full ;  wattles  thin  and 
pendulous ;  neck  about  medium  length,  and  neatly 
curving  over  the  back ;  breast  full  and  round,  and 
carried  prominently  forward ;  back  straight,  widest 
between  the  shoulders ;  tail  large,  erect,  and  well 
adorned  with  sickle-feathers ;  thighs  about  average, 
with  carriage  very  erect.  The  color  of  the  White 
Crested  is  rich  glossy  black,  and  the  crest  should  be 
pure  white,  although  some  admixture  of  black 
feathers  in  front  is  common  to  pure-bred  fowls. 

In  the  Golden  Spangled,  the  crest  is  of  a  golden 
bay,  laced  with  black ;  the  breast  and  back  golden 
bay,  with  a  round,  rich,  black  spangle  on  each 
feather ;  the  tail  sickle-feathers  being  of  the  same 
color,  and  ending  with  the  same  rich  black  spangle. 

In  the  Silver  Spangled,  the  markings  are  pre- 
cisely the  same,  though  the  ground  is  silvery  white 
instead  of  golden  bay. 

The  Polands  are  not  only  a  beautiful  but  a  valua- 
ble fowl.  They  reach  from  five  to  seven  pounds 
weight,  and  under  favorable  circumstances,  are  both 
hardy  and  prolific.  They  must  have  a  dry  range ; 
they  do  better  with  plenty  of  room  than  in  strict 
confinement;  they  are  not  inclined  to  sit;  and  a 
troop  of  them  on  a  lawn  or  in  a  farm-yard  is  among 
the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  sights  that  a  lover 
of  fine  birds  could  wish  to  see. 

RUSSIAN. 

The  Black  Russian  fowls  arc  but  little  known  in 
this  country ;  but  so  far  as  they  have  been  bred, 
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they  have  proved  themselves  deserving  of  the  high- 
est praise.  The  cocks  weigh  from  seven  to  ten 
pounds,  the  hens  from  six  to  eight. 

Their  general  characteristics  are :  comb  generally 
double  and  quite  heavy ;  muff,  heavy  and  large ; 
neck  short,  and  well  set ;  breast  full ;  tail  medium 
size,  and  erect ;  thighs  short,  set  wide  apart ;  legs 
small  and  fine ;  plumage  bright  glossy  green ;  legs 
dark,  and  bottom  of  feet  yellow. 

They  are  remarkable  layers,  unsurpassed  as  moth- 
ers, are  among  the  hardiest  of  fowls,  and  are  worthy 
to  have  a  place  in  every  farm-yard  or  poultry -yard 
in  the  country. 

SPANISH. 

The  Black  Spanish  (white-faced)  is  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  birds. 

The  comb  of  the  cock  is  bright  red,  single,  stiff, 
straight,  large  and  erect,  deeply  serrated,  and  mak- 
ing an  arch  over  the  back  of  the  head ;  eyes  large ; 
face  white ;  ear-lobes  very  large  and  pendent,  and 
pure  white  ;  wattles  bright  red ;  neck  long  and  well 
hackled ;  breast  full  and  prominent ;  body  wide  at 
the  shoulders,  and  narrowing  to  the  tail;  wings 
large ;  tail  large  and  upright ;  sickle-feathers  large 
and  well  crested ;  thighs  long ;  legs  long,  and  gen- 
erally of  a  leaden  color ;  carriage  upright  and  strut- 
ting, and  the  plumage  a  rich  glossy  black,  with  a 
metallic  green  lustre  on  the  hackle,  back,  wings,  tail 
coverts,  saddle,  and  sickle-feathers. 

The  weight  of  a  cock  of  this  fine  breed,  when  full 
grown,  is  about  seven  pounds,  the  hen  about  five 
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and  a  half.  They  are  very  good  layers,  (better 
summer  than  winter,)  and  their  eggs  are  remarkably 
large  and  very  white,  and  unrivaled  in  flavor.  They 
are  a  good  table  fowl,  are  not  remarkably  hardy, 
will  bear  close  confinement,  and,  on  the  whole,  are 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  poultry-yard. 

LEGHORNS. 

This  breed  ought  perhaps  to  have  place  among 
those  which  are  generally  recommended  for  common 
farmers  as  well  as  specialists.  They  somewhat  re- 
semble the  Spanish. 

The  White  Leghorns  are  medium-sized,  hardy, 
good  layers,  not  inclined  to  sit ;  healthy,  bear  con- 
finement well,  and  are  a  neat  and  handsome  fowl. 
The  cocks  have  large  single  combs,  which  should 
stand  perfectly  erect;  the  combs  of  the  hens  are 
proportionally  large,  and  generally  fall  to  one  side. 

COMMON  BARN-YARD  FOWLS. 

Of  these  the  variety  is  innumerable,  and  their 
characteristics  so  nearly  the  same,  and  so  well  known, 
that  any  allotment  of  space  for  even  the  briefest 
mention  is  unnecessary. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 


POULTRY-HOUSES   AND     POULTRY- YARD,     FATTENING 
AND    MARKETING. 

S  a  general  rule,  fowls  do  best  when  permitted 
to  have  their  liberty  a  part  of  each  day,  at 
least  eight  months  in  the  year.  They  need  both 
vegetable  and  animal  food,  and  no  supply  is  as  suit- 
able in  quality  and  quantity  as  that  derived  directly 
from  contact  with  the  earth. 

But  whether  fowls  run  at  large  or  otherwise,  poul- 
try-houses are  an  absolute  necessity.  Their  size  and 
finish  may  be  left  to  the  taste  and  the  ability  of  the 
builder. 

ESSENTIALS. 

The  best  of  all  soils  whereon  to  locate  a  poultry- 
house  is  gravel  or  dry  sandy  loam.  Standing  water, 
and  especially  stagnant  water,  is  in  all  cases  and 
under  all  circumstances  to  be  avoided. 

A  south  or  south-eastern  aspect  is  best  of  all ;  and 

(323) 
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if  the  yard  could  be  on  a  side  hill,  with  the  house 
crowning  its  topmost  part,  all  the  better. 

Warmth,  dryness,  and  pure  air,  are  indispensable. 
To  secure  the  first,  the  sides  must  be  impervious  to 
wind ;  to  secure  the  second,  the  roof  must  be  imper- 
vious to  water ;  and  to  secure  the  third,  besides 
ventilation,  there  must  be  easy  means  to  clean  the 
house,  which  must  be  done  as  often  as  once  in  each 
week,  and  ought  to  be  at  least  every  third  or  fourth 
day. 

SIZE. 

Of  course  this  will  vary  according  to  the  number 
of  birds  kept.  Six  square  feet  will  do  for  a  single 
fowl,  and  this  proportion  is  not  a  bad  one  for  any 
number  under  fifty ;  and  no  one  apartment  of  any 
house  should  ever  contain  more  than  fifty,  unless  the 
number  of  square  feet  to  each  bird  is  at  least  double 
the  number  named  above. 

If  the  fowls  are  to  be  confined  all  the  year,  each 
should  have  at  least  ten  square  feet  of  surface,  and 
even  a  larger  space  would  be  better  than  a  less  one, 

LIGHTING   AND    APPURTENANCES. 

The  south  side  of  the  house  should  be  mainly 
<_rl;i~  ,  and  if  a  portion  of  the  south  roof  is  of  that 
material,  all  the  bottur.  The  roosts  should  be  easy 
of  ched  by  steps  (mainly)  instead  of 

flight,  and  should  be  of  poles,  about  two  inches  in 
diameter 

NEsra. 

The  nests  will  best  suit  the  hens  if  so  placed  that 
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they  can  seek  them  unperceived,  and  lay  without 
fear  of  disturbance.  A  long  flat  box  set  edgewise, 
with  three  tiers  of  nests  inside,  each  tier  with  a  little 
shelf  in  front  reaching  the  length  of  the  box,  and 
making  each  easily  accessible ;  the  whole  facing  the 
side  of  the  house,  and  about  two  feet  from  it,  is  the 
best.  The  floor  should  be  wholly  earth,  or  earth 
and  cement,  and  the  house  should  never  be  without 
its  boxes  of  dry  ashes,  and,  if  possible,  its  stream  of 
running  water. 

POULTRY-YARD. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  fowls  are  to  be  confined 
most  of  the  time  in  the  summer,  and  all  the  time 
from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
March,  ten  feet  square  of  superficial  area  is  none  too 
much  for  a  family  of  ten  birds ;  and  as  the  number 
of  fowls  is  increased,  the  sides  of  the  yard  should 
be  lengthened  at  least  one  foot  for  every  single  ad- 
dition. Ten  hens,  ten  feet  square ;  twenty  hens, 
twenty  feet  square ;  thirty  hens,  thirty  feet  square, 
and  so  on  up  to  fifty,  when  in  every  case,  if  more 
are  kept,  another  and  a  similar  yard  should  be  made 
for  them.  All  this  when  economy  in  space  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  but  always  and  under  all  circum- 
stances the  larger  the  yard  the  better. 

Besides  the  house,  where  the  nights  are  passed 
and  such  portions  of  the  day  as  the  hens  set  aside 
for  domestic  purposes,  there  should  be  a  shed,  closed 
in  on  the  north  and  west,  and  open  at  the  east  and 
south.  It  would  be  better  if  the  ground  slanted 
from  the  rear  to  the  front  side  one  foot  in  six. 
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CARE  OF  THE  YARD. 

At  least  as  often  as  once  in  ten  days,  the  whole 
of  the  top  of  the  yard  must  be  turned  over,  or  at 
least  loosened  with  the  stiff,  short  tines  of  a  heavy 
manure-fork,  so  that  all  substances  that  would  -emit 
unhealthy  odors  may  be  covered  or  incorporated 
with  the  deodorizing  particles  of  the  earth. 

The  best  plan  is  to  turn  over  (or  up)  a  small  por- 
tion each  day,  so  that  the  fowls  may  have  a  little 
new  space  every  twenty-four  hours  wherein  to  find 
gravel  and  other  substances  that  are  needful  for 
health. 

Once  in  two  months  the  whole  surface,  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches,  should  be  removed,  and  its 
place  supplied  with  earth  from  outside. 

Ten  fowls  thus  cared  for  will  furnish  ample  en- 
riching material  for  a  small  garden,  while  fifty  will 
suffice  to  well  manure  half  an  acre. 

MATERIAL   FOR    FENCING    THE    YARD. 

Of  course  this  depends  upon  the  ability  and  taste 
of  the  builder.  Common  farmers  will  find  a  satis- 
factory and  cheap  material  in  chestnut  posts,  four 
by  four  at  the  bottom  and  four  by  two  at  the  top, 
set  eighteen  inches  in  the  eurtli  and  four  and  a  half 
feet  out,  with  two  joists,  two  by  three,  halved  into 
these  posts,  one  on  top  and  the  other  twelve  inches 
from  the  ground,  upon  which  what  is  called  "double 
thickness"  laths,  six  feet  long,  can  be  nailed  tli. 
inches  apart 
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A  wire  fence  will  cost  a  little  more,  but  if  within 
the  mean's  of  the  poultry-breeder,  it  is  always  de- 
sirable from  its  durability  and  beauty. 

FOOD* 

Fowls  over  fat  or  over  lean  rarely  lay.  Some 
kind  of  food  that  will  keep  the  body  in  the  best 
working  trim,  as  we  should  say  of  an  ox  or  horse, 
is  the  best.  And  the  hours  of  feeding  that  will  aid 
in  securing  that  end,  are  the  ones  at  which,  with  in- 
exorable precision,  the  poultry-keeper  should  make 
his  appearance  in  the  yard. 

Our  plan  would  be,  generally,  to  feed  whole  grain, 
say  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oats,  buckwheat, 
barley,  and  corn,  in  the  morning,  and  corn  with  a 
little  buckwheat,  and  without  the  oats,  at  night. 
Give  this  regularly  three  days  in  succession,  and  then 
a  mixture  of  Indian  meal  one  part  and  boiled  pota- 
toes three  parts  for  the  fourth  day,  and  so  on  from 
the  year's  beginning  to  its  end.  With  this  there 
must  be,  if  the  hens  are  all  the  time  confined,  an 
allowance  every  other  day  of  some  kind  of  meat ;  a 
constant  ration  of  green  food  in  the  season  of  it, 
grass,  cabbage-leaves,  beet-tops,  etc. ;  and,  to  secure 
the  greatest  return,  fresh  oyster-shells,  pounded, 
each  day  in  profusion. 

Some  of  the  best  breeders  recommend  soft  food 
for  the  morning,  and  that  such  whole  grain  as  is  fed 
be  given  in  the  afternoon  or  at  night.  The  practice 
is  a  good  one  for  breeders,  and  has  about  it  some- 
thing worthy  of  commendation  under  any  circum- 
stance 
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Of  course  different  localities  furnish  different  kinds 
of  food ;  but  the  nearest  to  nature  that  you  can  make 
the  artificial  life  of  your  hens,  both  in  food  and 
range,  the  better. 

WINTER   TREATMENT    OF   FOWLS. 

When  the  weather  becomes  cold,  the  hen-house 
should  be  closed,  and  never  opened  unless  in  the 
middle  of  some  day  which,  inadvertently  left  out  of 
October,  finds  its  way  into  January  or  March.  If  a 
man  cared  to  make  a  business  of  producing  eggs  or 
chickens  in  the  winter,  the  "run"  for  his  hens 
should  either  be  a  cold  grapery,  well  protected  on 
its  northernmost  side,  or  a  house  warmed  in  the 
coldest  of  the  weather  by  artificial  heat. 

CHICKENS. 

There  should  always  be  a  separate  place  in  or 
about  the  poultry-house  for  sitting  purposes.  When- 
ever a  hen  quietly  commences  her  incubation,  there 
seems  to  be  an  abnornal  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  others  confined  in  the  same  apartments  to  dis- 
turb her  and  lay  in  the  same  nest,  and  no  scolding, 
or  menace,  or  measures  ordinarily  effective  will  suf- 
fice to  keep  them  away.  She  must  be  removed, 
and  should  be  placed  as  much  in  solitude  as  possi- 
ble. 

If  she  could  be  put  in  communication  with  some 
apartment  where  water  and  food  could  be  placed,  it 
would  be  better.  Hens  incline  to  sit  where  they 
have  laid,  and  sometimes,  if  removed,  leave  the  new- 
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made  nest.  Before  the  eggs  are  put  under  the  hen, 
every  particle  of  olcl  straw  should  be  removed,  the 
nest-box  thoroughly  cleaned,  fresh  hay  substituted, 
and  a  little  sulphur  sprinkled  therein. 

If  the  conditions  of  nature  are  as  nearly  complied 
with  as  possible,  there  need  be  no  sprinkling  of  eggs 
with  water  the  third  week,  as  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended, or  any  system  of  turning  practiced.  There 
is  never  any  trouble  with  hens  that  steal  their  nests, 
as  every  farmer  knows,  and  the  best  and  only  sure 
way  to  success  is  to  let  the  hen  have  her  own  un- 
trammeled  way. 

NUMBER   OF   EGGS. 

Twelve  eggs  for  the  largest  is  enough,  nine  for 
smaller  ones.  The  coming  mother  should  be  healthy 
at  the  outset,  and  a  bird  as  far  removed  from  the 
uncertain,  fickle-minded  specimens  that  belong  to 
some  families  as  possible,  else  she  may  grow  weary 
of  her  solitude,  and,  forgetting  her  coming  delight, 
leave  the  nest  before  her  days  are  even  half  accom- 
plished. 

After  the  incubation  commences,  never  touch  the 
hen  or  the  eggs,  or,  what  is  worse,  disturb  the  nest. 
It  is  like  digging  up  a  kernel  of  corn  every  day  to 
see  if  it  has  sprouted,  or  pulling  up  a  newly -planted 
tree  once  a  week  to  watch  the  starting  of  the  new 
roots.  Place  food  accessible,  give  free  range,  keep 
other  fowls  and  marauding  animals  away,  and  let 
her  and  her  eggs  and  her  nest  alone. 
21 
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TIME    OF    INCUBATION. 

The  chickens,  if  any  are  hatched,  will  appear  the 
twenty-first  day,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  the  mother  knows  when  is  the  best  tini«> 
to  abandon  her  nest,  taking  with  her  the  new-born 
brood. 

COOPS. 

The  best  coop,  in  our  opinion,  is  one  that  has  a 
platform  three  feet  by  six ;  one  third  of  this  roofed 
for  the  hen  and  the  chickens,  when  they  need  brood- 
ing or  desire  to  seek  the  mother  for  any  cause ;  the 
other  two-thirds  a  little  yard,  with  a  wire  fence  fif- 
teen inches  high,  where  the  chickens  can  run  on 
dewy  mornings,  and  from  which  they  can  be  allowed 
to  wander  through  open  doorways,  on  the  lawn,  or 
wherever  else  it  is  for  the  convenience  of  the  breeder 
to  carry  the  coop.  On  rainy  or  cold  days,  the  plat- 
form, with  its  little  house  and  its  miniature  stamp- 
ing-ground, can  be  set  under  a  shed,  on  a  barn-floor, 
or  even  carried  into  a  moderately-warmed  kitchen, 
and  thus  the  comfort  of  its  valuable  tenantry  be 
always  and  completely  secured. 

FOOD. 

The  best  food  for  young  chickens  is  a  mixture  of 
hard-boiled  egg  and  coarse-ground  corn-meal,  or,  at 
the  outset,  dry  bread,  reduced  to  a  proper  form  by 

ing  run  through  a  coarse  coffee-mill. 

They  should  be  fed  very  often — once  in  two  hours 
at  the  longest — and  fed  but  a  very  little  eacli  time. 
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Their  natural  habit  is  to  pick  up  their  food  in  sepa- 
rate morsels  at  distinct  and  separate  intervals  of 
time.  This  will  give  the  best  hint  as  to  time  and 
quantity.  They  should  have  some  range  always — a 
new  one  every  six  days ;  and  as  they  grow  in  size, 
the  feedings  may  be  larger  in  quantity  and  at  longer 
intervals,  always  remembering  that  a  low  pan  of  pure 
water  always  in  the  coop,  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
without  immediate  danger  and  probable  loss. 

If  chickens  are  raised  in  the  winter,  they  must 
have  an  occasional  bit  of  meat,  chopped,  mixed  with 
their  ordinary  diet,  with  lettuce-leaves,  if  they  can 
be  had,  otherwise  cabbage,  at  least  once  in  each 
week. 

They  must  be  kept  dry ;  they  should  be  kept 
warm ;  and  then  with  good  care,  and  a  remembrance 
always  that  cleanliness  is  equally  a  virtue  in  the  hen- 
house and  in  the  kitchen,  there  will  be  little  fear  of 
failure,  and  a  reasonable  hope  of  a  success. 

FATTENING. 

Fowls  are  fattened  quickest,  easiest,  and  cheapest, 
by  putting  them  in  separate  pens,  about  ten  by 
twenty  inches  square  and  two  feet  high.  The  front 
should  be  latticed,  and  the  food  placed  outside  in 
little  cups  made  for  the  purpose.  The  bottom 
should  be  slats,  with  a  little  layer  of  earth  a  half- 
inch  below  them  to  catch  the  droppings,  which 
should  be  new-supplied  with  this  natural  deodorizer 
at  least  every  other  day. 

In  twenty  of  these  little  apartments,  two  hundred 
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fowls  can  be  fattened  in  the  course  of  the  season, 
and  they  will  pay  double  their  cost  in  every  three 
months'  use.  Darkening  the  room  by  some  over- 
lying cloth  for  two  hours  after  each  of  the  three 
feedings  in  a  day  is  recommended  by  some,  but  its 
advantages  are  not  very  apparent. 

DISEASES,    AND    THEIR   CURE. 

Prevention  is  always  better  than  cure.  In  the 
case  of  hens,  it  is  about  the  only  sensible  sanitary 
recommendation,  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  will 
be  found  that  carefully  managed,  well-protected 
fowls  have  few  if  any  ailments ;  and  for  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  diseases  that  come  to  them  under  such 
circumstances,  the  best  remedy  is,  to  gently  lay  the 
neck  of  the  fowl  at  right  angles  with  a  round  stick 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  then  drop,  with 
a  sharp  muscular  acceleration,  the  edge  of  a  good- 
sized  hand-hatchet  upon  the  point  where  the  neck 
crosses  the  timber.  A  little  subsequent  fluttering 
will  relieve  the  sick  fowl,  and  generally  secure  the 
whole  flock  against  the  further  inroads  of  disease. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  larger  the  number  of  fowls, 
above  thirty,  the  smaller  the  proportionate  profit. 
Fowls  cannot  be  definitely  counted  on.  Sometimes 
they  will  lay,  and  sometimes  they  won't. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  eggs  is  a  maximum 
for  a  year ;  but  the  average  is  not  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  may  be  less. 
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PROFIT  IN   THE   POULTRY   BUSINESS. 

There  is,  however,  always  a  profit  in  carefully-fed 
and  well-cared-for  fowls,  kept  either  for  eggs  or 
chickens.  Sere  are  the  figures  : 

Three-eighths  of  a  pint  of  corn  (a  gill  and  a  half, 
some  say  a  gill,)  or  its  equivalent,  will  keep  a  hen 
(well)  for  a  day.  This  is  two  and  one-half  bushels 
a  year;  and  will  cost  not  over  a  dollar  a  bushel — 
take  the  country  over,  probably  a  little  less.  This 
gives  for  keeping  $2.50  a  year.  One  hundred  eggs 
will  pay  this  bill.  And  the  droppings  will  pay, 
wherever  they  can  be  made  available,  double  the 
cost  of  care,  with  the  interest  on  the  money  invested 
in  houses,  coops,  etc.,  added.  All  over  one  hundred 
eggs,  then,  that  a  hen  lays,  can  be  placed  (safely) 
on  the  profit  side  of  the  owner's  ledger. 

As  to  chickens,  they  are  equally  profitable  with 
fair  care  always.  It  will  not  cost  over  three  dollars 
to  carry  ten  chickens  to  five  months.  They  should 
then  be  worth  (at  least)  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents ; 
and  if  out  of  season  and  fat,  will  be  worth  consider- 
ably more. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 


TRANSPORTATION    OF   EGGS. 

'GGS  for  hatching  purposes  need  the  most  care- 
ful handling,  in  order  that  their  fertility  may 
not  be  destroyed.  Any  sudden  jar  is  death.  There 
are  a  dozen  modes  of  packing ;  but  the  best  (in  our 
opinion)  is  the  following  : 

Wrap  each  egg  in  at  least  two  folds  of  common 
cotton  wadding,  tying  it  to  the  egg  loosely  with  a 
soft  string.  Provide  a  quantity  of  hay,  (dry  rowen 
is  best,)  cut  to  an  inch  (or  less)  in  length.  For  a 
dozen  eggs  take  a  large  cigar-box,  and  pack  them 
at  even  distances  from  the  sides  and  each  other, 
standing  them  on  the  small  end.  Fasten  the  top 
with  two  small  screws,  bringing  a  little  pressure  on 
the  hay  beneath.  Then  put  this  box  (if  it  is  to  have 
the  common  handling  of  express  transportation  a 
few  hundred  miles)  into  another  made  of  inch  stuff, 
which  should  be  large  enough  to  leave  space  be- 
tween the  outer  side  of  the  inner  box  and  the  inner 
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side  of  the  outer  one,  filling  this  with  hay,  and  fast- 
ening the  top  firmly  with  screws.  Then,  if  the 
handling  is  not  unusually  rough  and  the  eggs 
were  good  at  the  outset,  the  result  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

Another  mode,  and  one  that  many  poultry  men 
practice,  is  to  take  an  oblong  box,  with  as  many 
partitions  as  there  are  eggs  to  be  packed.  Fill 
these  partitions  a  quarter  Ml  with  bran,  then  wrap 
each  egg  in  several  folds  of  soft  paper ;  then  place 
the  eggs  in  the  several  sub-boxes,  the  large  end 
down,  filling  up  the  space  around  each  egg  with 
bran.  After  shaking  the  whole  thoroughly  together, 
fill  the  box  a  little  above  its  level,  and  screw  on  the 
top.  Then  wrap  the  whole  box  in  several  folds  of 
paper,  tying  each  securely.  This  is  a  protection 
against  jars,  and  eggs  sent  in  this  way  across  the 
continent  are  said  to  have  retained  in  an  unusual 
degree  their  special  value. 


CHAPTER    XXX  Vj. 


MONEY    IN    TURKEYS. 

ATURALISTS  assert  that  there  is  but  one 
species  of  the  turkey.  In  America  we  have 
four  varieties — black,  bronze,  buff,  and  white.  There 
is  little  to  choose  between  black  and  bronze.  Some 
prefer  the  buff  to  either.  The  white  is  less  hardy 
and  less  valuable,  but  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty. 

Any  number  of  turkey -hens  less  than  twenty,  will 
be  amply  served  by  a  single  turkey-cock.  The  usual 
number,  and  perhaps  the  safest,  is  a  dozen,  or  not 
more  than  ten.  He  should  be  well  proportioned, 
snug  built,  a  straight-breasted  bird,  prompt  and 
lordly  in  his  carriage,  and  should  never  weigh  less 
than  twenty-five  pounds.  Cocks  will  do  at  one  year 
old,  but  are  better  at  two. 

The  turkey -hens  should  be  the  best,  and  of  the 
earliest  brood  of  the  year  before,  or,  what  is  better, 
two-year  old  birds,  that  have  proved  themselves 
good  layers  and  good  mothers  the  first  season. 
They  should  be  kept  to  three  or  four  years  always, 
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if  they  lay  an  average  number  of  eggs  and  are  care- 
ful of  their  young. 

The  largest  birds  are  not  always  the  best ;  but 
good  size,  combined  with  a  clean,  compact  build,  is 
most  desirable. 

EARLY   SPRING   MANAGEMENT. 

To  save  the  trouble  of  constantly  watching  them 
while  they  are  seeking  nests,  there  should  be  a  yard 
inclosing  an  eighth  of  an  acre  for  every  fifteen  birds, 
where  nothing  else  is  allowed  to  go.  Eight  feet 
long  pickets,  with  a  white  birch,  or  any  other  brushy 
bush,  woven  in  along  the  top,  will  make  the  most 
secure  inclosure.  As  early  as  the  first  of  April,  nests 
should  be  made  in  this  yard.  The  best  arrangement 
for  nests  is  small  houses,  about  three  feet  by  three, 
gable-shaped,  and  three  feet  high  in  the  centre. 
These  should  be  scattered  about  the  yard,  and,  if 
convenient,  be  partially  hidden  by  an  over-cov- 
ering of  brush,  or  something  more  easily  made 
available. 

By  the  tenth  of  April,  they  will  begin  to  lay.  If 
two  or  three  incline  to  one  nest,  set  another  house 
at  right  angles  with  that  which  contains  the  one 
they  covet,  and  place  several  eggs  in  this  new  nest, 
and  the  probability  is,  that  this  will  end  the  trouble; 
or,  let  them  all  lay  together  till  one  begins  to  sit, 
and  then  shut  her  in,  which  will  oblige  the  others  to 
provide  for  themselves  elsewhere. 

Set  several  turkeys  at  the  same  time.  You  can 
do  this  by  placing  dummies,  or  addled  eggs,  under 
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the  first  and  second,  and  so  on,  till  the  last  is  ready. 
Five  flocks  can  as  well  be  cared  for  as  one,  and, 
what  is  better,  those  that  hatch  and  are  taken  off 
together  usually  run  together  without  fighting. 

CARE  OF  THE  EGGS. 

Take  the  eggs  from  the  nests  each  night,  and  as 
fast  as  they  are  brought  in,  make  them  into  parcels 
of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  keeping  each  parcel 
distinct  from  the  others. 

When  the  turkeys  want  to  sit,  put  the  eggs  that 
are  eighteen  days  old  under  the  hens  at  least  two 
days  sooner  than  those  just  laid,  if  you  would  have 
the  half-dozen  that  you  assume  to  sit  at  the  same 
time  come  off  the  same  day.  The  older  the  eggs 
the  longer  the  time  required  for  incubation,  and  the 
proportion  is  not  far  from  a  loss  of  one  day  in  eggs 
that  are  ten  days  old.  If  the  eggs  are  left  in  the 
nests,  the  mother,  warming  them  for  an  hour  or  two 
each  day,  will  bring  the  young  all  out  together. 

Turkeys  should  never  be  disturbed  after  they 
have  commenced  to  sit.  If  the  nests  are  so  placed 
that  the  sight  of  others  is  shut  off,  they  will  leave 
them  a  suitable  number  of  times,  and  should  have 
water  and  proper  food  always  accessible. 

COMING  OFF. 

The  safest  way  is  to  let  the  mother  of  the  new 
brood  choose  herself  the  time  to  leave  the  nest.  She 
rarely  m.ikcs  a  mistake  in  the  matter. 

As  soon  as  the  nest  is  left,  make  a  yard  at  least 
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twelve  feet  square  for  every  two  turkeys,  by  setting 
up  boards  a  foot  wide  edgewise.  Several  can  be 
made  contiguous.  Remove  the  turkey-houses  into 
these  little  pens  with  the  mother  and  the  young. 
In  three  days  remove  the  pen  to  a  new  spot,  where- 
from,  after  two  days  more,  the  turkeys  may  be  per- 
mitted to  take  a  short  range  in  the  middle  of  each 
day,  never  being  let  out  till  the  dew  is  off,  and 
always  gathered  into  their  respective  apartments 
while  the  sun  is  yet  an  hour  high. 

DEFENCE    AGAINST    LICE. 

The  very  hour  the  mother  leaves  the  nest,  wash 
the  naked  parts  of  her  body  thoroughly  with  tobac- 
co-juice, to  kill  the  inevitable  lice.  Examine  the 
young,  and  if  they  are  the  least  infested  dust  them 
thoroughly  with  snuff  or  some  vermin-destroying 
powder.  We  have  known  of  dozens  dying  when 
ten  days  old — mopish  at  first,  and  then  growing 
weaker  till  the  end — without  the  breeder  knowing 
what  was  the  matter.  They  were  killed  by  lice. 

Another  mode  is :  mix  sulphur  and  snuff  in  equal 
proportions,  and  when  the  turkey  leaves  the  nest, 
after  sitting  a  couple  of  weeks,  sprinkle  it  with  the 
compound,  and  occasionally,  as  opportunity  offers, 
dust  the  turkey  herself.  If  this  is  well  done,  there 
will  be  none  about  her  at  hatching-time,  and,  of 
course,  none  to  injure  the  young. 

FEEDING. 

Young  turkeys  require  but  little  food,  but  it  should 
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be  given  them  at  intervals  of  not  over  an  hour  for 
the  first  week.  The  best  food  is  coarse  ground  In- 
dian meal,  mixed  with  scalded  sour  milk  curds,  and 
fine  chopped  hard-boiled  eggs.  As  the  young  tur- 
keys increase  in  size,  the  supply  of  egg  may  be  grad- 
ually lessened,  the  meal  all  the  time  being  ground 
a  little  coarser,  until  at  seven  or  eight  weeks  they 
will  be  able  to  master  a  whole  kernel,  and  then 
grinding  should  cease  altogether. 

If  the  range  is  extensive,  they  will  require  noth- 
ing from  the  time  they  are  as  large  as  full-grown 
quails  until  October,  except  perhaps  an  occasional 
light  feeding  in  the  morning. 

GENERAL  CARE. 

It  is  generally  best  to  watch  the  turkeys  for  three 
weeks  after  they  are  turned  into  the  fields.  Hawks 
and  crows  are  their  mortal  enemies,  and  besides,  if 
they  wander  into  heavy,  thick  grass,  the  little  ones 
are  apt  to  get  weary,  go  to  sleep,  and,  waking  up, 
find  themselves  lost. 

They  should  be  driven  up  every  night  and  shut 
on  the  barn-floor  or  in  a  close  stable.  If  the  suc- 
ceeding day  is  a  rainy  one,  keep  them  in,  and  if  pos- 
sible give  each  turkey  a  separate  place ;  and  in  case 
of  a  sudden  shower,  they  must  be  brought  to  the 
house  before,  or  afterward,  or  in  it.  The  young 
(.in  be  put  into  a  covered  bushel  basket  and  thus  be 
taken  to  a  shelter  without  being  wet,  which  in  most 
cases  is  sure  death. 

The  more  flocks  that  can  be  made  to  herd  to- 
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gether  the  better.  They  are  more  easily  found  at 
night,  and  more  easily  looked  after  by  day.  They 
need  constant  thought  and  the  most  untiring  watch- 
fulness the  first  eight  weeks. 

By  this  time  they  will  have  become  accustomed 
to  coming  home ;  will  begin  to  aspire  to  a  roost  at 
night;  will  generally  look  out  for  themselves  in 
rain-storms,  and,  if  not  killed  by  foxes  or  picked  up 
by  birds  of  prey,  are  almost  sure  to  come  to  maturity, 
and  be  ready  at  some  suitable  time  to  grace  the 
table. 

FATTENING   IN   THE    FALL. 

As  early  as  the  first  of  October,  if  they  are  in- 
tended for  Thanksgiving,  the  turkeys  should  be  fed 
both  morning  and  night.  It  is  best  to  begin  with 
oats  and  buckwheat ;  and,  as  the  days  go  on,  corn 
should  be  added,  till  after  three  or  four  weeks  the 
two  first  mentioned  should  be  dropped  entirely. 
Corn  is  always  and  everywhere  the  best  grain  with 
which  to  finish  fattening  a  Thanksgiving  or  Christ- 
mas bird. 

Some  recommend  boiled  Indian  meal,  but  it  is 
not  as  good  as  raw  grain.  The  gizzard  of  a  turkey 
does  not  fail  to  so  prepare  the  food  that  every  par- 
ticle is  appropriated. 

They  should  be  fed  not  in  a  pen  or  coop,  but  the 
grain  should  be  scattered  in  some  clean  place  where 
it  will  be  conveniently  found  by  the  flock.  It  should 
be  so  widely  spread  that  the  weakest  can  get  his 
portion  without  interference  from  the  hardier  ones. 
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DRESSING. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  by  the  seller  of 
turkeys  each  year  for  lack  of  system  .and  care  in 
dressing.  A  clean-picked,  unbruised  bird,  will  gen- 
erally bring  from  two  to  five  cents  more  a  pound 
than  one  that  lacks  either  of  these  seemly  recom- 
mendations. 

An  experience  with  these  birds  that  reaches  over 
quite  a  number  of  years,  and  a  practice  in  dressing 
equally  long,  leads  us  to  recommend  the  following 
plan : 

SPECIFIC    DIRECTIONS. 

Never  feed  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
turkeys  are  to  be  killed,  and  as  early  as  convenient 
drive  them  into  some  convenient  and  easily  accessi- 
ble stable.  Gather  your  turkeyless  neighbors  in 
the  proportion  of  one  man  (or  boy)  to  fifteen  birds. 
Provide  two  half-hogshead  tubs  for  the  feathers,  or 
one,  as  you  may  need;  and  having  set  it  un 
some  shelter,  place  a  row  of  chairs  in  a  circle  around 
it.  Now  darken  the  doors  of  your  stable  and  quirtly 
seize  a  bird,  and  hold  it  so  that  in  its  struggles  to 
free  itself  from  your  grasp,  it  shall  not  hit  its  body 
or  wings  against  any  hard  substance.  Then  witli 
your  left  hand  take  firm  hold  of  the  legs  and  wings 
(the  latter  drawn  backward,)  and,  placing  the  neck 
of  the  bird  across  a  round  stick,  sever  the  head  from 
the  body  with  a  sharp  ax  held  in  the  right  hand ; 
lluMi  hold  the  bird  still,  if  you  can,  by  tin?  same 
wings  and  legs,  at  right  angles  from  you,  or,  if  you 
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cannot,  (which  is  more  probable,)  press  the  bird 
hard  against  the  even  ground,  breast  downward,  so 
that  in  either  case  there  shall  be  no  possibility  of 
bruising. 

As  soon  as  the  struggle  is  mainly  ended,  seize  and 
pull  out  first  the  tail-feathers;  then,  holding  the 
bird  on  your  knees,  never  letting  it  touch  the  tub, 
carefully  and  quickly  take  out  all  the  smaller  feath- 
ers, beiner  specially  particular  not  to  tear  the  skin, 
and  always  bearing  in  mind  that  any  rough  hand- 
ling may  disfigure  the  animal,  and,  of  course,  injure 
itc  sale. 

When  the  bird  is  partially  picked,  consign  it  to 
some  less  muscular  person  to  take  out  carefully  all 
the  pin-feathers.  This  can  be  best  done  with  the 
point  of  a  sharp  pen -knife,  and  in  no  case  allow  the 
body  to  be  laid  aside  as  finished  till  everything  is 
removed  that  would  offend  the  most  fastidious  eye. 

When  the  bird  is  a  little  cooled,  lay  it  on  a  board 
covered  with  several  thicknesses  of  woolen  cloth, 
and  while  held  on  its  back  by  an  attendant,  with  a 
sharp-pointed  pen-knife  cut  a  circle  about  the  size 
of  a  two-cent  piece,  through  which  aperture  remove 
carefully  and  completely  the  intestines,  keeping  all 
the  fat  attached  to  them  back  with  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  while  the  drawing  is  performed  with  the 
other.  Then  wipe  the  neck  thoroughly,  leaving 
not  a  particle  and  hardly  a  stain  of  blood ;  lay  the 
turkey  on  its  back  in  a  cool  place ;  the  next  morn- 
ing draw  the  skin  over  the  bone  of  the  neck  and  tie 
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iu  firmly,  and  your  bird  is  ready  for  market ;  and  if 
well  fattened  will  bring  the  largest  price. 

REASONS  FOR  THESE  PARTICULARS. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  suggestion? 
with  regard  to  the  care,  and  management,  and  pre- 
paration of  the  turkey  for  sale,  for  the  reason  that 
the  market  is  seldom  or  never  supplied  with  first- 
class  poultry  of  this  kind. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  rich  made  their  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  dinners  of  our  national  bird, 
while  the  poor  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  a  pair  of  chickens  or  a  modest  roast. 

Now  every  man  must  have  his  turkey,  and  should 
have  it  on  that  great  national  holiday.  No  feast  is 
complete  without  them,  and  they  are  becoming,  as 
they  should,  an  article  of  quite  general  diet. 

If  twice  the  number  were  raised  this  year  that 
were  raised  last,  and  this  ratio  of  increase  held  good 
for  the  next  five  years,  turkey-raising  would  even 
then  be,  in  our  opinion,  a  better  business  than  any 
other,  where  no  more  capital  and  no  more  experi- 
ence are  needed. 

As  a  general  rule,  turkeys  will  do  best  where  the 
range  is  wide ;  but  with  care  in  feeding  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  raising  them  anywhere. 

From  four  to  ten  should  be  kept  by  every  farmer 
who  lives  at  a  suitable  distance  from  neighbors,  and 
the  price  of  them,  always  cash,  will  generally  : 
a  larger  margin  of  profit  than  the  same  amount  of 
money  received  from  the  sale  of  any  other  stock  or 
product  raised  upon  a  farm. 


CHAPTER   XXXYIL 


MONEY   IN    GEESE. 

BREEDERS  of  geese  are  divided  in  their  opin- 
ions as  to  which  breed  is  best,  and,  when  the 
difference  is  not  important,  we  prefer  to  let  each 
person  decide  for  himself. 

Two  geese  and  one  gander  is  the  best  combina- 
tion. A  flock  of  four,  one  male  among  them,  willi 
do ;  but  not  as  well  as  a  less  number.  If  the  geese 
are  wild,  there  must  be  the  same  number  of  each 
sex ;  for,  until  they  are  thoroughly  domesticated,, 
they  will  pair  like  most  other  wild  birds. 

CARE    IN   WINTER. 

In  the  winter  they  need  little  or  no  shelter-  An 
open  shed,  with  a  dry  floor,  is  acceptable.,  but  not 
absolutely  necessary.  At  the  earliest  approach  of 
spring  they  should  have  free  access  to  some  running- 
stream.  If  the  weather  is  favorable,  they  will  begin 
to  lay  in  this  latitude  as  early  as  the  first  of  March. 
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NESTS. 

Each  goose  should  have  a  little  house  of  its  own ; 
and  to  prepare  it  for  the  nests  there  should  be  at 
least  five  inches  of  dry  horse-manure  spread  over  the 
bottom,  and  on  this  quite  a  quantity  of  hay  cut  to 
two  inches  or  less  in  length. 

EGGS. 

When  the  eggs  are  laid,  they  should  be  removed 
at  once  from  the  nest,  and  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  place, 
till  the  goose  is  ready  to  sit ;  and  then  be  placed 
under  her,  not  more  than  eight,  or  at  the  outside 
ten,  to  each  bird. 

YOUNG. 

In  twenty-eight  days  the  goslings  will  appear.  If 
the  spring  grass  is  started,  all  they  need  is  some 
place  where  they  will  be  sheltered  from  heavy  cold 
winds.  If  there  is  no  grass,  they  must  be  fed  with 
dough,  ordinary  corn-meal,  till  their  natural  food  is 
sufficiently  started  to  keep  them  alive.  If  the  grass 
is  too  old  and  tough  for  them  to  pull  off,  they  may 
be  fed  the  first  few  days  with  chopped  nettles,  a 
plant  growing  (generally)  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
near  every  farmer's  door,  mixed  with  wheat,  bran, 
or  Indian  meal.  In  six  days  they  will  be  strong 
enough  to  forage  for  themselves. 

VARIOUS   THINGS. 

The  eggs  will  invariably  hatch  better  if  the  goose 
is  driven  from  the  nest  at  least  every  other  day. 
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Where  two  or  three  are  sitting  within  a  few  feet 
or  a  few  rods  of  each  other,  they  will  sometimes 
remain  on  the  nest  for  a  week  or  more,  which  is  not 
natural,  and  which  is,  therefore,  liable  to  addle  the 
eggs  or  scald  the  half-formed  young  ones. 

During  the  summer,  geese  need  a  pasture  which 
has  been  for  previous  years  well  fed  by  cattle,  and 
which  produces  a  growth  of  short  tender  grass,  with 
a  running  stream  or  pond  of  water  accessible. 

About  three  weeks  will  suffice  to  fatten  them. 
They  should  be  closely  confined  in  a  well-ventilated 
pen,  and  fed  with  mush.  Corn  will  do,  but  is  not 
as  good.  .^ 

The  young  geese  can  be  picked  twice  during  the 
summer,  the  old  ones  three  times,  which,  with  the 
feathers  taken  out  when  the  goslings  are  killed,  will 
give  an  average  of  a  pound  to  each  bird. 

Fairly  fattened  geese  will  weigh  about  twelve  and 
a  half  pounds.  They  should  bring  to  the  farmer  an 
average  of  twenty  cents  a  pound,  or  $2.50  each, 
which,  with  a  dollar  added  for  the  pound  of  feath- 
ers, makes  the  average  for  the  flock  of  young  ones 
$3.50. 

A  trio  of  geese  ought  to  bring  to  maturity  sixteen 
goslings,  which,  selling  for  $54,  meat  and  feathers, 
would  give  a  net  profit  of  at  least  $34,  or  perhaps 
$40,  to  the  owner. 
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MONEY   IN    DUCKS. 

HE  three  varieties  of  ducks  most  popular  are 
Aylesbury,  Muscovy,  and  Rouen. 

AYLESBURY. 

The  plumage  of  the  Aylesbury  Duck  should  be 
pure  snow-white,  head  full,  and  bill  almost  on  a  line 
from  the  top  of  the  head  forward,  and  should  be  of 
a  delicate  flesh  color.  The  legs  should  be  orange, 
the  carriage  stately,  and  the  eyes  dark  and  promi- 
nent. 

MUSCOVY. 

The  general  color  of  the  Muscovy  Duck  is  glossy 
blue-black,  mixed  more  or  less  with  white.  A  scar- 
let, fleshy  space  surrounds  the  eye,  the  cheeks  are 
naked,  and  the  base  of  the  bill  is  carunculated. 
The  race  is  destitute  of  the  curled  feathers  that  are 
found  in  most  other  varieties. 
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ROUEN. 

The  color  of  the  Rouen  Duck  is  particularly  fine. 
The  drake's  head  and  neck  are  a  rich  luscious  green, 
with  a  white  ring  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  breast, 
reddish  brown ;  and  the  color  of  the  remainder  of 
the  body  is  generally  an  ash-brown,  with  different 
shades. 

FOOD    AND   CARE. 

Ducks  are  very  hardy,  and  will  eat  almost  any- 
thing. They  need  a  range,  and  must  have  water. 
An  artificial  pond,  six  feet  by  ten,  the  bottom  cov- 
ered with  pebbles  and  sand  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches,  is  ample  for  a  dozen  old  ones  and  five 
times  as  many  young  ones,  if  the  water  is  changed 
as  often  as  once  each  day. 

Feeding  the  old  birds  with  grain  in  such  a  pond 
will  keep  their  bills  in  good  condition,  from  being 
constantly  scoured  with  the  sand ;  and  the  scramble 
of  the  young  ones  after  the  grains  of  barley  or  corn 
will  do  them  no  harm. 

They  must  always  have  a  lodging-place  of  their 
own  ;  should  be  separated  from  fowls ;  and  must  be 
gathered  into  some  in  closure  at  night,  in  order  to 
save  the  eggs,  which  otherwise  would  be  dropped 
wherever  it  suited  the  duck's  convenience. 
*  Four  females  should  be  allowed  to  a  single  drake. 
They  generally  begin  to  lay  early  in  the  spring,  and 
have  been  known  to  lay  one  hundred  eggs  in  as 
many  successive  days. 
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Thirteen  eggs  are  all  that  a  common  bird  will 
cover.  The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  twenty- 
six  to  thirty  days. 


In  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  suggest 
that  every  man  who  is  so  circumstanced  that  he  can, 
begin  at  once  the  raising  of  turkeys,  fowls,  or  the 
production  of  eggs.  There  is  more  money  in  this 
business  than  in  many  others  where  a  larger  capital 
is  required  and  the  market  is  less  sure.  Turkeys 
and  fowls  well  fattened  will  always  sell  at  a  profit, 
and  it  does  not  cost  over  a  cent  each  to  produce 
eggs,  and  the  more  of  each  the  farmer  has  to  sell 
the  better. 

And  the  demand  for  both  poultry  and  eggs  is 
constantly  increasing.  Since  the  price  of  ordinary 
meat  has  become  so  high,  eggs  are  largely  used  in 
the  place  of  beef,  with  advantage  to  the  buyer,  es- 
pecially when  they  can  be  purchased  at  twenty -five 
cents  a  dozen;  and  should  the  quantity  raised  be 
doubled  in  the  next  two  years,  we  believe  the  de- 
mand would  be  as  great,  and  the  profit  on  their 
production  as  large,  as  it  is  at  present.  There  is 
no  risk,  therefore,  in  this  business,  and  since  it  ran 
be  carried  on  by  persons  who  are  perhaps  physically 
incapable  of  doing  other  work,  we  commend  it  to  a 
wider  attention. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 


MONEY   IN   MANUFACTURING. 
OUTLYING   AND    IMPORTANT   FACTS. 

EBSTER'S  definition  of  "Manufacture  " 

"To  make  or  fabricate  from  raw  materials 
by  the  hand  or  by  machinery  or  other  means,  some- 
thing suitable,  desirable,  or  convenient  for  use,  as, 
to  manufacture  cloth  out  of  cotton,  nails  from  ore, 
shoes  from  leather,  flour  from  wheat,  glass  from 
sand,  and  the  like." 

DERIVATION    OF    THE   WORD. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin — manus  the  hand, 
and/aczb,  to  make;  and  means,  literally,  to  make 
with  the  hand.  Every  process,  therefore,  by  which 
any  natural  product  of  the  Earth  is  transformed  and 
re-transformed  into  something  which  is  more  useful, 
.and  valuable,  is  properly  called  manufacturing. 

Consider  the 
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VASTNESS   OF    THIS   BUSINESS. 

The  value  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1872,  was  not  less  than 
thirty  nor  more  than  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars ; 
while  the  value  of  manufactured  articles  made  from 
this  pig  iron,  subjected  to  innumerable  processes 
and  made  into  innumerable  forms  of  utility  or  orna- 
ment, would  reach  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  added  value,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  most  delicate  portions  of  the  machinery 
or  fixtures  of  a  watch — screws  for  instance,  of  which 
it  takes  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
the  smallest  to  weigh  a  pound,  being  several  thou- 
sand per  cent. 

The  average  price  of  cotton  in  this  country,  for 
the  year  1871,  was  about  twenty-three  cents  a  pound, 
of  which  about  four  hundred  a'nd  ninety-five  millions 
eighty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  were 
manufactured  into  the  uncounted  articles  of  clothing 
and  ornamentation  which  are  produced  from  this 
great  American  staple.  Imagine,  if  possible,  the 
value  in  dollars  and  cents  added  by  the  machinery 
of  the  country,  and  the  hand  labor  which  machinery 
has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  do,  and  we  can  approx- 
imate the  magnitude  of  the  manufacturing  interest 
as  it  relates  to  this  material  alone. 

And  thus  it  is  with  all  the  great  productions  of 
this  country,  whether  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal, 
the  manipulation  and  transformation  of  which  is 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  market,  and  thus  supply 
the  demands  of  the  age. 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  SUPPORTED  BY  IT. 

In  short,  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  these  United  States  is  supported  directly 
and  indirectly  by  its  manufacturing  industry,  and 
no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  increase  of  in- 
dividual wealth  comes  from  this  most  prolific  source. 

Preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  Money  in  Manitr 
facturing,  several  outlying  and  most  important 
facts  must  be  distinctly  stated.  Success  in  any  man- 
ufacturing business  involves — 


FIRST, 


A  demand  for  the  goods  or  articles  manufactured. 

SECOND, 

An  ability  to  manufacture  the  goods  or  articles  as 
cheaply  as  any  other  individual  engaged  in  the  same 
business. 

THIRD, 

Facilities  for  putting  the  manufactured  goods  or 
articles  before  the  customer,  and  presenting  at  least 
equal  and  if  possible  the  largest  inducements  for 
him  to  buy. 

Consider  first — 

THE   DEMAND   FOR  GOODS   OR  ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  fortunes  have  been 
lost,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  because  this  matter 
has  not  been  sufficiently  considered,  than  in  any  sin- 
gle one  of  the  many  things  that  appertain  to  the 
manufacturing  business. 
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Take  this  fact.  Since  the  patent  office  was  estab- 
lished there  have  been  issued  considerably  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  patents.  Each  of  these 
was  based  upon  the  supposed  want  of  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  the  people  for  the  particular  device 
or  improvement  which  the  patentee  assumed  to 
originate ;  and  yet,  of  all  the  patents  issued,  not  one 
in  five  hundred  has  ever  been  worth  a  dime  to  the 
inventor,  or  the  individual  or  corporation  which  he 
may  have  seduced  into  the  manufacture  of  his  wares, 

A   SUGGESTIVE   FACT. 

In  a  New  England  village,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  a  company  was  formed  to  manufacture  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  nail,  and  between  one  and  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  put  into  the  enterprise.  When 
the  nail  was  made,  it  was  found  that  the  demand 
was  so  exceedingly  limited  that  a  single  week's 
work  of  the  vast  establishment  would  supply  the 
market  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  the  issue  was, 
that  the  concern  was  wound  up  by  paying  the  stock- 
holders ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  in  less  than  two 
years  after  the  company  was  formed,  the  profits  of 
which  were  estimated  at  the  outset  as  promising  to 
be  anywhere  from  two  to  five  per  cent  a  month. 

LEARNING   A   LESSON. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  cotton  manufac- 
turers now  living  took  his  first  and  most  important 
lesson    in    manufacturing,   by  buying,  at   the 
of  twenty-four,  a  small  cotton  mill,  investing  c\ 
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dollar  which  he  had  earned,  and  all  that  he  could 
borrow,  and  then  proceeding  to  make  a  new  article 
of  clothing  for  woman's  wear,  which  he  was  confi- 
dent that  every  mother  in  America,  if  not  in  the 
world,  would  immediately  order.  Three  months 
after  getting  his  goods  into  market,  he  had  sold  six 
out  of  the  several  hundred  cases  sent  to  commission 
merchants  far  and  near.  His  money  was  exhausted, 
his  credit  well  nigh  gone,  and  with  nothing  for  two 
years  of  constant  and  most  perplexing  work  but  a 
little  well-earned  knowledge,  he  put  his  machinery 
on  to  another  style,  something  for  which  there  was 
a  demand,  and  without  the  fact  of  how  near  he  had 
been  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  creditors,  started  at  once  one  of 
the  most  successful  business  careers  that  has  ever 
been  known  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

THE   IMMUTABLE   FOUNDATION. 

It  is  most  important  then,  whenever  any  indi- 
vidual proposes  to  go  into  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, he  must  know  that  there  is  a  demand  for  what 
he  proposes  to  make.  If  the  article  is  staple,  old, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  the  question ; 
if  it  is  something  new,  there  should  be  no  little  calm, 
unimpassioned  thought  given  to  the  matter.  Peo- 
ple are  apt  to  get  excited  over  new  things ;  to  think 
they  see  fortunes  where  failure  is  most  probable ; 
and  thus,  failing  to  see  the  real  "  outs  "  as  clearly 
as  they  do  the  imaginary  "ins,"  are  seduced  into 
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doing  what  calmer  consideration  would  have  for- 
bidden. 

Beside,  in  the  matter  of  customers,  most  people 
are  exceedingly  careful  in  the  purchase  of  any  new 
thing,  which  fact  must  always  be  considered.  It 
takes  ten  times  as  much  talk  to  induce  a  man  to 
buy  something,  valuable  even,  the  first  five  years  of 
its  introduction  as  it  does  subsequently.  All  this 
costs.  Even  if  the  thing  is  good,  and  will  event- 
ually find  its  way  into  popular  favor,  the  second 
man  that  takes  hold  of  it  generally  makes  more 
money  than  the  first. 

CAUTION   NEEDED. 

But  if  new  departments  of  manufacturing  are 
entered  upon,  it  is  always  best  to  proceed  with  great 
caution.  Never  invest  everything  in  what  may  be 
an  utter  failure ;  but,  so  arrange  the  business  that 
in  the  event  of  there  being  no  demand,  the  business 
can  be  abandoned  without  great  loss,  or,  if  found  to 
be  satisfactory,  prosecuted  with  immediate  and  per- 
sistent vigor. 

ABILITY   TO    MANUFACTURE    CHEAPLY. 

Our  second  point  was — An  ability  to  manufac* 
ture  goods  or  articles  as  cheaply  as  any  other  indi- 
vidual engaged  in  the  same  business  is  essential. 

LACK    OF   THOUGHT. 

One  of  the  sorest  needs  of  this  age  is  considt  r 
ate  thought.     There  is   far   too  much   "going  off 
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at  half-cock,"  to  use  a  phrase  easily  understood. 
For  instance : — men  make  up  their  minds  to  change 
their  business.  They  have  worked  by  the  day  until 
they  are  weary  of  the  constant,  and  many  times 
laborious  service ;  or,  not  successful  in  what  they 
are  already  in,  they  desire  to  change  hopefully  for 
the  better.  But  in  considering  a  new  employment 
or  a  new  business,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  glare 
of  the  expected  profits  closes  their  eyes  to  the  con- 
templation of  any  possibility  of  loss.  They  see  all 
there  is  of  the  favorable  side,  and  little  if  any  of  the 
unfavorable.  They  say,  that  two  pounds  of  rags, 
costing  four  and  a  half  cents  a  pound,  nine  cents  in 
all,  will  make  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  paper  which 
will  sell  for  nearly  twenty  cents,  and  of  course  there 
must  be  a  profit  in  the  business ;  never  considering 
the  stern  and  inexorable  fact,  that  from  the  moment 
the  bale  of  rags  leaves  the  importer,  until  the  paper 
is  put  into  the  consumers'  hands,  neither  moves  an 
inch,  or  undergoes  the  least  manipulation  without 
cost ;  that  a  score  of  littles  makes  a  large  aggregate, 
and  that  other  men,  and  shrewd  men,  and  practical 
men,  have  been  over  the  ground,  new  to  the  man 
entering  the  business,  and  made  the  expenses  at 
every  point  as  small  as  possible ;  and  that  against 
this  experience,  and  against  this  knowledge,  his 
goods  must  be  put  into  the  market  equally  valuable, 
and  equally  cheap  to  secure  their  sale. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

All  this  is  possible,  but  hardly  probable,  under 
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ordinary  circumstances.  There  must  be  something 
exceedingly  favorable  for  the  new  man  if  he  can 
compete  with  the  old  the  first  year;  and  he  can 
and  will  be  enabled  to  do  it  afterwards,  only  by 
looking  the  loss  side,  the  expense  side,  the  cost  side, 
squarely  in  the  face  at  the  outset 

A   COSTLY   BLUNDER. 

Take  an  illustration :  A  man,  recently  embarking 
in  a  business,  figured  his  net  profit  on  each  separate 
article  which  he  proposed  to  manufacture  at  one 
dollar,  and  on  this  basis  began  work.  After  it  was 
too  late  to  retreat,  and  some  thousands  of  dollars 
had  been  invested,  he  found  that  several  items  of 
expense  had  been  entirely  overlooked,  that  reduced 
the  profits  on  the  new  business  considerably  below 
one  which  he  had  abandoned.  If  he  had  seen  the 
new  as  correctly  in  anticipation,  as  subsequently  to 
his  sorrow  he  saw  it  in  fact,  he  would  never  have 
made  the  investment. 

WORDS   OF    WISDOM. 

One  of  the  wisest  men  in  matters  of  this  sort,  has 
said — and  his  words  should  be  engraven  where 
every  man,  going  into  business,  could  see  and  thus 
be  forced  to  consider  them — u  never  think  of  profits 
but  always  of  losses  and  of  costs."  And  so  when 
entering  a  business,  it  is  always  best  to  put  the  most 
unfavorable  construction  on  everything.  1  of 

the  most  favorable;  and,  if,  judging  the  l.usi: 
from  this  stand-point,  the  projector  of  the  new  en- 
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terprise,  or  the  man  who  would  enter  the  domain 
of  manufacturing  in  competition  with  thousands  of 
others  in  the  same  business  is  certain  that  he 
can  make  goods  as  cheaply  as  any  of  his  more 
experienced  brethren,  let  him  commence  the  under- 
taking. It  may  be  that  the  new  blood  has  elements 
of  power  which  the  old  has  not,  and  as  in  war  so  in 
business,  God  helps  the  side  which  has  the  heaviest 
artillery. 

GOODS   IN   MARKET. 

Our  third  point  was — the  new  manufacturer  must 
have  facilities  for  putting  his  manufactured  goods 
before  the  customer,  and  presenting  at  least  equal 
if  not  larger  inducements  than  any  one  else  for  him 
to  buy. 

NEED    OF   A   REPUTATION. 

Generally  speaking  this  would  be  measurably  im- 
possible if  the  concern  was  entirely  new,  and  the 
business  it  entered  upon  one  that  was  common.  It 
is  a  fact  everywhere  recognized  in  the  business 
world,  that  each  individual  or  corporation  that 
makes  a  certain  style  of  goods,  at  length  secures  a 
"line  of  trade,"  as  it  is  called,  for  their  wares.  In 
short,  a  particular  u  make,"  whether  of  cotton  cloth, 
cart-wheels,  candy,  or  any  thing  else,  comes  to  be 
known,  and  when  known  will  always  sell  easier  and 
quicker  than  any  thing  of  the  same  sort,  or  even 
something  better,  which  has  no  reputation  back 
of  it. 

The  fact  that  a  House  is  an  old  House,  a  well 
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established  House,  counts  immeasurably  in  securing 
sales.  Certain  brands  of  cotton  goods,  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  wealthy  and  honorable  and  old 
companies,  never  would  be  scrutinized  in  market, 
either  by  the  wholesale  or  retail  merchant,  or  even 
the  customers  of  the  latter ;  whereas  a  new  article 
would  be  overhauled,  examined,  and  if  actually 
considerably  better  than  the  old  and  at  the  same 
price,  would  be  rejected,  the  standard  goods  being 
taken  in  preference. 

MUST   BE   WILLING   TO   WAIT. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  new  organization  has  better 
means  of  putting  their  wares  before  the  public — 
makes  a  better  article,  and,  having  both  capital  and 
courage,  can  wait  for  the  recognition  that  time 
always  secures  for  a  good  thing,  their  chances  of 
success  are  somewhat  dubious. 

All  these  things  are  to  be  considered.  Going 
into  the  business  of  manufacturing,  involves  capital, 
necessitates  watchfulness,  demands  an  order  of  in- 
tellect which  is  considerably  above  the  average, 
and  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  you  is  to 
study  the  whole  subject  with  great  care,  great  so- 
berness, and  if  you  are  satisfied  that  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  your  goods — that  you  can  make  them 
as  cheaply  as  any  one — and  secure  for  them  a  ready 
and  prompt  sale,  your  own  interest  will  suggest 
what  is  wise  when  the  opportunity  offers. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


MONEY  IN   MANUFACTURING. 
WHAT  DEPARTMENTS  OF  MANUFACTURING  ARE  SAFEST. 

VERY  human  being  must  have  food.  It  is  the 
only  absolute  necessity  of  our  race.  Savages, 
like  brutes,  eat  whatever  they  can  get.  Men  of 
average  means  in  civilized  society,  eat  the  best  which 
their  income  will  allow ;  and  the  rich,  irrespective 
of  cost,  what  will  satisfy  for  the  hour  an  appetite 
continually  demanding  something  new. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  all  countries, 
whether  barbarous  or  enlightened,  passes  without 
mechanical  change  from  the  field  to  the  table.  Our 
potatoes  are  eaten  just  as  they  grow,  as  are  the 
growths,  mainly,  of  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom 
Our  meats,  in  the  main,  are  only  cut  to  our  con- 
venience, although  salting  may  perhaps  be  called  a 
manufacture ;  but  our  flour  passes  through  at  least 
two  processes  before  it  reaches  our  pantries,  as  do 
numberless  other  things  that  form  the  food  of  a 
nation. 
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PREPARATION   OF   FOOD. 

For  whatever,  therefore,  a  nation  adopts  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food,  which  makes  up  a  part  of  the  every  day 
living  of  a  whole  people,  there  is  always  a  demand  ; 
and  any  business  which  has  to  do  with  preparing 
this  for  the  market,  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
a  good  business,  unless  it  is  for  the  hour  overdone. 

So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  profit  on  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  preparations  of  the  cereals  or  of 
vegetables,  whose  value  time  has  demonstrated,  and 
whose  use  is  as  wide  as  civilization,  has  made  hun- 
dreds of  fortunes  and  will  make  thousands  in  the 
future,  where  it  has  made  hundreds  in  the  past. 

In  choosing  therefore  a  manufacturing  business, 
any  legitimate  work  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  food  of  a  people  is  sure,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  yield  steady  and  satisfactory  re- 
turns, provided  the  business  is  well  conducted ;  for 
the  reason  that  the  principal  element  of  success  in 
this  business — a  demand  for  the  manufactured  article 
— is  certain. 

SOMETHING    TO    WEAR. 

The  next  necessity  of  our  race  is  clothing.     Sav- 
ages go  naked,  but  the  first  remove  from  absolute 
barbarism  involves  a  partial,  if  not  entire  cover 
the  body;   and  so  through  all  advances,    the 

her  the  civilization,  as  a  general  rule,  the  more 
costly  the  garments. 

In  civilized  countries,  there  are  certain  articles  of 
ordinary  every -day  wear  that  must  be  had  both  by 
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the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  prince  and  the  peasant 
Everybody  must  have  shoes,  stockings,  under-cloth- 
ing of  various  patterns  made  mainly  of  cotton  cloth, 
and  also  innumerable  articles  that  make  up  the 
dress  of  the  male  and  female  of  our  species. 

Each  of  these  articles,  being  subject  to  constant 
wear,  are  subject  to  constant  decay.  And  hence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  they  are  always  in  demand,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  such  a  character  that  they 
never  go  out  of  style  ;  so  that  the  assurance  may  be 
complete  that  a  good  article  will  sell  at  a  fair  price, 
because  it  is  something  that  the  people  must  have. 

Probably  the  largest  single  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  the  world  is  the  manufacture  of 

COTTON  GOODS, 

in  which  the  two  great  nations  that  are  foremost 
in  civilization,  the  Americans  and  English,  take  the 
lead.  In  the  manufacture  of  various  fabrics  fitted 
for  common  use,  there  never  has  been  a  year,  ex- 
cept when  the  staple  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  rea- 
son of  some  natural  cause,  such  as  damage  to  or 
shortness  of  the  crop,  or  some  civil  convulsion  like 
our  late  war,  when  those  engaged  in  this  business 
did  not  receive  a  fair  profit  on  their  capital  in- 
vested as  well  as  generous  pay  for  the  labor  done, 
if  the  business  was  conducted  properly,  and  no  dis- 
turbance in  finance  unsettled  the  markets. 

Take  another  article,  the  very  antipodes  of  what 
we  have  been  considering,  the  manufacture  of  pins. 

Among  the  articles  for  personal  use  which  modern 
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ingenuity  has  provided  for  our  convenience,  there 
is  none  which  supplies  such  a  universal  need  as 

PINS. 

Centuries  ago,  our  uncivilized  ancestors  used 
thorns,  and  in  the  ^fifteenth  century  quite  a  trade 
was  maintained  in  these  articles  of  every  day  de- 
mand. Later  the  poor  were  obliged  to  use  strings 
and  other  make-shifts,  while  the  rich  used  ribbons, 
clasps,  or  skewers  made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  ivory, 
bone  or  wood.  The  manufacture  of  these  simple 
necessities  did  not  commence  until  during  our  Revo- 
lutionary war,  and  was  not  perfected  until  1843, 
when  the  pin-sticking  machine  was  invented  and  the 
whole  operation  was  perfect. 

THE    PIN-MAKING    BUSINESS. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  Pin-making  business 
has  been  and  will  be  a  success,  (with  perhaps  occa- 
sional seasons,  when  it  will  be  for  the  time  overdone,) 
for  the  reason  that  the  world  needs  pins,  and  must 
have  them.  And  although  they  never  wear  out  like 
cotton  cloth,  they  go  nobody  knows  where,  nec» 
tating  constantly  a  new  supply.  And  so  we  might 
mention  many  other  articles,  that  are  needed  in 
making  up  the  dress  of  the  common  people,  wli 
manufacture  has  given  a  certain  profit  I'ur  indefinite 
years,  and  will  for  ought  we  know  to  the  contrary,  as 
long  as  the  world  stands. 

Any  manufacture  therefore  that  appertains  to  this 
second  necessity  of  the  race,  is  equally  certain  to 
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be  successful,  if  wisely  prosecuted,  for  the  reason, 
that  the  demand  is  constant  and  certain. 

SHELTER. 

The  third  necessity  of  civilization  is — shelter — a 
house,  something  more  comfortable  than  a  wigwam 
or  a  barrack.  Comfort,  adornment,  is  a  part  of 
civilization,  and  follows  next  to  the  twin  necessi- 
ties, food  and  clothing,  already  named.  Taking 
then,  the  houses  in  which  we  live,  and  which  we 
dignify  with  the  name  of  home,  there  are  various 
materials  that  enter  into  their  composition,  as  well 
as  a  multitude  that  are  needed  to  make  them  ten- 
antable,  convenient,  and,  if  the  owner  is  able,  ele- 
gant, that  must  be  in  constant  demand,  and  the 
manufacture  of  which  must  therefore  be  a  profitable 
business. 

Take  the  item  of 

NAILS. 

They  are  an  indispensable  necessity  in  all  new 
work,  and  are  more  or  less  needed  in  repairs.  The 
profit  in  their  manufacture  is  not  large,  but  it  is 
certain.  This  is  true  of  innumerable  furnishing 
articles  that  are  needed  for  every  day  use,  and 
being  subject  to  wear,  need  to  be  frequently  or  at 
least  occasionally  replaced. 

TOOLS   TO   WORK   WITH. 

Next  in  the  order  of  articles  that  are  a  constant 
necessity  of  civilization,  are  the  tools  by  which  the 
mechanic  or  the  laborer  in  any  calling  prosecutes 
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his  work.  There  is  never  a  glut  in  the  hoe  market. 
Hoes  do  not  sell  for  twenty-five  cents  this  year,  fifty 
next,  and  go  out  of  demand  the  third,  leaving  a 
large  stock  on  hand,  on  the  sale  of  which  for  old 
iron,  all  previous  profits  are  absorbed  :  and  so  of 
all  the  implements  of  the  farm  and  work-shop.  The 
joiner  must  have  his  set  of  planes,  and  his  rule,  and 
square,  and  saw,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  manufacture  therefore,  of  any  of  these  or  simi- 
lar articles,  is  safe,  because  it  supplies  a  constant 
need,  and  like  every  other  that  contributes  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  man,  or  the  necessities  of  his  business, 
being  done  mainly  for  cash,  is  as  sure  as  anything  in  a 
world  where  absolute  certainty  with  regard  to  any 
business  is  impossible. 

A   WIDER   RANGE. 

But  man  is  something  beside  an  animal  that  needs 
food  and  clothing  and  shelter.  He  has  a  mind  that 
demands  culture,  and  tastes  that  must  be  gratified. 

And  so  the  demand  for  books  and  newspapers  has 
come  to  be  as  constant  and  certain  as  the  demand 
for  flour,  cotton  cloth,  bed-clothing,  or  dishes.  The 
manufacturers  of  Webster's  Spelling  Book  li 
made,  or  should  have  made,  a  dozen  fortunes ;  the 
owner  of  a  popular  series  of  Arithmetics,  if  he  does 
not  endow  a  college  in  his  native  town  with  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  will  do  less  than  he  ought, 
and  still  leave  his  children  rich ;  the  publisher  of  a 
single  one  of  a  dozen  Readers,  that  have  been  com- 
mon in  our  schools  for  thirty  years,  died  recently 
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worth  a  quarter  of  a  million.  And  the  four  great 
dailies  of  our  Metropolitan  City,  the  successive  issues 
of  which  go  the  world  over,  pay  a  profit  on  the 
capital  required  to  "  run  "  them,  immensely  large. 

WHAT    IS   BACK    OF    THESE    INTELLECTUAL  NEEDS. 

No  business  in  this  country  has  paid  better  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  than  paper-making, 
for  the  reason  which  must  be  apparent,  that  paper 
is  something  that  the  world  must  have,  and  must 
have  a  new  supply  of,  each  day,  and  unless,  as  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  new  machinery  makes  more 
than  is  wanted  for  the  hour,  it  will  sell,  always  at  a 
profit.  Therefore  when  a  man  has  been  in  the  paper 
business  for  years  with  equal  chances  with  others  in 
the  same  line,  and  fails  to  accumulate  property,  the 
failing  fault  is  always  found  to  be  in  the  man,  and 
not  in  what  he  is  doing. 

STILL  HIGHER. 

Going  a  step  higher  into  the  domain  of  taste, 
we  find  thousands  of  things  (figuratively  speak- 
ing) that  the  mind  craves.  We  do  not  like  to  look 
at  bare  walls,  when  they  can  be  beautified  by  a  few 
shillings  expended  in  painted  paper.  Grass  cloth 
is  as  pleasant  to  the  tread  as  Brussels,  but  not  to 
some  of  our  better  senses.  Earthen  or  wooden 
ware  would  answer,  but  most  of  us  prefer  stone  if 
not  China.  A  silver  watch  may  keep  good  time, 
but  a  large  majority  of  both  men  and  women  like 
to  carry  one  of  another  color  that  costs  more.  We 
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might  clothe  ourselves  with  the  simple  garments  of 
the  Chinese,  but  are  not  likely  to  do  it,  so  long  as 
we  can  buy  paper  collars  at  twenty-five  cents  a  box, 
and  get  our  leathern  shoes  blacked  for  half  a  dime. 
And  thus  half  way  between  the  scantiness  of  the 
poor,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  rich,  there  is  a 
domain  wherein  are  found  all  the  things  that  are 
not  absolutely  needed  but  which  good  taste  demands, 
:u id  which  are  within  reach  of  the  average  indi- 
vidual, which  are  just  as  sure  to  find  purchasers  as 
to-morrow  is  sure  to  succeed  to-day ;  and  being 
always  in  demand,  their  manufacture  as  a  general 
rule  must  be  a  success. 

RECAPITULATION. 

We  have  thus  responded  to  the  enquiry  as  to 
what  departments  of  manufacturing  are  the  safest, 
by  a  recognition  of  the  great  fact — that  there  must 
always  be  a  demand  for  the  article  made,  and  then 
stating, 

First. — That  food  was  the  first  necessity  of  the 
race\ 

Second. — Clothing ; 

Third.— Shelter ; 

Fourth. — Tools  with  which  to  do  world's  work; 

Fifth. — Something  to  satisfy  the  mind's  longing 
for  intellectual  light ; 

Sixth. — Something  to  satisfy  rational  tastes; — and 
that  for  each  of  these  a  hundred  things  were 
necessary,  which,  being  provided,  would  be  bought. 
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and  being  bought  would  be  paid  for  to  the  profit  of 
the  producer  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  consumer. 

CHANCE. 

Profit  from  the  manufacture  of  fashionable  goods 
is  a  matter  of  chance,  for  fashion  is  as  capricious  and 
changeful  as  the  wind.  Goods  suited  only  to  cer- 
tain conditions  of  society,  goods  which  none  but  the 
rich  will  or  can  buy,  may  be  put  upon  the  market 
and  may  be  sold ;  but  the  saddest  part  of  the  story 
is  yet  to  be  told — they  may  not  be  sold,  and  some- 
thing else  coming  on  to  take  their  place,  may  con- 
sign them  to  the  auction  room  and  their  owner  to 
bankruptcy. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  only  way  in  which  manufacturers  of  these 
uncertain  goods  can  succeed,  is  to  do  a  little  of  a 
multitude  of  things ;  and  closely  watching  the  mar- 
ket, be  ready  the  moment  that  any  article  is  not 
selling,  to  leave  that  and  try  to  find  something  that 
will  sell. 

A  WISE  MAN. 

It  is  related  that  a  careful  calico  printer  has  a  way 
of  sending  to  various  commission  merchants,  sample 
pieces  of  the  styles  which  his  artist  has  originated, 
and  asking  them  to  observe  which  receives  favorable 
comment,  and  when  he  finds  a  single  piece  that  is 
universally  sought  for,  puts  that  into  the  market. 

A  business  that  depends  upon  popular  caprice 
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is  not  a  safe  business,  or  a  pleasant  one,  and  is 
only  suited  to  that  class  of  individuals  who  delight 
in  experimenting,  and  who  have  little  care  whether 
they  always  succeed  or  otherwise,  provided  they  can 
occasionally  make  a  "  strike  "  which  will  make  up  for 
losses  previously  sustained. 

Of  course  all  profits  in  a  business  of  this  sort  must 
be  enormously  large,  when  they  are  anything,  to  set 
over  against  losses  which  are  generally  more  fre- 
quent than  gains. 

One  other  thing  may  be  safely  added :  it  needs 
the  most  careful  and  wise  forethought  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer  of  articles  that  are  liable  to  go 
suddenly  out  of  fashion,  not  to  be  caught  with  a 
large  lot  of  unsold  wares  upon  his  hands,  the  cost 
of  which  equal  or  exceed  the  aggregate  of  previous 
profits.  Some  of  the  most  disastrous  failures  of  re- 
cent years  came  from  this  cause,  the  caprice  of  to- 
day making  that  valueless  which  was  valuable  yes- 
terday, while  the  parties  engaged  in  its  production 
were  not  prepared  for  the  sudden  and  surprising 
fall 
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MONEY   IN   MANUFACTURING. 
THE   ELEMENTS   OF    SUCCESS   IN   THE   BUSINESS. 

conducting  successfully  any  manufacturing 
operations,  the  person  who  proposes  to  under- 
take the  business  must  either  understand  it  himself, 
or  be  able  to  command  the  services  of  some  one  who 
does.  It  is  generally  suicidal  for  an  individual, 
whatever  his  means,  or  whatever  his  opportunities, 
to  go  into  a  business  of  which  he  does  not  have  a 
general  idea,  so  that  he  can  know  when  the  work  is 
properly  done,  even  if  he  does  not  understand  all  the 
details.  In  the  event  of  his  own  ignorance,  he  must 
have  some  one  in  his  employ  who  has  the  knowl- 
edge he  lacks,  with  a  corresponding  fidelity,  if  he 
Would  expect  success. 
Next  he  must  have 

CAPITAL. 

It  takes  time  to  do  most  things  in  this  world,  in 
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fact,  all  things  that  are  of  any  importance,  and  no  new 
enterprise  is  started,  or  old  one  continued  that  does 
not  involve  the  expenditure  of  considerable  money, 
before  a  return  can  be  safely  depended  upon.  The 
manufacturer,  therefore,  must  have  ample  means  to 
begin  with,  pay  all  his  first  bills  when  they  ma- 
ture, and  have  something  over  to  provide  for  con- 
tingencies, or  else  his  mind  is  uneasy,  his  ability  to 
do  consecutive  and  hard  work  impaired,  and  the 
success  of  his  enterprise  imperiled. 
Next,  and  of  grave  importance,  is 

PRUDENCE. 

Webster  defines  a  prudent  man,  as  one  who  is 
careful  of  the  consequences  of  enterprises ;  cautious 
in  acting  where  the  end  is  of  doubtful  utility ;  one 
who  is  economical  in  the  expenditure  of  money. 

In  starting  any  manufacturing  enterprise  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  ruinous  economy,  and  such  a  thing 
as  ruinous  extravagance.  A  ruinous  economy  would 
exhibit  itself  in  putting  in  poor  machinery,  some- 
thing that  would  inevitably  make  the  product  sec- 
ond-rate ;  using  perhaps  a  grade  of  stock  which 
would  carry  the  manufactured  article  below  the 
average  of  the  best  standards ;  or  worse  than  either, 
employing  second  or  third  class  help  who  waste 
more  than  their  wages  for  lack  of  a  knowledge  of 
what  they  are  set  to  do.  In  either  case  the  saving  of 
a  few  dollars  in  machinery,  in  stock,  in  the  month's 
wages  of  the  help,  is  the  loss  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
times  as  much  as  is  supposed  to  be  thus  saved. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ruinous  extravagance  to 
put  money  into  buildings,  offices,  ornamentation, 
which  is  needed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  business — 
paying  money  for  show,  instead  of  what  is  of  utility. 

AN    EXAMPLE. 

Several  years  ago  a  certain  enterprise  was  started 
which  upon  careful  calculation  was  supposed  to  need 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Seven-eighths  of  the 
stock  was  immediately  taken  and  the  work  began. 
Two  years  thereafter,  it  was  found  that  the  directors 
had  already  expended  that  sum,  in  a  magnificent 
structure,  better  suited  for  a  palace  than  a  paper 
mill,  putting  at  least  thirty  thousand  dollars  into  ut- 
terly useless  stone,  which  should  have  been  expended 
in  machinery.  The  result  was,  that  debts  on  debts, 
interest  on  interest,  took  the  life  out  of  the  organ- 
ization, and  in  five  years  the  stock  of  the  concern 
was  not  worth  five  cents  on  the  dollar. 

A   DIFFERENT    PLAN. 

At  the  same  time  another  enterprise  of  the  same 
sort  was  started  under  less  favorable  circumstances ; 
a  modest  building  erected,  for  use  and  not  for  show. 
The  best  of  machinery  put  in  place,  and  instead  of 
the  stock  selling,  five  years  after,  at  five  cents  on 
the  dollar,  it  was  sold  for  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
and  instead  of  getting  no  dividends,  as  we  hardly 
need  to  say  was  the  fact  in  the  first  case,  it  paid  an 
average  for  the  five  years  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

In  the  one  case  the  mill  was  built  prudently,  with 
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an  eye  to  profit,  and  not  with  the  design  of  making 
it  somebody's  monument,  and  the  result  was  as 
indicated. 

It  is  always  better  to  do  our  business  in  an  office 
that  costs  fifty  dollars  that  is  ours,  than  in  one  which 
costs  five  thousand  that  we  owe  for.  It  is  always 
best  to  have  money  in  first-rate  machinery,  every 
movement  of  which  means  money,  than  in  walls  of 
stone  where  interest  is  to  be  perpetually  paid  on  the 
useless  investment. 

Of  equal  importance  is 

COUNTING    THE    COST. 

Here  is  where  the  study,  the  planning  of  the  busi- 
ness, commences.  To  illustrate  this: 

A  cotton  manufacturer  buys  a  hundred  bales  of 
cotton  in  some  southern  city ;  freights  it  if  possible 
direct  from  the  place  of  purchase  to  the  nearest  point 
where  inland  transportation  is  necessary;  spends 
as  little  money  as  possible  in  getting  it  to  his  mill ; 
and  then,  watching  each  operation  from  the  picker 
to  the  cloth-room,  makes  the  expense  of  manufac- 
ture as  small  as  possible,  putting  his  cloth  into  the 
market  at  the  least  cost  which  careful  buying, 
direct  freighting,  and  omnipresent  oversight  when 
the  cotton  is  in  the  mill,  can  possibly  effect  while 
securing  a  good  article. 

ANOTHER    PLAN. 

Another  mill  owner  sends  to  New  York  or  Provi- 
dence instructions  for  a  broker  to  buy  him  a  hund- 
red bales.  lie  does  not  limit  him  as  to  the  price  per 
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pound,  and  scarcely  knows  what  he  pays  after  the 
purchase  is  made.  Of  course  he  pays  one  or  two 
storages,  perhaps  three  freights,  and,  letting  it  take 
its  way  when  it  gets  into  the  mill,  the  cloth  comes  out 
costing  any  where  from  half  a  cent  to  a  cent  a  yard 
more  than  that  of  Lis  more  careful  neighbor.  Per- 
haps even  he  makes  a  living  in  his  business.  But  his 
neighbor  can  give  away  thousands  of  dollars  a  year, 
and  still  be  satisfied  with  his  accumulations. 

This  reasoning  applies  to  every  department  of 
the  manufacturing  business.  It  will  generally  be 
a  success  when  the  cost  is  kept  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble figure,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  so  many 
careless  men,  who  cannot  offer  their  goods  at  the 
prices  which  the  careful  man  can,  that  he  can  under- 
sell him  and  still  have  a  generous  margin. 

MILLS   MAKE    MILLIONS. 

And  this  matter  of  cost  should  comprehend  and 
include  everything.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in 
the  aggregate  profit  of  a  year's  production  where  a 
yard  of  cloth  costs  six  cents  and  four-tenths,  and  that 
wherex  it  costs  six  and  five-tenths.  One  mill  each  on 
a  hundred  thousand  yards  is  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
this  is  but  a  fraction  of  what  some  establishments 
annually  turn  out,  and  this  mill  may  be  found  where 
the  owner  little  suspected. 

A   SUGGESTIVE   STORY. 

It  is  related  that  the  wife  of  a  manufacturer  who 
was  supposed  to  be  Argus-eyed,  extorted  from  her 
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reluctant  lord  the  promise  that  he  would  bestow  on 
some  pet  charity  of  hers,  what  she  could  save  where 
he  supposed  that  he  had  saved  all.  Promising  the 
overseers  of  each  room  one-half  the  savings,  for  six 
months,  and  a  similar  sum  to  those  who  had  the 
supplies  in  charge,  it  was  found  after  three  months 
trial  that  his  cloth  was  manufactured  at  two  and  a 
quarter  mills  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cent  less  per 
yard  than  it  was  before  special  attention  was 
directed  to  making  the  most  of  time,  stock,  and  sup- 
plies; the  whole  amounting  to  the  salary  of  an 
average  minister,  and  the  hire  of  a  hall,  for  Sabbath 
ministrations,  which  the  noble  woman  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  securing. 

What  we  have  said  about  counting  the  cost  sug- 
gests one  or  two  other  analogous  thoughts.  And 
first— 

MAKING    THE    MOST    OF    TIME. 

Where  there  are  a  thousand  hands  employed  in  a 
single  manufacturing  establishment,  and  there  are 
many  that  employ  a  larger  number,  five  minutes  time 
lost  by  each  person,  daily,  would  amount  in  a  year 
to  over  twenty-six  thousand  hours,  which  paid  for  at 
the  average  rates  would  involve  a  loss  of  several 
thousand  dollars.  And  yet,  whoever  gives  atten- 
tion to  this  one  thing  will  find,  unless  the  subject 
has  been  made  a  specialty,  that  there  is  not  one 
manufacturing  establishment  in  a  hundred  where  the 
average  of  lost  time  during  working  hours  is  not 
from  three  to  ten  times  five  minutes.  How  many 
times  machines  are  left  standing  still,  while  the  ope- 


Wealth  is  sure  to  the  man  who,  personally  attend- 
ing to  his  own  business,  secures  the  faithful 
service  of  others. 
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rative  is  away  for  sundry  reasons,  longer  than  neces- 
sary— when  by  some  carelessness  something  goes 
wrong  that  it  takes  time  to  right — when  bungling 
and  uninterested  fingers  manipulate  with  meas- 
ured movements,  what  could  be  done  in  half  the 
time  by  deft  and  willing  ones. 

THE    PROPORTION    THE    SAME. 

In  a  small  establishment,  the  aggregate  loss  may 
not  be  enormous,  but  as  the  number  of  employees 
compared  with  the  capital  invested  becomes  large, 
the  loss  is  comparatively  more. 

A   PROFITABLE    PRACTICE. 

One  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  general  jobbing  iron  business,  pays  a  little  larger 
wages  than  any  other,  but  stipulates  that  when 
either  of  the  lathes  which  a  workman  runs  is  seen 
standing  still  over  a  certain  number  of  minutes,  an 
hour's  time  is  deducted  from  the  day's  work.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  concern  turns  out  more  work 
than  any  shop  in  America  employing  the  same  num- 
ber of  hands,  and  pays  larger  dividends  than  most, 
simply  from  thus  providing  against  a  loss  of  time 
which  is  so  common  among  employees  every  where. 

THE  SLOW  MAN  AND  THE  FAST  ONE. 

In  a  paper  mill  in  one  of  the  New  England  States 
there  was  found  to  be  something  that  prevented  its 
prosperity.  The  machinery  was  good,  the  product 
first-rate,  but  in  comparing  the  total  number  of 
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pounds  made  each  day  with  other  mills  of  the  same 
size,  it  was  found  that  the  product  was  unusually 
small.  The  superintendent,  a  man  of  the  eighteenth 
century — a  man  who  had  made  paper  by  the  slow 
processes  of  thirty  years  ago,  was  discharged,  and 
a  man  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  believed  in 
pushing  things,  and  in  making  every  minute  count, 
was  put  in  his  place.  We  hardly  need  add  that  the 
product  of  the  mill  rose  from  thirty-five  hundred  to 
nearly  four  thousand  pounds  a  day,  and  the  divi- 
dends from  nothing  up  to  ten  per  cent. 


DO   NOT    EMPLOY   USELESS   MEN. 

Almost  every  manufacturing  establishment  has  a 
small  retinue  of  hangers-on,  men  who  are  the  charity- 
workers  of  the  company  or  corporation,  men  who 
are  only  specially  gifted  in  the  comfortable  art  of 
standing  around — making  a  show  of  considerable 
effort,  to  bring  an  infinitessimal  result  to  pass.  Such 
men  are  leeches  on  the  concern.  They  come  squan  1  v 
to  the  desk  pay-day,  but  never  squarely  do  anything 
else. 

The  little  ends  of  work  can  generally  be  tacked 
on  to  some  one's  time,  who  will  be  willing,  for  a 
shilling  a  day  extra  pay,  to  do  what  would  cost  a 
dollar  if  paid  to  some  worthless  character  of  the  sort 

named. 

A   SUGGESTIVE    FACT. 

In  a  paper   mill,  in  Ma^achnsetts,  the.engii 
wheel  from  the  wood-yard  what  wood  is  needed  in 
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their  "tours,"  at  times  when  they  can  leave  the 
engines  without  danger  and  without  damage,  at  a 
cost  of  fifteen  cents  for  twelve  hours.  In  another 
mill,  a  man  is  employed  to  do  the  same  work  at  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day,  making  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  for  a  year  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  which 
is  one  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  over  thirty-six  thou- 
sand dollars. 

INTERESTED    EMPLOYEES. 

Analogous  to  what  has  been  said,  is  the  idea  of 
hiring  laborers  to  work  by  the  piece,  or  yard,  giv- 
ing them  so  much  for  a  given  amount  of  work  done, 
and,  with  some  restrictions  as  it  regards  leaving  their 
work,  letting  them  make  all  they  can.  This  is  a 
plan  that  has  many  things  to  commend  it  where  it 
is  possible  to  put  it  into  practice.  It  gives  the  work- 
man interest  in  his  work,  inasmuch  as  the  more  he 
does  the  more  he  gets ;  it  puts  him  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  his  employer,  because  it  precludes  all 
possibility  of  fault-finding  on  either  side ;  and  always 
securing  a  larger  amount  of  products  than  would  be 
turned  out  otherwise,  it  enables  the  employer  to  get 
his  work  done  for  less  than  he  would  otherwise  pay, 
while  the  laborer  gets  more  than  he  would  otherwise 
get — dividing  about  equally  the  extra  energy  of  the 
workman  between  the  employer  and  employee. 

We  have  all  read  the  old  story  of  the  man  hired 
by  the  day  to  break  flax,  the  noise  of  whose  rude 
implement  said  as  plainly  as  it  could  say :  By — the 
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—day.     By — the — day.     By — the — day.    Dis 
fied  with  the  progress  which  his  workman  was  mak- 
ing the  owner  of  the  flax  hired  him  at  length  to 
finish  what  remained  for  a  certain  specified  sum, 
whereat  the  implement  began  to  say,  as  plainly  as 
it  could — By  the  job.     By  the  job.     By  the  jobjob 
job 

THE   NECESSITY    OF   OVERSEEING. 

If  the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  not  be 
done  by  the  job,  only  the  completest  improvement 
of  time  can  be  secured  by  the  frequent  visits  of 
either  the  owner  or  the  superintendent  to  the 
mill.  The  overseer  of  each  room  is  expected  to 
see  that  all  the  operations  are  conducted  with 
the  utmost  dispatch;  that  the  machinery  turns 
out  all  that  it  is  capable  of  doing ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, each  person  in  the  room  employs  all  his  time 
in  the  various  operations.  But  each  employee 
soon  learns  the  habits  of  his  overseer,  and  knows 
about  what  of  idleness  or  devilment  he  can  be  ex- 
pected to  observe,  and  hence,  in  the  interim  of  his 
observations,  some  things  are  done  that  should  not 
be,  and  many  things  fail  of  being  done  that  should 
have  the  operator's  prompt  attention.  But  if 
the  owner,  or  some  one  in  higli  authority,  is  liable 
to  come  in  at  an  unexpected  moment  and  at  an  un- 
expected door,  the  workman — or  workchild,  where 
they  are  employed — is  liable  to  be  detected  in  any 
laxity  of  labor,  or  exhibition  of  fun,  much  to  his 
chagrin  if  not  to  the  loss  of  his  situation. 
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A  MODEL  AGENT. 

One  of  the  best  agents,  a  man  who  rose  from 
eight  and  a  quarter  cents  a  day — fifty  cents  a  week 
to  five  thousand  a  year,  had  a  habit  of  happening 
around  at  the  most  unexpected  times,  always  open- 
ing the  door  by  some  singular  instinct,  when  some 
one  in  the  room  did  not  want  it  opened,  until  it 
came  to  pass  that  every  boy  in  the  establishment,  if 
he  needlessly  dropped  an  end,  or  was  otherwise 
careless  or  inattentive,  or  left  his  work  for  an  instant 
to  u  put  a  head  "  on  some  other  boy,  expected  when 
he  turned  his  eyes  to  see  those  of  the  "  old  man," 
as  they  called  him,  fixed  squarely  on  him.  This 
agent  never  said  a  word  to  any  one  he  saw  doing 
wrong,  and  the  expectation  of  coming  retribution, 
came  at  length  to  be  as  much  a  power  in  keeping 
those  in  their  places  who  had  been  guilty  of  pecca- 
dillos as  his  most  unexpected  visits. 

WHERE    FORTUNES   ARE    BALANCED. 

We  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  the 
importance  of  crowding  with  honest,  hearty  work, 
all  the  hours  for  which  the  workman  has  pay.  It 
is  something  of  the  largest  importance.  It  makes 
an  immense  difference  in  a  year's  products  of  any 
concern,  large  or  small,  whether  all  is  done  that 
possibly  can  be,  or  conveniently  can  be.  Between 
the  one  and  the  other  fortunes  are  balanced. 
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PREPARE  FOR  BREAKS. 

The  idea  already  suggested,  of  getting  off  all 
the  work  possible  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
this  includes  some  things  beside  the  employee's 
steady  work.  A  stoppage  for  any  reason  is  always 
a  loss,  and  hence,  in  electing  between  water  and 
steam  power,  a  most  important  matter  to  be  consid- 
ered is,  whether  the  stream  is  ample  for  the  needs 
of  the  mill  twelve  months  in  the  year  or  only  nine. 
When  a  mill  is  obliged  to  stop  for  any  reason,  the 
help  become  at  once  demoralized;  some  wan: 
visit,  and  others  to  shop,  and  the  fact  that  their  work 
is  not  steady  and  reliable  is  a  reason  for  their  de- 
manding larger  wages  when  the  mill  runs,  in  order 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  when  they  are  neces- 
sarily idle.  So  in  making  money  by  manufacturing, 
steady  and  ample  power  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
largest  yield  of  product  from  a  given  number  of 
spindles  or  lathes,  or  any  of  the  thousand  manufac- 
turing enterprises,  where  water  or  steam  furnishes 
the  propelling  force. 

PERFECT   REPAIR. 

So  also  it  is  important  that  the  mill  or  shop  be 
kept  in  a  perfect  state  of  repair.  One  of  the  best 
establishments  in  the  country  has  a  duplicate  of 
every  important  gear  ready  to  slip  on  to  the  shaft 
as  soon  as  by  any  mischance  the  old  is  broken ;  and 
thus,  taking  the  main  gear  as  an  illustration,  if  that 
should  break  it  could  be  repaired  in  three  hours, 
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instead  of  taking  three  days  or  a  week,  which  would 
be  about  the  time  needed  to  get  a  new  one  cast, 
fitted,  freighted,  and  finally  adjusted.  Having  the 
spare  one  involves  the  interest  on  a  few  dollars  from 
the  time  of  its  being  made  to  some  time  when  it 
will  be  certainly  needed.  Not  having  it,  is  a  dam- 
age to  the  owners  of  perhaps  hundreds  of  dollars  a 
day,  which  even  ordinary  precautions  would  have 
prevented. 

One  more  item  shall  make  up  an  inventory  of  the 
elements  that  underlie  success  in  the  manufacturing 
business,  and  that  is — 

MAKE   A   GOOD   ARTICLE. 

Between  a  poor  article  at  a  certain  price,  and  a 
good  article,  with  twice  the  difference  in  the  actual 
cost,  between  the  one  and  the  other  added  to  the 
best,  most  buyers  would  choose  the  latter.  There 
is  something  in  the  average  human  being  which  in- 
stinctively suggests  the  expenditure  of  his  money  for 
what  will  be  likely  to  last  the  longest  and  look  the 
best  while  in  use.  If  we  buy  a  poor  article  it  is 
always  with  a  sort  of  mental  protest,  and  we  never 
have  the  subsequent  satisfaction  which  the  purchase 
of  something  first  class  always  gives. 

For  this  reason,  that  establishment  of  any  sort 
which'  makes  the  best  of  any  article,  no  matter  what, 
is  the  most  prosperous.  Such  goods  recommend 
themselves,  whereas,  in  other  cases  they  must  be 
recommended  by  some  one  interested  in  their  sale  in 
order  to  secure  purchasers. 
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AN    OLD   STORY. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  stories  is  told  of  a 
mother  who  had  two  daughters,  of  one  of  whom  she 
was  always  speaking  in  the  most  exalted  terms, 
while  the  other  rarely  elicited  even  a  recognizing 
much  less  a  commendatory  word.  At  length  a  won- 
dering neighbor  noticing  the  curious  circumstance 
asked  the  reason  :  "  Jane,"  said  the  woman,  "  shows 
what  she  is,  but  Julia's  excellences  must  be  told  or 
else  no  one  would  know  that  she  had  them."  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Jane  had  innumerable 
suitors,  and  Julia  none. 

OBSERVE  ONE  OTHER  THING. 

Whatever  the  manufacturer  may  make,  it  is  good 
policy  to  make  the  same  thing  always.  When  men 
become  accustomed  to  a  certain  style  and  finish 
of  goods,  and  know  that  they  can  expect  about  the 
same  thing  year  in  and  out,  they  are  generally  apt 
to  purchase  what  otherwise  they  might  not,  for  the 
reason  that  they  would  rather  know  what  they  buy 
without  the  possibility  of  being  deceived  than  to 
venture  where  deception  is  imminent  if  not  inev- 
itable. 

To  recapitulate.  The  elements  of  success  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  are,  mainly, 

Capital. 

Prudence. 

Counting  the  cost 

Making  the  most  of  time. 
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Pushing  production  to  its  utmost. 

Working  three  hundred  and  ten  days  in  the  year. 

Making  a  good  article  and  the  same  article  every 
time. 

It  is  safe  to  add  to  the  suggestions  already  made, 
that  there  is  more  in  the  man  or  corporation,  having 
manufacturing  interests  in  charge,  than  most  are 
willing  to  admit.  There  is  something  in  the  ability 
of  certain  persons  or  combinations  of  persons  to 
upush  things,"  that  seems  to  insure  success,  even  if 
some  of  the  most  important  elements  that  are  sup- 
posed to  underlie  it  are  wanting.  A  mill  owner 
whose  name  is  known  throughout  the  whole  country, 
put  this  idea  into  words  when  he  told  a  new  agent, 
that  he  wanted  a  man  to  "  sit  up  with  his  mil]  at 
night  time."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that 
with  such  an  owner  and  manager  success  was  certain. 


CHAPTER   XLIL 


MONEY    IN   MANUFACTURING. 
FUGITIVE  SUGGESTIONS. 

(OME  manufacturers  unite  with  the  business  of 
manufacturing,  that  of  speculating.  They 
conceive  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  or  in  certain 
states  of  the  market,  that  stock  is  lower  than  it  will 
subsequently  be,  and  therefore  buy  large  quantities 
of  cotton,  or  rags,  or  iron,  or  what-not,  in  the  hope  of 
making  something  by  a  prospective  rise.  Opera- 
tions of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  commended. 

SPECULATING   IN    THE   RAW   MATERIAL. 

If  a  man  buys  his  stock  in  the  natural  order  of 
business,  and  buys  it  well ;  is  careful  that  his  ex- 
penses for  freights  and  cartages  are  as  low  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them ;  watches,  that  in  manufac- 
turing the  raw  material  every  penny  is  saved  both  in 
waste,  supplies,  time,  etc.,  etc.,  and  at  length  brings 
out  a  first-rate  article  at  as  low  a  price  as  it  c;m 
possibly  be  made,  and  continues  to  do  this  for  a 

(388) 
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series  of  years,  he  has  accomplished  all  that  one  man 
ought  to  accomplish.  Adding  the  business  of  specu- 
lation in  the  raw  material,  is  sure  to  take  attention 
from  processes  where  attention  is  needed,  and  gen- 
erally is  productive  of  far  greater  loss  through 
neglect  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article  than  it  is 
possible  to  gain  by  the  advance  in  the  price  of  stock, 
if  the  market  should  happen  to  take  a  favorable 
turn. 

ALL   GENERALLY   GUESS   WORK. 

But  of  this  there  is  no  certainty.  Fluctuations 
in  prices  are  not  always  in  the  interest  of  the  holder 
of  any  article.  No  one  can  certainly  tell  whether 
stock  of  any  sort  will  go  up  or  down,  and  remem- 
bering the  old  caution  with  regard  to  having  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire,  it  is  better  to  attend  to  a 
certainty  than  to  tamper  with  an  uncertainty. 

Years  ago,  when  the  price  of  cotton  varied  more 
than  in  recent  times,  an  agent  (and  part  owner)  paid 
as  a  penalty  for  tampering  with  outside  business  in 
buying  six  month's  stock  expecting  a  considerable 
rise  when  thirty  day's  stock  was  the  usual  sup- 
ply, a  little  over  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  was 
a  disagreeable  lesson,  but  an  effective  and  valuable 
one. 

Speculating  is  a  distinct  line  of  business,  quite 
different  from  manufacturing,  and  the  individual  who 
has  special  talent  for  the  one,  is  very  unlikely  to 
have  adequate  talent  for  the  other. 
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HOLDING   GOODS   FOB  A  RISE. 

And  this  leads  us  to  say,  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  it  is  not  best  to  hold  goods  for  a  rise. 
Where  one  dollar  is  made  by  thus  doing,  two  are 
lost.  Generally  the  manufacturer  has  not  very 
much  money  in  his  business,  and  to  shut  it  up  in 
marketable  goods  is  not  a  business-like  proceed- 
ing. That  belongs  to  another  class  of  the  world's 
workers — men  who  buy  the  goods  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  money  on  their  sale  at  an  ad- 
vance, and  not  to  the  men  who  make  the  goods  and 
expect  a  profit  on  their  manufacture. 

MAKING    ON    ORDERS. 

Most  of  the  paper  of  the  country  is  made  on 
orders.  A  consumer  wants  a  stated  number  of 
reams  per  week,  or  month,  and  he  sends  his  order 
to  a  manufacturer  who  sends  him  the  paper  at  a 
specified  time;  or  a  dealer  wishing  to  replenish  his 
stock,  sends  an  order  for  a  certain  number  of  reams 
to  some  manufacturer,  receiving  the  article  in  due 
course  of  business. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  most  agreeable 
modes  of  doing  business.  The  manufacturer  can 
afford  to  make  the  paper  for  a  less  sum  when  he  has 
no  risk  of  silo,  than  when  he  is  uncertain  as  to 
when  and  where  he  can  find  a  purchaser,  and  thus 
the  dealer,  assuming  the  greater  risk,  gets  larger  pay 
(as  he  should)  for  his  trouble. 
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A  BENEFICENT  CHANGE. 

So  far  as  possible  it  should  be  the  aim  and  en- 
deavor of  all  manufacturers  to  introduce  this  mode 
of  making  sales  into  their  business.  It  is  generally 
for  their  interest  to  do  so,  as  well  as  for  the  interest 
of  the  buyer,  for  the  reasons  we  have  named ;  and 
there  is  nothing  so  satisfying  as  the  thought,  that 
"we  are  sold  ahead,"  to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, and  nothing  so  intensely  disagreeable  as  the 
fact  that  our  commission  house  is  over  full,  our 
home  store-house  crowded,  some  of  our  bills  over- 
due, with  no  certainty  when  sales  will  be  made  and 
thus  the  hour  of  deliverance  be  finally  fixed. 

Of  course  much  that  we  have  suggested  cannot 
be  immediately  brought  about,  but  we  believe  that 
the  time  is  coming,  when  much  more  business  will 
be  done  on  orders  than  now,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer. 

KNOWING   WHAT    GOODS  COST. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in  all  manufac- 
turing operations  is,  to  know  exactly  what  goods 
cost.  If  the  question  were  put  to-day  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  even  average  or  first-class  manufacturing 
corporations,  as  to  the  exact  cost  of  their  wares, 
they  could  only  answer  " about  so  much";  which 
means  that  they  have  a  general  idea  of  the  cost  of 
their  goods,  but  not  one  which  is  both  positive  and 
definite. 
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AN  INVESTMENT  THAT  ALWAYS  PAYS. 

It  takes  time  and  brain  to  put  into  shape  a  state- 
ment showing  how  much  raw  material  was  used  in 
a  certain  month  and  exactly  what  it  cost^ — what  ex- 
penses attached  to  it  before  entering  the  establish- 
ment— how  much  was  paid  for  each  manipulation 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  the  aggregate 
of  the  whole-,— the  amount  of  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  which  could  be  properly  charged  against 
the  month's  production- — and  so  of  salaries,  oflice- 
expenses,  travel,  and  the  thousand  and  one  items 
that  make  up  the  outgoes  of  every  business.  Yet 
no  business  is  conducted  as  it  should  be,  that  does 
not  embrace  all  this,  not  spasmodically,  occasionally 
done,  but  uniformly  practiced  from  the  year's  be- 
ginning to  its  end,  and  from  the  beginning  of  one 
decade  to  the  beginning  of  another. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  men  fail,  and 
one  of  the  most  noticeable  ones.  They  put  their 
goods  upon  the  market  at  a  certain  price,  supposing 
that  they  are  adding  a  fair  margin  for  profit,  but  the 
trouble  is 

THEY    DO   NOT    KNOW   THEIR   COST; 

and  in  not  a  few  cases  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
offer  them  below  cost.  By  and  by  the  knees  of  the 
corporation  or  company  or  individual  begin  to 
tremble ;  there  is  not  money  enough  to  pay 
penses,  and  the  concern  goes  into  bankruptcy  by 
reason  <>f  what  might  be  calh-d  the  dry  rot;  all  the 
trouble  being,  that  the  agent,  or  owner,  or  inan.i 
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did  not  know  what  price  -he  should  put  on  his 
goods  in  order  to  cover  expenses  with  an  added 
profit. 

NEEDED    ADVICE. 

My  advice,  therefore,  is  if  a  manufacturer's  pro- 
duction does  not  exceed  a  hundred  dollars  a  month, 
that  he  shall  know  exactly  the  cost  of  the  wares 
which  he  puts  upon  the  market ;  and  especially,  that 
he  should  know  this  if  his  business  is  large,  and  his 
responsibilities  to  his  creditors  are  of  corresponding 
consequence. 

EXTRAVAGANCE   IN   BUSINESS. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  disaster  is  extravagance 
in  business.  Three  men,  as  an  illustration,  put  in  a 
capital  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  commence  the 
manufacture  of  patent  pen-wipers.  Of  course  each 
of  the  three  owners  must  have  some  position  in  the 
company, — one  buys  the  stock  and  sells  the  goods, — 
another  keeps  the  accounts,  and  the  third  is  general 
superintendent  of  u  The  Works,"  each  at  a  salary  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

The  buyer  goes  to  New  York  or  Boston,  or  Phila- 
delphia, or  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis,  generally  each 
week,  at  least  every  alternate  one,  putting  up  at 
hotels,  where  the  charge  for  board  and  lodging  is 
from  four  to  five  dollars  a  day.  The  buying  and 
selling  must  be  "seen  to"  The  book-keeper, 
elevated  to  an  unusual  eminence,  buys  a  horse  to 
ride  to  his  place  of  business  and  take  him  over  the 
town  on  errands ;  and  the  superintendent  must  have 
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an  assistant  to  relieve  him  occasionally,  when  wearied 
with  work  he  wants  an  hour's  or  a  day's  respite.  In 
addition,  they  must  have  a  first-class  office  furnished 
in  sumptuous  style,  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the 
new  concern. 

A   SLIP   BETWEEN   THE    CUP   AND    THE    LIP. 

But  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  patent  pen- 
wipers do  not  sell.  There  is  no  demand  for  the  new 
article ;  and  after  a  while  the  book-keeper  mentions 
the  fact  to  the  agent  that  a  note  is  coming  due ;  the 
agent  says  he  must  ulook  around."  He  does  look 
around,  but  to  little  purpose,  and  the  up-shot  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  concern  fails,  eaten  out  by  sense- 
less extravagance.  This  is  the  common  experience 
of  numberless  enterprises  that  have  been  started  in 
this  country  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Consider  how  they  could  have  made 

THEIR   BUSINESS   A   SUCCESS. 

Let  them  first  put  in  their  money;  then  put  in 
their  labor,  doing  as  little  traveling  and  stopping  as 
little  at  hotels  as  possible,  and  never  paying  the 
highest  price  for  accommodations ;  making  up  their 
accounts  after  work  in  the  mill  or  shop  for  the  day 
was  over — being  themselves  not  only  agent,  ac- 
countant, superintendent,  but  all  hands  if  neces- 
sary beside,  buying  carefully  and  selling  promptly 
even  at  a  small  profit  until  their  wares  found  recog- 
nition, thus  by  industry  and  carefulness  laying  the 
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foundation  of  what  might  eventually  become  the 
honored  House  of 

SETH  SMITH   &   CO., 
MANUFACTURERS   OF   PATENT    PEN-WIPERS. 

with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  made  in   twenty 
years. 

Putting  on  airs  is  costly  at  all  times,  and  every- 
where; but  never  more  so  than  when  a  man 
starting  a  business,  especially  if  it  is  new,  discounts 
his  expected  success  and  uses  the  proceeds  in  mak- 
ing a  show. 

INCREASING   INSTEAD   OF   DIMINISHING  LABOR. 

One  great  fault  among  men  who  step  out  of  a 
dependent  position  into  an  independent  one ;  who, 
ceasing  to  work  for  others  begin  to  have  others 
work  for  them,  is,  failure  to  comprehend  the  inex- 
orable fact,  that  it  requires  more  actual  labor,  in- 
volves more  self-denial,  to  ensure  the  success  of 
any  enterprise  where  capital  is  required  and  men 
are  employed,  than  it  does  when  only  certain  speci- 
fied hours  are  given  for  a  certain  specified  sum. 
When  a  man  works  by  the  day,  he  has  only  to  be 
in  his  place  at  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  or  at  the  ap- 
pointed signal  whatever  it  is,  and  when  his  hours  of 
labor  are  over,  his  work  is  done. 

THE   DISAGREEABLE    DIFFERENCE. 

When  he  becomes  an  employer,  he  must  be  at 
his  mill  or  shop  earlier  than  any  of  his  men,  to  see 
25 
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that  all  is  in  readiness  when  the  moment  comes  to 
commence  the  day's  labors.  He  must  remain  after 
the  day's  work  is  done  for  reasons  analogous  to 
those  that  impelled  his  attention  in  the  morning. 
Beside,  there  are  numberless  things  that  require 
attention  and  demand  thought,  and  if  during  the 
first  three  years  of  starting  a  new  business,  or,  get- 
ting adjusted  to  an  old  one,  the  new  man  does  not 
pass  at  least  two  sleepless  nights  in  a  week,  his  ex- 
perience will  be  different  from  that  of  most  men. 
It  will  be  so  if  success  is  before  him.  It  will  be 
quite  otherwise,  if  he  is  fated  to  end  his  days  in  the 
poor  house. 

WORK  WINS 

everywhere.  Bearing  burdens  antedates  wearing 
crowns,  as  well  in  the  financial  as  the  spiritual  world. 
Those  that  have  ease  at  the  beginning  have  labor 
at  the  end,  while  those  who  work  at  the  outset  of 
a  career,  are  sure  of  resting  by  and  by. 

It  is  a  law  of  our  being  that  no  great  thing  is 
ever  accomplished  that  does  not  involve  correspond- 
ing cost.  Men  do  not  reach  eminence  by  walking 
flowery  paths,  but  thorny  and  difficult  ones ;  and 
as  in  the  realm  of  Law  and  Literature,  so  it  is  in 
that  of  business.  We  must  begin  with  labor  and 
effort,  if  we  would  end  in  victory. 

BE   HONEST. 

From  the  beginning,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  men  have  sought  in  devious  ways  to 
deceive  people, — sought  to  get  for  their  wares 
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more  than  they  could  get  if  the  buyer  knew  all  the 
arts  of  the  maker;  until  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
there  is  deception  in  no  inconsiderable  proportion 
of  all  manufactured  articles.  The  outside  may  be 
good,  but  there  is  rottenness  within,— the  warp  may 
be  wool,  but  the  filling  shoddy. 

OLD   BUT   DEVILISH     DEVICES. 

Of  course  all  these  practices  have  the  sanction  of 
antiquity  as  well  as  use  ;  but  we  believe  that  taking 
the  business  of  the  country  together,  leaving  the 
morality  of  the  matter  entirely  out  of  the  account, 
it  is  better  to  mate  an  honest  article  than  a  dis- 
honest one ;  better  to  earn  and  hold  public  confi- 
dence by  fidelity  to  profession,  giving  customers 
and  the  consumer  just  what  we  assume  to  give  them, 
than  by  adopting  another  course.  There  may  be 
more  money  in  a  dishonest  business  at  the  outset, 
but  in  the  long  run,  the  goods  that  wear,  win  the 
preference. 

We  have  thus  recounted  some  of  the 

ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS   OF   SUCCESS 

in  every  manufacturing  business.  That  it  is  des- 
tined in  the  future  to  be  entered  by  an  immense 
number  of  individuals  who  are  working  at  trades 
now,  or  are  overseers  in  mills,  or  agents  and  ac- 
countants for  corporations,  there  is  no  doubt.  Every 
year  thousands  of  men  in  this  country,  tired  of  toil 
for  others,  will  begin  work  for  themselves. 
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EXCELSIOR. 

To  this  great  and  generous  class,  composed  of 
men  of  strong  sinews  and  stronger  souls,  men  who 
wish  to  do  something  for  themselves,  their  families, 
and  for  the  world,  we  commend  the  considerations 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapters.  We  believe 
them  to  be  based  upon  truth.  We  know  they  em- 
body experience  that  cost,  and  if  they  help  those 
already  in  the  manufacturing  business  to  make  more 
money  than  they  now  make,  and  those  who  shall 
hereafter  enter  it,  to  be  successful,  the  desire  of  the 
writer  will  be  realized. 


OHAPTEE   XLIIL 


MAXIMS   FOR  MANUFACTURERS. 

T  is  generally  better  for  a  manufacturer  to  do 
business  in  a  ten-dollar  office  which  is  paid  for, 
than  in  one  costing  a  hundred  times  that,  for  which 
he  owes. 

Business  will  run  itself,  but  when  it  does,  it  al- 
ways runs  itself  out. 


It  is  about  as  necessary  to  sit  up  nights  with  a 
new  business,  as  it  is  with  a  sick  child.  The  result 
of  an  opposite  practice  will  be  generally  the  same 
in  both  cases. 

If  the  end  of  an  enterprise  can  not  be  seen  from 
its  beginning,  a  man  is  bound  to  see  as  far  as  possi- 
ble in  that  direction ;  and  if  he  looks  long  and  care- 
fully he  will  make  discoveries  which  will  either  de- 
ter him  from  starting,  or  secure  his  reaching  the 
point  proposed. 

(399) 
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Good  goods  secure  good  sales  and  a  good  profit. 
Poor  goods  insure  poor  sales  and  a  poor  profit 
There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  statement,  but  they 
are  exceedingly  rare. 


At  the  beginning  of  new  enterprises  irrational 
expectation  is  always  incited,  followed  generally  by 
a  corresponding  depression;  afterward  comes  the 
sensible  and  sure  average.  The  man  who  is  not 
dazed  by  the  first,  or  overwhelmed  by  the  second, 
generally  reaps  the  rewards  of  the  third. 


Interest  manifested  in  an  employee's  family,  with 
a  manifested  desire  for  their  good,  helps  the  father 
to  bear  without  complaint  many  burdens  which 
otherwise  would  be  almost  insupportable. 


Better  pay  an  overseer  double  wages  to  have  him 
always  in  his  place  before  time,  than  deduct  a  quar- 
ter of  a  day  for  every  minute  he  is  out  of  his  place 
after  time. 

Fortunes  in  manufacturing  are  quite  frequently 
made  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  days.  If 
o'clock  is  the  time  for  starting  a  mill,  it  makes  a 
vast  difference  in  the  run  of  a  year,  whether  the 
machinery  is  all  moving  one  minute  before  the 
proper  time,  or  one  minute  after. 
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It  is  not  the  amount  of  goods  that  a  mill  pro- 
duces that  makes  the  owners  rich  or  poor,  but  the 
amount  compared  with  the  capital  invested,  tend  the 
help  employed. 


Care  is  sometimes  more  valuable  than  labor. 
Three  drops  of  oil  will  sometimes  prevent  the  heat- 
ing of  a  bearing,  which  it  will  require  hours  to  cool, 
and  perhaps  necessitate  days  of  watching. 


No  man  occupies  a  position  so  insignificant,  that 
the  results  of  his  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  are 
not  of  grave  consequence.  It  is,  therefore,  wise  for 
an  owner,  or  superintendent,  or  overseer,  to  take 
notice  of  fidelity,  and  in  some  way  reward  it,  that 
right-doing  may  be  encouraged,  and  wrong-doing 
condemned. 


The  kindly  recognition  of  a  faithful  employee  by 
the  owner,  will  sometimes  add  hundreds  of  dollars 
to  the  income  of  the  establishment 


u  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,"  is  a  safe  rule  to 
follow,  and  every  man  who  employs  others  will  be 
helped  to  the  comprehension  of  his  whole  duty  by 
occasionally  in  imagination,  if  not  in  fact,  taking  the 
several  places  of  those  who  do  his  disagreeable 
work. 
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Every  employer  should  exact  of  his  employees 
all  that  he  purchased  when  he  bargained  for  their 
services;  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  demand 
of  him  the  fulfillment  of  his  part  of  the  contract, 
with  scrupulous  fidelity. 


As  "  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  Liberty," 
so  constant  attention  to  all  the  details  of  a  business 
— constant  endeavor  to  make  the  cost  less  and  the 
production  more — a  constant  purpose  to  sell  ahead 
of  production,  at  an  assured  though  a  small  profit, 
rather  than  to  hold  goods  for  a  future  problematical 
market,  are  the  practices  that  insure  success  where 
otherwise  failure  would  be  inevitable. 


Children  (generally)  creep  before  they  walk,  and 
frequently  stumble  considerably  after  they  begin. 
A  manufacturer  must  begin  as  a  child  does,  and  if 
he  falls  occasionally  into  the  child's  way  of  doing 
things  afterward,  he  need  not  be  discouraged. 
The  presumption  in  each  case  is,  that  after  a  while 
both  will  be  able  to  stand  steady — working  out,  as 
the  years  roll  on,  an  honorable  destiny. 


"A  snug  firm  with  small  liabilities,"  is  an  enco- 
mium that  goes  a  far  greater  length  towards  estab- 
lishing a  good  credit,  than  ua  large  surplus,"  or 
u  a  big  trade." 
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If  the  business  will  bear  it,  an  occasional  gift  to 
the  workmen  in  the  establishment  is  worth  a  hun- 
dred times  its  cost  in  dollars  and  cents,  not  to  men- 
tion the  gratification  of  a  feeling  that  should  make 
Capital  always  willing  to  gild  Labor  if  it  does  not 
lighten  it. 

As  riches  increase,  and  at  length  fortune  is 
reached  in  any  business,  those  who  have  aided  in 
bringing  about  the  beneficent  result  should  never 
be  forgotten.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  an  individual,  to  care  for  the  blameless  un- 
fortunates who  have  been  in  their  employ,  as  it  is 
for  a  church  to  take  care  of  its  deserving  poor. 


Useless  men  about  a  mill  are  more  costly  than 
useless  machinery.  The  sooner  the  former  are  dis- 
charged and  the  latter  sold,  the  better. 


Never  run  down  a  competitor's  goods  in  public. 
Let  him  do  his  own  advertising. 


Dividends  are  sometimes  a  greater  damage  to 
stockholders  than  profit.  Two  per  cent,  deduction 
for  cash  on  a  bill  of  goods  bought  at  thirty,  or  even 
sixty  days,  is  better  for  all  concerned  than  a  divis- 
ion of  surplus  earnings  that  makes  such  a  saving 
impossible. 
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No  department  of  business  requires  greater  watch- 
fulness than  granting  credits.  No  matter  how  prof- 
itable may  be  the  prices  you  obtain,  they  will  never 
compensate  for  improper  risks. 


Goods  are  always  made  cheapest  at  a  mill  where 
an  exact  cost-sheet  is  made  out  every  month. 


It  can  not  be  too  frequently  enjoined  upon  all 
business  men  to  avoid  debt  and  all  large  rates  of 
interest.  It  almost  always  turns  out  with  borrow- 
ers of  money  much  worse  than  they  expected.  By 
short  payments  of  interest,  which  are  now  usually 
made  in  advance,  it  is  constantly  compounded. 
The  load  is  thus  rapidly  increased,  and  returns 
again  and  again  with  increased  force,  till  it  hope- 
lessly crushes  the  borrower  under  its  accumulated 
weight. 

Nothing  kills  an  enterprise  so  surely,  as  obliging  it 
to  support  a  bevy  of  employees  (relatives,  perhaps, 
of  the  owners)  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  if  they  had,  have  no  ability  to  conduct  it 


Making  the  best  goods  accomplishes  two  objects — 
secures  the  confidence  of  buyers,  and  what  is  bel 
secures  sales  when  inferior  articles  would  not  even 
be  looked  at. 
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Capital  put  into  the  ornamentation  of  buildings 
where  articles  are  manufactured,  has  ruined  as  many 
new  enterprises  as  any  one  thing.  It  is  not  the 
beauty  of  the  shop  or  mill,  but  the  quality  of  the 
articles  and  their  cost,  that  settles  the  question  of 
success  or  failure. 


One  silent  overseer  is  better  than  two,  who  are 
constantly  talking. 


Little  savings  about  a  mill  or  shop  will  sometimes 
enable  a  company  to  make  a  dividend,  when  under 
other  circumstances  it  could  not. 


When  goods  are  falling,  make  them  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible ;  when  going  up  (if  ever)  their 
value  may  be  lessened. 


A  buyer  never  sees  defects  in  an  article  which  he 
knows  he  can  sell  at  once  at  ten  per  cent,  advance ; 
he  will  frequently  see  what  does  not  exist,  when  the 
chances  are  against  his  selling  what  is  offered,  for 
more  than  its  cost. 


Customers  may  be  captivated  for  the  hour  by  the 
gaudy  exterior  of  a  foppish  agent,  but  a  plain,  sen- 
sible man  is  always  better  for  any  business  than  a 
showy  fool. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 


MONEY   IN   TRADE. 

RADE  in  its  proper  sense  is  the  act  or  business 
of  exchanging  articles  or  commodities.  A 
boy  at  school,  short  of  marbles,  but  flush  in  pins,  finds 
another  boy  short  of  pins  but  flush  in  marbles,  and 
exchanges  with  him,  giving  him  five  for  one.  They 
trade.  A  farmer  wanting  a  cut  of  cloth,  takes  a 
cord  of  wood  to  the  village  merchant,  gets  his  forty 
odd  yards,  and  takes  the  balance  in  sugar.  That  is 
trading.  A  speculator  owning  a  gold  mine  in 
Nevada,  gives  it  to  a  Real  Estate  dealer  in  Chicago 
for  two  acres  of  Building  lots,  exchanging  not 
property  but  certificates  of  ownership — deeds.  That 
is  making  a  trade. 

A   WIDER   SIGNIFICATION. 

But  trade  has  another  and  wider  meaning,  vix. ; 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling  for  money,  ;m<l 
comprehends  every  species  of  dealing,  wherein  one 
thing  is  exchanged  for  another,  whether  product 

(406) 
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for  product,   commodity  for  commodity,  or  either 
for  what  represents  both — money. 

A    CHARACTERISTIC    OF    MAN. 

Man  is  a  trading  animal — and  the  only  one.  He 
must  be  such  in  the  nature  of  things.  If  like  every 
other  animal  he  only  needed  food,  and  of  course, 
that  of  the  simplest  and  a  single  kind,  there  would 
be  no  more  need  of  barter  in  his  case,  than  in  that 
of  the  beasts  that  roam  over  the  forests,  or  the 
animals  which  aid  him  in  the  business  of  civilized 
life. 

But  once  removed  from  barbarism  and  brute  life, 
the  wants  of  each  individual  become  more  numer- 
ous and  varied  than  his  own  faculties  and  capacities 
can  supply.  His  flocks  furnish  him  with  food,  and 
the  raw  material  for  his  clothing ;  but  he  cannot 
fabricate  the  latter  into  the  wherewithal  to  cover 
his  nakedness.  Some  other  person  must  do  it. 
His  fields  give  him  grain,  enough  to  sustain  life;  but 
he  needs  shelter,  and  at  length  articles  of  con- 
venience and  taste  which  must  be  the  work  of  hands 
not  his  own.  And  so  the  keeper  of  sheep  or  the 
tiller  of  the  ground  exchanges  his  surplus  products 
for  the  creations  of  another's  genius  or  another's 
skill,  with  profit  and  satisfaction  to  both. 

WIDENING   WANTS. 

So,  as  man  rises  in  the  scale  of  existence,  his 
wants  are  increased  and  diversified,  until  at  the 
highest  point  of  civilization,  a  hundred  individuals 
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will  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  same  man,  who 
as  a  savage,  satisfied  all  his  needs  himself. 
Consider  how  all  this  underlies  trade. 

FIRST   REMOVE    FROM   THE   MONKEY? 

The  very  lowest  of  our  race  never  sell  or  buy. 
They  satisfy  their  appetites  with  what  they  can  get 
with  their  own  hands,  and  that  limits  and  bounds 
their  desires  and  their  ambition. 

Afterwards,  some  trifling  surplus  product  of  the 
earth,  or  the  skin  of  an  animal,  the  body  of  which 
has  been  eaten,  is  bartered  for  trinkets,  for  some- 
thing showy  or  ornamental.  In  time,  the  desire 
for  mere  display  begins  to  give  way  to  the  desire 
for  comfort,  and  man  begins  to  buy  and  sell  in 
order  to  add  to  the  satisfaction  of  living ;  and  so, 
he  continues  to  labor  more,  and  as  the  result  of  his 
labor,  produce  more,  and  exchange  more,  until  send- 
ing the  fruits  of  his  toil  the  world  over,  he  ministers 
to  the  necessities  of  every  realm,  and  they  in  turn 
administer  to  his. 

The  lowest  savages  produce  nothing  :  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  produce  several  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  products  or  fabrics  to  each  able- 
bodied  man,  seven-eighths  of  which  are  exchanged 
with  other  producers  in  order  to  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  each ;  and  so  the  realm  of  trade  widens  and 
will  widen,  so  long  as  the  race  continues  to  find 
new  sources  of  happiness,  and  new  supplies  for  its 
ever  increasing  wants. 
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WHERE   TRADING    COMMENCED. 

The  business  of  trading  is  older  than  civilization. 
Far  back  in  the  infancy  of  our  race,  merchants 
are  mentioned.  They  were  men  then  as  now,  who 
were  the  mediums  through  which  exchanges  were 
effected ;  and  by  sacred  writers  as  well  as  profane, 
from  that  day  to  this,  they  have  been  recognized  as 
among  the  most  important  classes  that  have  had 
name  and  place  in  human  history. 

THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   TRADE. 

The  philosophy  of  trade  is  exceedingly  simple. 
One  man  produces  several  hundred  bushels  of  corn, 
his  only  crop.  He  needs  a  tenth  of  this  product  for 
his  own  use ;  but  beside  this,  he  must  have  considera- 
ble of  the  value  of  the  other  nine-tenths  to  supply 
other  family  needs.  To  obtain  these  various  articles 
of  food  and  clothing  from  the  various  individuals 
who  raise  or  fabricate  them,  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble. He  cannot  send  ten  bushels  of  corn  to  China 
in  exchange  for  tea,  a  like  quantity  to  the  East 
Indies  in  exchange  for  coffee ;  four  times  as  much 
to  the  West  Indies  to  pay  for  sugar  and  molasses, 
and  so  on,  until  his  varied  and  multiplied  wants 
are  supplied. 

But  some  individual  in  the  community  says — "  if 
a  score  of  you  who  raise  corn  will  agree  to  exchange 
it  with  me  for  the  several  articles  which  you  need, 
I  will  send  for  a  quantity  of  each,  and  parcel  it  out 
as  your  wants  or  convenience  requires,  charging  a 
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small  advance  over  cost  to  pay  for  the  interest  on 
the  money  invested,  and  also  for  my  time  and 
trouble."  The  farmers  agreeing  to  this,  sell  their 
surplus  corn  and  receive  therefor  family  necessaries, 
so  far  as  they  absorb  the  amount,  and  the  residue 
in  money. 

But  a  hundred  other  individuals  in  the  same  com- 
munity, persons  who  produce  nothing,  but  receive 
wages  for  work  done  perhaps  in  some  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  must  have  corn  to  eat  as  well  as 
the  farmer,  and  so  they  employ  the  same  individual 
to  purchase  for  them.  He  parcels  it  out  in  smaller 
quantities  as  he  did  the  tea  and  coffee  and  sugar, 
involving  shrinkage  in  the  commodity  as  well  as 
taking  time  and  labor,  and  charges  them  an  advance, 
as  he  should,  to  cover  expenses,  and  pay  for  work. 
And  as  these  men  who  buy  the  corn  have  only  money 
to  offer  in  exchange  for  it,  that  is  taken :  and  as 
money  is  the  representative  of  all  commodities,  it  is 
sent  to  China  to  pay  for  the  tea,  to  the  East  Indies 
to  pay  for  the  coffee,  the  West  Indies  to  pay  for  the 
sugar  and  molasses,  and  thus  all  are  served  to  their 
mutual  accommodation  and  profit  This  with  in- 
finite ramifications,  and  diversifications  in  practice, 
is  the  philosophy  of  trade. 

LTMIT   OF   TRADE     IN   THE    OLDEN   TIMES. 

Take  another  incidental  fact. 

All  trade  grows  out  of  public  demand.     In  the 
infancy  of  any  people,   their  wants  being 
sarily   circumscribed,    their   trade  is   limited.     All 
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that  our  puritan  ancestors  bought  during  their  first 
years  in  this  country,  was  simply  implements  with 
which  to  hew  down  the  primeval  forests  and  trans- 
form them  into  material  adapted  to  furnish  them  and 
their  cattle  shelter ;  and  such  other  rude  contriv- 
ances as  served  to  partially  disintegrate  the  virgin 
soil  preparatory  to  raising  the  one  or  two  cereals 
that  sufficed  the  hardy  woodsmen  for  food,  from  the 
year's  beginning  to  its  end. 

HOW    THE   DEMAND   GREW. 

As  the  country  became  more  densely  populated, 
and  occupations  were  multiplied,  trade  increased, 
until  no  inconsiderable  number — perhaps  a  tenth  of 
the  population  in  the  more  thickly  settled  sections 
of  this  country — secure  a  livelihood  by  simply  sup- 
plying the  public  demand  for  the  myriad  articles 
that  make  up  the  cuisine  and  the  wardrobe  of  even 
the  average  American. 

SLOW    SALES  AND   LARGE   PROFITS. 

Growing  out  of  this  condition  of  things  is  another 
fact. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
earlier  years  of  a  country's  settlement,  the  transac- 
tions being  exceedingly  limited,  the  profit  on  each 
Was  of  course  correspondingly  large.  It  is  not  to 
be  presumed  that  the  traffickers  in  the  days  of  Adam's 
sons  were  satisfied  with  a  net  profit  of  one  or  two 

per  cent.     So  in  our   earlier  history,  the  profit  in 
26 
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proportion  to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  article 
sold,  was  not  unfrequently  an  hundred  times  more 
than  it  is  now. 

All  this  is  natural  and  proper.  It  must  be  either, 
occasional  sales  and  large  profits,  or 

FREQUENT  SALES  AND  SMALL  PROFITS, 

both  amounting  to  the  same  thing ;  the  one  suited 
to  an  age  when  wants  were  few  and  competition 
unknown;  the  other  to  a  period  when  wants  are 
many,  and  competition  is  universal. 

Moreover,  if  a  man  should  buy  only  one  shirt  a 
year,  he  could  afford  to  pay  a  generous  price  for  it. 
The  same  man  spoiling  twenty-five  in  the  same 
time,  must  either  get  them  for  less,  or  have  an 
income  under  the  second  dispensation  very  much 
larger  than  under  the  first.  This  is  but  a  homely 
illustration  of  the  principle  that  prevails  as  wants, 
and  those  who  supply  them,  multiply. 

FUGITIVE    TOPICS. 

As  civilization  advances  and  society  improves,  the 
class  of  men  who  sell  goods  must  be  intellectually 
abreast  of  the  age.  It  did  not  require  an  immense 
amount  of  original  brain  power  or  superadded  cul- 
ture to  induce  our  Puritan  matrons  to  purchase 
goods  which  they  were  obliged  to  buy  at  a  par- 
ticular place,  when  the  next  man's  store  might  be  a 
hundred  miles  away,  with  a  stretch  of  all  but  im- 
penetrable forests  between.  Now  third-rate  men  do 
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not  manage  first-class  stores,  or  boors  stand  behind 
their  crowded  counters.  It  requires  as  much  brain 
and  skill  to  conduct  successfully  a  well-appointed 
establishment  for  selling  goods  in  these  last  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  it  does  to  engineer  a 
commonwealth.  There  a  mistake  in  judgment  may 
be  remedied  ;  here  it  may  be  fatal. 

A   STRANGE    ELEMENT. 

One  other  important  element  in  business  has  come 
into  being  as  the  world  has  combined  with  the 
simply  practical,  the  ideal.  Shopping  in  the  earlier 
days  meant,  proceeding  to  some  store,  and  then  se- 
lecting from  the  small  or  large  stock  such  wares  as 
were  needed.  It  did  not  matter  essentially  then 
whether  the  goods  were  displayed  in  any  striking 
or  attractive  manner.  The  matter-of-fact  customer 
simply  sought  the  articles  needed,  and  the  only 
recommendation  which  they  or  the  seller  could 
possibly  present  was  the  fact  that  they  would  answer 
the  utilitarian  end  for  which  they  were  purchased. 

Now  all  is  changed.  Shopping  has  become  a 
recreation,  a  pastime  instead  of  a  business ;  and  in 
order  to  secure  trade,  a  merchant  must  not  only  be 
a  matter-of-fact  man,  but  an 

ARTIST. 

The  window  that  is  most  attractive ;  the  store 
where  the  goods  are  displayed  with  the  greatest 
taste,  other  things  being  equal,  allures  most  to  ex- 
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amine  the  articles  exposed,  and  secures  the  largest 
sales. 

THE    OLD   AND    THE   NEW. 

Once,  women  visited  rough,  unfinished,  unsightly, 
untidy,  dark  rooms,  and  in  the  simplest  common- 
place dialect,  asked  for  cotton  cloth,  home-made 
stocking,  or  linsey  wolsey,  and  made  their  purchases 
without  persuasion,  and  almost  without  comment. 
Now  they  find  their  way  into  apartments  that  seem 
more  like  palaces  than  depositories  for  goods ;  are 
waited  upon  with  a  style  befitting  a  court;  the 
praises  of  goods  are  sounded  in  poetry  instead  of 
prose ;  every  element  of  influence,  whether  of  per- 
son or  of  family,  whether  coming  through  acquaint- 
ance or  power  of  persuasion,  is  brought  into  requisi- 
tion; and  the  sternest  fact  of  all  is,  that  these 
accessories  of  the  business  are  needful  to  secure  even 
legitimate  trade. 


CHAPTER  XLT. 


MONEY   IN   TRADE. 
WHAT   COMES   BEFORE    BUYING   AND   SELLING. 

_  VERY  man  who  is  proposing  to  enter  upon  the 
business  of  trading,  expecting  to  make  that  his 
permanent  occupation,  and  from  it  derive  an  in- 
come ample  to  maintain  both  himself  and  his  family, 
besides  accumulating  a  property  which  shall  relieve 
the  decline  of  life  of  all  burdens,  must  calmly  and 
earnestly  consider  some  things  that  do  not  directly 
attach  to  actually  buying  and  selling. 

The  first  and  most  important  is,  a 

CORRECT   JUDGMENT   OP    HIMSELF. 

Every  man  is  born  with  capacities,  which,  in  their 
development,  fit  him  for  some  special  work ;  or, 
stating  it  in  another  and  somewhat  modified  form, 
with  natural  ability  to  do  some  things  better  than 
he  can  do  others. 

(415) 
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AN   ILLUSTRATION. 

Alexander  and  Napoleon  were  natural  command- 
ers of  men.  They  would  have  been  conspicuous  in 
any  great  enterprise  where  immense  bodies  of  work- 
ers were  to  be  employed  and  controlled  in  carrying 
out  some  magnificent  conception  of  genius.  They 
could  organize,  fuse  and  compact  heterogeneous  ma- 
terials, and  when  in  condition  for  service,  give  point 
and  definiteness  to  individual  action,  and  thus  an 
overwhelming  power  to  the  mass. 

In  addition  to  this,  each  had  ambition  which  could 
only  find  its  completest  gratification  in  war,  con- 
quest, dominion,  glory ;  and  so  the  world  rocked  and 
trembled  as  they  marched  their  armies  over  it  to 
victory ! 

In  other  and  entirely  different  pursuits  in  which 
their  particular  traits  of  character,  qualities  of 
mind,  would  not  have  been  brought  into  action, 
they  could  have  been  hardly  more  than  average 
men  ;  men  who  would  have  been  known  in  society 
as  quick-tempered,  restless,  but  who  would  It 
lived  without  conspicuity,  and  have  died  but  to 
share  the  oblivion  which  belongs  to  the  common 
lot 

THE  ATHENIAN   PHILOSOPHER. 

So  it  is  in  other  departments  of  hum  an  greatness. 

Socrates  might  have  driven  a  dray  in  the  streets 
of  Athens,  if  that  was  the  mode  of  transportation 
four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  never  have 
been  known  beyond  his  own  narrow  neighborhood. 
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if  his  special  mental  quality  had  remained  unde- 
veloped. But,  following  the  particular  bias  of  his 
mind,  he  rose  from  the  humblest  rank,  the  most  ab- 
ject poverty,  to  a  position  second  perhaps  to  no 
mere  man  in  all  human  history,  changing  the  en- 
tire range  of  thought  of  the  most  cultured  nation 
then  in  existence,  and  earning  the  proud  epitome 
of  his  life,  which  one  of  his  sorrowing  scholars 
penned — "  Thus  died  the  man,  who  in  living  was 
the  wisest  and  the  most  just ;  and  in  dying  was  the 
noblest  and  the  best." 

WORKING  IN  HARMONY  WITH  A  NATURAL  BENT. 

Thus,  in  remote  ages,  every  man  who  has  been 
renowned  in  the  realm  of  scholarship,  oratory,  states- 
manship, or  in  the  humbler  walks  where  men  have 
made  themselves  a  place  and  name,  owed  his  great 
success  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  fact  that 
he  wrought  in  the  sphere  that  his  natural  character- 
istics best  fitted  him  for. 

And  thus  it  is  in  the  realm  of  trade. 

No  man  can  ever  be  distinguished,  be  eminently 
successful,  be  a  prince  in  his  department,  unless  he 
has  original  aptitude  for  the  business.  I  do  not  deny 
that  a  man  who  has  no  particular  predilection  for 
traffic  may  do  a  successful  business,  amass  a  for- 
tune. Education,  practice,  some  characteristics  that 
are  subsidiary  to  success  in  every  calling,  such  as 
honesty,  uprightness,  reliability,  suavity,  may  make 
up  in  considerable  measure  for  the  original  lack  of 
the  trading  faculty;  but  that  A.  T.  Stewart,  H.  B. 
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Claflin,  and  thousands  of  others  in  the  great  Metro- 
politan centres,  as  well  as  an  innumerable  number 
in  smaller  cities,  and  even  in  country  towns,  who 
only  need  place  and  opportunity  to  make  them 
equally  conspicuous,  are  natural-born  traders,  is  as 
much  a  fact  as  that  Patrick  Henry,  Daniel  Webster, 
Henry  Clay,  John  B.  Gough,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Charles  Sumner,  Sargeant  S.  Prentice  and  number- 
less others  whose  names  and  deeds  will  live  in 
human  hearts  and  human  history,  had  and  have  the 
natural  characteristics  that  have  given  them  renown 
in  their  special  realm. 

HOW   THEY   BEGAN. 

As  orators,  they  began  by  repeating  Mother 
Goose,  or  the  more  tragic  story  of  Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood,  or  something  similar ;  then,  limpingly,  at 
the  outset,  the  orations  of  men  whose  words  man- 
kind were  careful  to  preserve;  then  talk  of  their 
own  to  a  school  house  audience,  then  a  more  pre- 
tentious utterance  to  a  larger  crowd,  then  winning 
the  world  to  listen  and  applaud.  While  Stewart 
and  Claflin  and  others  like  them,  began  by  die! 
ing  in  pins,  swapping  marbles,  trading  knives,  pass- 
ing on  to  carrying  trunks,  riding  on  a  peddler's 
wagon,  and  at  length  became  the  heads  of  mercan- 
tile houses,  whose  sales  often  amount  to  millions  in 
a  single  year. 

THi;    FIRST    IMPORTANT    INQUIRY. 

One  of  the  CUM  <j  fore,  to  be  asked 
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when  a  young  man  is  considering  whether  or  not 
he  shall  ugo  into  trade"  is,  uhave  I  natural  apti- 
tude for  the  business  ?  "  If  he  has,  other  things 
being  equal,  there  is  little  doubt  of  final  success. 

But  if  after  calm  consideration,  the  decision  is, 
that  there  is  no  natural  predilection  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  next  enquiry  must  be,  "  Is  the  business 
especially  distasteful  ?  " 

Not  a  few  men  are  so  constituted,  that,  but  for  a 
single  consideration  which  will  readily  suggest  itself, 
they  would  prefer  to  stand  on  a  gallows,  than  be- 
hind a  counter.  They  cannot  ask  a  man  to  buy, 
without  an  unexplainable  revulsion  of  feeling  that 
is  torture  if  not  torment. 

If  this  is  the  case,  nothing  of  subsequent  train- 
ing will  ever  wholly  remove  this  something,  which 
is  as  unexplainable  as  it  is  peculiar  and  disagree- 
able. 

But  if  the  business  is  not  specially  repugnant, 
our  next  inquiry  will  naturally  be  what 

EDUCATION 

is  necessary  to  begin  a  business  which  is  to  have 
the  elements  of  prosperity  about  it. 

In  this  as  in  all  else,  where  knowledge  is  neces- 
sary to  success,  we  must  begin  at  the  bottom ;  and 
there  are  few  callings  that  require  so  long  and  so 
thorough  an  apprenticeship  as  this  of  buying  and 
selling  goods  at  this  period  of  the  world's  history. 

Consider  some  of  the 
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PRIMARY   ESSENTIALS. 

The  merchant  in  the  first  place  should  know  how 
to  do  everything  that  appertains  to  his  business. 
About  a  store  there  are  a  multitude  of  things  need- 
ing constant  attention,  which  are  but  indirectly  con- 
nected with  actual  purchases  and  sales.  Goods  are 
to  be  properly  done  up,  properly  marked  if  sent  by 
Express  or  otherwise,  where  marking  is  needed; 
properly  and  promptly  delivered  when  the  sale  is 
within  delivering  distance.  The  store  is  to  be  kept 
clean,  and  especially  the  goods  in  the  store  in  a  pre- 
sentable, attractive,  and  if  possible,  in  an  alluring 
shape.  All  these  simple  mechanical  operations  may 
seem  of  little  consequence,  but  they  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  as  stamping  the  character  of  a 
concern,  exhibiting  how  the  business  is  done,  and 
they  are  as  much  a  part  of  a  business  education  as 
larger  matters. 

MAKING     BILLS. 

Next  perhaps  is  the  proper  and  correct  mode  of 
making  bills  of  the  goods  sold.  A  tasteful  schedule 
of  the  purchases  which  the  customer  makes,  with 
every  thing  about  it  clear,  full,  correct,  is  one  of  the 
best  advertisements  that  a  concern  can  possibly 
issue.  The  number  of  individuals  that  "change 
their  houses,"  to  use  a  mercantile  phrase,  because 
of  some  blunder  in  this  department,  necessitating 
writing  backwards  and  forwards,  always  involving 
loss  of  time,  and  making  no  little  trouble,  are  m 
in  number  than  most  traders  will  admit,  while  to  a 
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purchaser  of  taste,  precision,  and  nicety  in  all  his 
perceptions,  bad  writing  and  bad  spelling,  if  not 
considered  a  positive  and  personal  insult,  would 
amazingly  weaken  his  interest  in  a  concern  that 
should  constantly  permit  itself  to  be  disgraced  by 
any  thing  of  this  sort. 

KEEPING   BOOKS. 

This  brings  us  to  keeping  books,  which  in  large 
concerns  is  generally  entrusted  to  some  particular 
individual,  but  which  no  merchant  can  be  ignorant 
of  without  running  serious  risks.  There  is  not  a 
day  when  some  reference  to  the  accounts  of  the 
concern  will  not  be  necessary ;  and  it  always  in- 
vokes self-respect,  and  generally  prevents  all  diffi- 
culty, if  the  proprietor  can  turn  to  his  day-book 
and  ledger,  and  with  ready  knowledge  and  ready 
tact,  satisfy  his  customers  as  to  his  standing ;  and 
what  is  many  times  of  graver  consequence,  satisfy 
himself  at  stated  and  frequent  periods,  whether  he 
is  going  astern  or  making  reasonable  if  not  rapid 
headway. 

OTHER   IMPORTANT    KNOWLEDGE. 

As  yet  we  have  not  touched  buying  and  selling, 
and  yet  our  inventory  of  subsidiary  needs  is  hardly 
begun. 

Every  merchant  is  obliged  to  deal  with  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  men.  They  represent  every 
stage  of  intellectual  development,  every  shade  of 
political  opinion,  and  every  phase  of  religious 
belief. 
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A  complete  merchant  is  bound  to  know  some- 
thing of  each,  and  have  such  a  ready  insight  into 
his  customer's  mode  and  mind,  that  he  can  make 
his  visits  a  source  of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 

Not  that  a  trader  should  ever  compromise  the 
right  for  the  sake  of  a  good  bargain.  There  have 
been  times  in  the  history  of  this  country  when 
men's  opinions  were  sold  with  their  wares ;  when 
traders  coming  from  southward  of  a  certain  parallel, 
bought  of  men,  who,  living  in  another  civilization 
were  alien  to  its  principles ;  but  happily  those  earlier 
and  evil  times  have  passed  forever.  Now,  although 
men  differ  with  regard  to  the  various  subjects  that 
come  before  them  for  consideration  and  action, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  intemperate  language,  and 
especially  none  for  that  miserable  compromise  of 
manhood  once  so  common. 


KNOWLEDGE    OF   MEN    NEEDED. 

There  is  a  certain  knowledge  of  men — something 
that  comes  of  making  every  separate  customer  and 
character  a  study — something  that  we  do  not  get 
out  of  books,  nor  find  in  the  teachings  of  the  plat- 
form or  stage,  which,  when  acquired,  is  the  source 
of  immense  power. 

h  individual  has  what  the  world  calls  peculi- 
arities— habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  action 
especially  his  own ;  something  that  distinguishes 
him  from  all  others,  makes  him  inaccessible  to  some 
kinds  of  approach  and  open  to  others. 
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THE  PEERLESS  LAWYER. 

And  this  fact  has  been  recognized  by  the  per- 
suaders of  men  in  all  ages.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful lawyers  that  ever  stood  at  the  British  Bar, 
beside  studying  the  case,  studied  the  habits  of  the 
jury,  found  out  the  vulnerable  point  of  each  man, 
and  in  his  matchless  manner  contrived  somewhere 
in  his  addresses  to  say  something  which  would  have 
special  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  each,  and  so 
each  was  interested,  absorbed,  overwhelmed,  won. 
Had  this  accomplished  advocate  simply  understood 
the  legal  points  of  the  question  he  was  discussing, 
and  presented  them  with  persuasion,  force  and  ele- 
gance, some  of  the  twelve  might  have  been  per- 
suaded, but  not  all.  As  it  was,  the  result  was  such 
as  to  win  for  the  British  Barrister  the  proud  eulo- 
gisin,  that  "before  a  Jury  of  his  countrymen  he 
was  the  most  successful  man  in  Europe." 

HOW    UNSKILLED    TRADERS   BLUNDER. 

All  this  must  be  understood  and  recognized  in 
the  realm  of  trade.  Each  customer  requires  pe- 
culiar treatment,  and  must  have  it,  if  he  is  to 
be  satisfied  and  retained  ;  and  it  must  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  individual  who  proposes  to  succeed,  to 
not  only  put  thought  into  what  legitimately  apper- 
tains to  the  manipulation  of  goods,  but  what  is 
equally  important,  the  best  way  to  secure  and  re- 
tain the  patronage  of  those  who  are  expected  to 
buy. 
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It  is  related  that  a  venerable  Doctor  of  Divinity 
seeking  on  the  crowded  shelves  of  a  Metropolitan 
Book-store  for  a  rare  and  valuable  work,  was  so 
annoyed  by  a  little  hop-o-my- thumb  attendant,  who 
insisted  on  thrusting  under  the  grave  nose  of  the 
spectacled  scholar  some  of  the  latest  literary  trash, 
as  he  thought  it  his  business  to  do,  that  he  left  the 
store  in  disgust,  never  to  return,  although  in  former 
times  he  had  spent  considerable  time  and  quite  a 
portion  of  his  salary  in  the  store,  to  the  great  profit 
of  the  owner. 

LORD  BACON'S  EARLY  PURPOSE. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  to  his  uncle,  Lord  Burleigh,  said:  "I 
have  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province."  A 
merchant  should  take  all  business  to  be  his  prov- 
ince. He  should  have  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
most  kinds  akin  to  his  own,  and  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  all. 

Consider  the 

REASONABLENESS   OF   THE    REQUIREMENT. 

In  the  course  of  his  life  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
deal  with  men,  where  knowledge  of  their  business 
will  be  an  absolute  necessity  of  an  advantageous 
and  satisfactory  trade.  Knowing  as  he  should 
about  what  goods  cost,  he  can  the  better  judge  as 
to  the  amount  of  profit  charged,  and  whether  it  is 
exhorbitant  or  otherwise ;  and  in  making  sales  to  his 
own  customers,  he  can  frequently  secure  confidence 
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and  thus  trade,  by  showing  the  successive  steps  that 
have  been  requisite  to  bring  the  article  to  its  pres- 
ent shape,  and  the  costs  of  each. 

Beside,  knowledge  broadens  a  man,  gives  him  self- 
poise,  confidence,  and  inspires  confidence  in  others, 
which  is  never  more  needed  than  in  matters  of 
money.  Men  purchasing  of  others,  not  unfre- 
quently  pay  their  prices  without  question,  simply 
because  they  believe  that  they  are  buying  of 
persons  who,  understanding  all  values,  use  their 
knowledge  in  the  purchase  of  goods,  and  being 
content  with  a  reasonable  profit,  sell  them  as  low  as 
they  can  be  sold  with  safety  to  all  parties  concerned. 

THE   MODEL   MERCHANT. 

Finally,  a  model  merchant  must  be  a  model 
man ;  and  the  characteristics  that  have  the  greatest 
conspicuity  should  and  must  be  those  that  com- 
mend him  to  public  confidence  as  a  citizen  and  a 
Christian.  No  person  will  long  patronize  another, 
where  the  gains  derived  from  his  patronage  are 
meanly  hoarded  or  wickedly  spent ;  or  where  he 
has  occasion  to  know,  that  only  the  fear  of  losing 
more  than  he  gains,  prevents  him  from  taking  an 
advantage  wherever  opportunity  offers. 

It  is  the  man  who,  to  attractive  attributes  of 
character,  to  complete  knowledge  of  his  business, 
adds  immaculate  honesty,  uprightness,  that  is  surest 
to  win  in  this  ever-widening  field  of  the  world's 
work. 


CHAPTER   XLYL 

MONEY   IN   TRADE. 
LOCATION  AND   APPOINTMENTS   OF    THE    STORE, 

ISw/  E  have  glanced  in  previous  chapters  at  trade 
*          in  the  abstract,  and  some  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  an   accomplished   trader.     Next 
come  the  location  and  appointments  of  the  store. 

PRELIMINARY. 

We  have  said  that  all  trading  grew  out  of 
the  demand  of  certain  individuals  in  the  com- 
munity, to  be  supplied  with  certain  articles  or  com- 
modities, which  they  could  not  procure  themselves 
in  the  quantities  desired,  without  large  cost  and 
large  trouble;  and  that  the  merchant  was  made  the 
medium  of  their  purchasa  and  distribution,  for 
which  lie  was  understood  to  receive  a  small  amount 
added  to  each  article,  to  pay  him  for  money  in- 
vested and  time  occupied. 

(426) 
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A   FIRST    QUESTION   TO   BE   ANSWERED. 

Trade  then  presupposes  a  demand  for  goods,  and 
in  entering  upon  business  of  this  sort,  the  first  in- 
quiry and  among  the  most  important  is — "Are 
there  enough  individuals  within  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness radius,  who  will  naturally  come,  or f  who  by 
offering  superior  inducements  can  be  attracted  to  a 
store,  to  buy  such  an  amount  of  goods,  that  the  sale 
will  secure  a  profit  ample  to  pay  rent,  interest  on 
capital,  hire  of  clerks,  and  in  addition,  an  income 
for  individual  and  family  necessities,  with  a  rea- 
sonable surplus  beside  to  be  laid  by  against  time 
of  need?" 

No  man,  whatever  his  genius,  can  expect  success 
unless  he  can  answer  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Stewart's  store,  standing  anywhere  except 
on  the  principal  avenue  in  the  principal  city  of  this 
country,  where  all  the  world  walks  along  the  streets 
that  bound  the  palatial  structure,  would  be  a  monu- 
ment of  folly,  instead  of  the  place  where  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  made  on  sales 
amounting  to  tens  of  millions  a  year. 

WHY   LAND   IS   VALUABLE    IN    GREAT   TRADING  CENTERS. 

For  this  reason,  land  lying  on  Washington  street 
in  Boston,  and  on  the  great  thoroughfares  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
and  other  of  our  chief  cities  is  sold  for  business 
purposes  for  such  astounding  sums,  and  rents  reach 
such  enormous  figures.  Every  individual  in  the 
27 
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country,  and  no  inconsiderable  number  out  of  it, 
are    directly   or   indirectly   the   customers  of  the 
traders  in  these  great  centres,  and  having  these  ad- 
vantages, all  else  being  equal,  success  is  certain. 
In  deciding  then 

WHERE    TO    COMMENCE   A   BUSINESS, 

the  inquiry  must  be  carefully  and  faithfully  made, 
whether  or  not  there  are  individuals  enough  want- 
ing what  the  trader  proposes  to  sell,  who  would 
become  at  once,  or  afterward,  his  customers,  to 
justify  the  outlay  of  money  and  time  required  to 
start  the  enterprise.  No  man  can  afford  to  do  much 
experimenting  after  he  is  ready  for  actual  work, 
and  the  best  and  only  right  way  is  to  decide  all 
these  outside  matters  before  any  steps  are  taken 
that  time  will  compel  us  to  retrace. 

IS   THE    GROUND   OCCUPIED. 

And  in  conducting  investigations  with  reference 
to  the  present  or  prospective  demand  for  goods, 
the  question  must  be  asked,  is  the  ground  already 
occupied?  One  would  think  a  merchant  mad  who 
should  erect  a  store  and  commence  a  business  in 
a  factory  village,  where  all  the  operatives  w 
compelled  to  buy  their  goods  at  the  establishment 
of  the  company,  and  where  all  the  surrounding 
country  was  an  nninhal>ital>le  desert.  It  is  an  n 
waste  of  breath  and  time,  to  offer  to  sell  bread  to 
a  man  who  has  a  loaf  under  each  arm  and  both 
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hands  full  beside,  and  who  knows  that  when  his 
present  supply  is  exhausted,  he  can  buy  at  his  old 
place  cheaper  than  it  is  possible  for  the  new  man  to 
sell  him. 

So  whenever  the  ground  is  already  so  completely 
occupied,  that  most  stores  already  opened  pay  so 
little  profit  that  their  proprietors  find  themselves 
nearer  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  each  year  than  a 
condition  of  pecuniary  independence,  and  the 
promise  is  no  better  for  to-morrow  than  to-day,  it  is 
as  unwise  as  it  will  be  disastrous,  to  start  a  new  en- 
terprise. 

Having  decided  to  commence  business  in  any 
given  place,  the 

PROPER   SITUATION   OF   A   STORE, 

is  a  matter  of  considerable  consequence.  Careful 
observation  has  long  since  demonstrated  that  in 
a  city,  where  there  are  a  multitude  of  dealers 
in  the  same  line  of  articles,  it  is  always  better 
to  locate  on  the  street,  or  in  the  locality  where  most 
of  the  proposed  kind  of  business  is  done.  No 
merchant  would  think  of  setting  up  the  leather 
business  in  New  York,  outside  of  the  particular 
section  of  the  city  where,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  business  in  this  century,  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  all  purchases  and  sales  of  this  sort  have 
been  made.  The  retail  stores  opposite  Stewart's 
rent  for  a  considerably  larger  sum,  because  they  are 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  place  where  the  retail  busi- 
ness is  done.  It  is  therefore  a  grave  mistake  to 
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choose  a  location  in  a  City,  where  there  are  no 
others  of  the  same  character  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. The  best  customers  always  make  their  pur- 
chases at  the  principal  stores ;  and,  although  per- 
sonal likes  and  dislikes  will  influence  men  for  a 
season,  they  all  drift  at  length  into  that  channel 
where  with  the  greatest  ease  the  greatest  amount 
of  goods  can  be  seen,  and  therefore  the  best  selec- 
tions made. 

DIFFERENCE    IN   LOCALITIES. 

But  in  any  except  the  great  centres,  this  matter 
is  not  of  as  much  consequence.  Personal  acquaint- 
ance, polite  demeanor  on  the  part  of  the  merchant, 
a  good  stock  of  goods,  and  uprightness  in  dealing, 
attract  trade,  even  if  the  store  is  a  little  away  from 
the  common  walk. 

IMPORTANT    PARTICULARa 

And  yet,  anywhere,  convenience  ot  access,  ease 
of  access,  and  readiness  of  access,  has  its  weight. 
Of  one  hundred  strangers  passing  along  a  certain 
street,  each  desirous  to  buy  a  certain  article  known 
to  be  in  each  of  two  stores,  one  entered  on  a  level 
with  the  street,  and  the  other  by  a  flight  of  four 
steps — seventy-five  of  the  one  hundred  per- 
would  buy  at  the  one  where  the  muscular  strain  was 
least  in  reaching  the  object  sought. 

Of  live  hundred  strangers  desirous  of  buying  a 
similar  article  known  to  be  in  cadi  of  two  stores, 
one  on  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  the  other  not, 
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at  least  three  hundred  out  of  the  five,  would  purchase 
at  the  store  on  the  corner,  and  not  the  one  beyond  it. 

Of  one  thousand  strangers  desirous  of  buying  a 
similar  article  known  to  be  at  each  of  two  stores, 
one  on  the  thoroughfare,  and  the  other  on  a  back 
and  perhaps  a  little  out-of-the-way  street,  at  least 
eight  hundred  would  purchase  where  they  could  do 
so  without  crossing  the  way,  or  consuming  any  ex- 
cept the  shortest  possible  amount  of  time. 

A  retail  store  therefore,  must  be  located  on  a 
leading  thoroughfare,  should  be  as  easily  accessi- 
ble as  possible,  and  will  secure  a  larger  custom, 
all  else  being  equal,  if  situated  on  a  corner,  than 
otherwhere. 

LIGHT 

is  a  very  important  matter  in  a  store.  People  do 
not  incline  to  buy  goods  which  they  cannot  see,  and 
see  easily  and  well.  Moreover,  it  is  generally  of 
great  advantage  to  the  seller.  Most  new  goods  are 
supposed  to  be  in  a  presentable  shape,  and  in  order 
to  attract  attention,  must  be  exposed ;  and  they 
are  always  exposed  to  the  best  advantage  when 
they  can  be  seen  most  distinctly. 

Customers  always  look  upon  a  dark  store  with 
suspicion.  They  are  fearful  that  they  may  deceive 
themselves,  and  not  unfrequently  refuse  to  purchase 
for  no  other  reason.  The  same  trader,  with  the 
same  stock  of  goods  and  the  same  facilities  for 
showing,  having  abundant  light  in  one  case,  and  a 
lack  of  light  in  another,  will  average  at  least  from 
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ten  to  twenty  per  cent  larger  sales  in  the  one  in- 
stance, than  in  the  other. 

ARRANGEMENT    OF   GOODS. 

Most  merchants  put  altogether  too  low  an  esti- 
mate on  the  arrangement  of  their  goods.  Every- 
body has  an  instinctive  delight  in  what  is  beautiful, 
symmetrical,  tasteful.  Common  people  can  not  ex- 
press their  emotions  in  words.  But  those  who  are 
lowest  in  intellectual  development  and  culture,  ex- 
perience a  more  agreeable  sensation  in  the  presence 
of  something  which  stirs  what  sensibilities  they  have 
pleasurably,  than  when  their  surroundings  are  disa- 
greeable or  offensive.  So  there  is  something  about 
a  well-arranged  store,  where  every  article  is  in  its 
place,  and  where  the  whole  has  the  seeming  that 
only  an  artist's  eye  and  an  artist's  perceptions  can 
give  it,  that  is  attractive,  inviting;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  a  confused  jumble  of  a  multitude  of 
things  is  always  intensely  repulsive. 

Another  thing  of  great  importance,  both  as  a 
preservation  of  the  saleable  character  of  the  goods 
and  also  as  an  invitation  to  purchasers  to  visit  the 
establishment,  is 

ABSOLUTE   CLEANLINESS. 

Filth,  slovenliness,  or,  drawing  it  milder,  dust  on 
the  counter  or  under  it,  or  anywhere  about  the  store 
is  an  offense.  Every  customer  will  see  it,  and  al- 
though it  may  not  be  spoken  of,  the  impression 
will  be  unfavorable.  The  little  time  needed  to  keep 
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the  store  in  a  state  of  complete  cleanliness  and 
order,  will  be  paid  for  a  hundred  fold  in  the  assur- 
ance it  will  give  to  customers  that  they  are  not 
asked  to  buy  damaged  or  soiled  goods,  and  in  the 
comfort  that  each  will  have,  while  examining  the 
articles,  that  every  thing  about  them  is  as  nearly 
immaculate  as  it  can  be. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations  that  should 
be  of  influence  in  selecting  the  location  and  arrang- 
ing the  appointments  of  a  store.  « 

Another  matter  of  grave  importance  follows  these 
suggestions. 

SELECTIONS    OF    CLERKS. 

Every  establishment  of  any  considerable  size, 
must  have  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  clerks.  Some 
employ  hundreds ;  and  no  small  part  of  the  success 
of  any  concern  is  owing  to  the  ability  and  faithful- 
ness of  these  members  of  the  merchant's  staff. 

The 

LOWEST    DUTY 

of  a  clerk  is,  to  wait  upon  customers.  A  man 
comes  into  a  store  who  knows  what  he  wants.  He 
has  his  memorandum  perhaps,  and  as  he  names  the 
articles,  the  clerk  takes  them  from  the  shelves  or 
otherwhere,  lays  them  together  upon  the  counter, 
and  at  length  does  them  up  in  a  neat  and  con- 
venient package.  There  is  no  necessity  of  a  single 
word  being  said  except  the  common  salutation 
at  the  customer's  entrance,  and  the  accustomed  bene- 
diction as  he  departs.  Almost  any  man  or  boy  can 
do  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
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A   HIGHER    SERVICE. 

But  few  who  purchase  goods  are  of  this  stamp. 
They  have  an  indistinct  notion  that  they  want  some- 
thing when  they  go  into  a  store,  and  hinting  their 
wants  or  giving  the  clerk  a  clue  to  them,  it  becomes 
his  business  to  find  out  about  what  would  satisfy  the 
customer,  and  then  sell  him  that,  and  as  much  else 
as  he  can  be  persuaded  to  buy.  For  instance, — a 
plain  man's  wife  sitting  with  her  lord  and  the  little 
ones  at  the  breakfast  table,  suggests  that  a  little 
sweetening  for  their  buckwheat  cakes  would  be 
more  palatable  and  perhaps  cheaper  than  butter, 
nnd  asks  him  to  get  something  when  he  goes  to  the 
store.  He  mentions  his  need  to  the  clerk,  who  im- 
mediately names  two  or  three  kinds  of  molasses,  as 
many  of  syrups,  and  without  waiting  for  him  to  de- 
cide, finally  settles  it,  that  honey  is  best,  and  sends 
him  home  laden  with  a  dollar's  \vorth  of  that  delec- 
table commodity.  It  is  in  this  manner  usually  that 
about  one-half  of  all  sales  are  made.  The  customer 
has  some  wants;  the  clerk  puts  them  into  expr- 
ble  shape,  and  at  length  supplies  them  to  the  sati.^ 
tion  of  the  purchaser.  This  requires  a  higher  order 
of  intellect,  and  is  a  more  valuable  service  than 
merely  filling  an  ord<T. 

A   STII.I.    HKJIIKK   DUTY. 

The  highest  duty  which  a  clerk  can  perform  is  to 
find  a  man  who  did  not  think  of  buying  did  not  want 
to  buy,  and  by  suggesting  needs  and  desirable  thi: 
to  have  in  the  house,  send  him  at  length  out  of  the 
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store  laden  with  something  which  he  wondered  he 
had  been  able  to  go  without  so  long,  and  which  in 
buying  and  paying  for  he  experienced  a  satisfaction 
as  rare  as  it  was  complete. 

WHAT   THEY   DID   AND   HOW     THEY   DID   IT. 

Not  long  since  in  a  thriving  New  England  village, 
there  were  four  clerks  in  a  well-appointed  store, 
who  determined  that  no  man  should  ever  come  in 
to  read  the  morning  paper  without  making  some 
purchase,  and  no  man  should  ever  pass  the  door, 
who  by  common  courtesies  they  could  induce  to 
enter,  without  doing  the  same  thing ;  and  so  com- 
plete was  their  mastery  of  the  art,  that  sometimes 
a  month  would  elapse  without  a  single  failure  when- 
ever a  man  crossed  the  threshold.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that  that  merchant's  business  was 
a  success,  for  one  sale  laid  the  foundation  for  an- 
other, and  many  who  had  at  first  bought  only  to 
gratify  polite  attentions,  became  thereafter  regular 
customers. 

All  this  will  show  the 

KIND    OF    TALENT   NEEDED 

in  a  clerk,  whether  the  business  requires  first, 
second,  or  third-rate  men. 

As  a  general  principle,  however,  as  in  other  things, 
the  best  is  always  the  cheapest.  A  thoroughly  com- 
petent, intelligent,  faithful,  in  short  complete  sales- 
man, especially  if  he  inclines  to  the  common  work 
about  every  store  when  customers  do  not  demand 
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his  attention,  is  worth  double  what  the  man  is  who 
fails  in  comprehending  the  duties  of  a  clerk,  and 
of  course  fails  in  their  performance. 

HONESTY    ALL   IMPORTANT. 

We  need  hardly  add,  that  aside  from  polite- 
ness and  patience  and  tact,  a  clerk  must  be  honest. 
There  may  be  situations  in  which  it  is  impossible 
for  a  dishonest  employee  in  a  store  to  cheat  his  em- 
ployer— putting  it  as  it  should  be,  steal  from  him  ; 
but  where  there  is  one  of  this  kind  in  the  country, 
there  are  ten  where  the  owner's  till  is  accessible, 
and  where  shrewd  scoundrelism  can  succeed  in  mak- 
ing a  heavy  drain  on  the  profits  without  detection. 

It  is  always  best  to 

PAY   LIBERALLY   FOR   SERVICES  RENDERED. 

A  good  salary  removes  some  of  the  reasons  for 
being  dishonest ;  and  a  good  merchant  is  bound  in 
honor  to  fully  recompense  the  faithful  and  effective 
worker,  without  whose  services  his  success  might 
be  many  times  problematical.  So  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble, the  clerk  should  have  some  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  house,  sharing  somewhat  in  its 
prosperity,  and  as  in  all  relations,  so  in  this,  ap- 
preciation, and  kind  words  stimulate  fidelity,  while  a 
passionate  and  harsh  display  of  unkind  ones,  often 
work  a  mischief  of  which  the  excited  employer 
never  dreamed. 


CHAPTER   XLVIL 


MONEY   IN   TRADE. 
BUYING   AND   SELLING   AND   GETTING   GAIN. 

N  previous  chapters  we  have  briefly  treated  of 
matters  that  appertain  to  the  man  and  his 
store.  Talk  of  his  actual  business  is  now  in  order. 
And  first,  let  us  consider 

BUYING. 

In  the  purchase  of  goods,  the  first  consideration 
must  always  be,  to 

BUY   WHAT    WILL   SELL. 

Every  merchant  is  bound  before  going  into  busi- 
ness to  know  about  what  the  customers  whom  he 
expects  to  attract  to  his  store  want.  His  success  in 
trade  depends  upon  his  selling,  and  if  he  expects 
to  sell  he  must  keep  what  people  want  to  buy  ;  and 
any  purchase  that  he  makes,  however  well  bought 
as  to  price,  is  ill-bought  if  it  is  to  rot  on  his  shelves 
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And  here  is  where  the  first  steps  are  taken  towards 
bankruptcy  by  many  a  man  starting  in  business. 
He  buys  articles  because  they  are  cheap,  without 
considering  that  whether  cheap  or  dear,  they  repre- 
sent so  much  dead  capital  unless  some  one  can 
be  induced  to  take  them  off  his  hands.  Buying 
unsaleable  goods  therefore,  is  equally  foolish  with 
throwing  away  just  what  they  cost,  with  subsequent 
freight  and  cartage  and  an  indefinite  amount  for 
storage  added.  It  is  even  better  to  burn  up  the 
money  than  to  thus  spend  it,  inasmuch  as  the  goods 
will  cumber  shelves  or  occupy  space  needed  for 
other  and  saleable  wares. 
Next,  perhaps,  comes 

BUYING    WHAT    WILL   SELL   READILY. 

There  are  some  styles  of  goods  that  are  in  occa- 
sional, and  others  that  are  in  constant  demand. 
Flour,  Kerosene,  Crackers,  Cotton  Cloth,  and  arti- 
cles of  a  similar  character  are  always  wan 
and  sell;>  while  the  highest-priced  broadcloths  and 
silks  or  Meeting  House  Pulpits,  of  which  a  mer- 
chant once  ordered  a  half  dozen  to  make  his  stock 
complete,  not  being  in  so  constant  demand,  find 
purchasers  less  frequently.  The  stock  of  goods 
therefore  should  include  as  little  as  possible  of 
what  will  find  but  an  occasional  buyer,  and  as  much 
as  is  needed  of  all  articles  which  being  of  every  day 
use,  find  constant  sale. 
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NEVER  ALLOW  GOODS  TO  ACCUMULATE. 

That  man  is  the  best  and  generally  the  most  suc- 
cessful trader,  who  keeps  the  newest  and  the  fresh- 
est stock  of  goods ;  who,  never  having  an  over- 
supply,  always  has  enough,  adding  to  his  stock 
as  fast  as  it  diminishes  a  sufficiency  for  the  demand, 
— thus  keeping  a  constant  movement  of  goods 
from  the  manufacturers  or  importers  through  his 
store  into  the  hands  of  buyers  and  consumers,  the 
volume  of  the  stream  running  in  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble like  that  of  the  stream  running  out. 

All  this  involves  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
stock  on  hand;  an  almost  prophetic  foresight  as  to 
what  will  be  wanted  next  week,  and  being  appro- 
priate to  the  season,  may  be  expected  to  be  in 
larger  demand ;  with  such  an  understanding  of  the 
probable  wants  of  customers,  that  the  supply  shall 
be  ample  but  not  in  excess  ;  and  so  from  the  year's 
beginning  to  its  end,  and  from  the  beginning  of  a 
trader's  life  to  its  close. 

WHERE   FORTUNES   ARE  SUNK. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  can 
be  urged.  Not  a  few  men  sink,  bury  in  unsaleable 
stock  all  or  nearly  all  their  profits.  The  writer  of 
this  book  showed  goods  to  customers  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  which  were  known  to  have 
been  in  the  same  store  twenty-three  years,  and  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  they  are  there  now,  though 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  rolled  away 
since  those  callow  days 
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The  cost  of  that  linen,  which  at  the  first  was 
fifty  cents  a  yard,  and  afterwards  marked  down  to 
forty- two — would  be  at  this  writing,  semi-annual  in- 
terest added,  between  eight  and  nine  dollars  a  yard, 
instead  of  fifty  cents,  and  that  was  but  a  sample  of 
a  hundred  other  things  in  the  same  store.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  when  the  Ancient  Merchant  died,  the 
town's  people  wondered  at  the  smallness  of  the 
property  of  a  man  who  had  been  in  good  business, 
as  they  thought  so  long ; — that  he  left  barely  enough 
to  give  him  a  decent  burial  and  pay  his  honest  debts, 
having  sunk  a  respectable  property  in  old  goods. 

WHEN   TO   SELL   OLD    GOODS. 

Unless  goods  are  of  a  character  that  they  will  be 
in  season  and  perhaps  with  new  ones,  sell  at  some 
definite  future  time,  the  moment  an  article  will  not 
pay  a  fair  profit,  sell  it  at  cost :  the  moment  that  it 
will  not  sell  at  cost,  sell  it  at  some  price,  get  it  out 
of  the  store.  When  round-toed  boots  come  fully 
into  fashion,  put  your  square-toed  one  on  the  counter, 
and  "stump"  every  man  that  comes  into  the  store 
to  make  you  an  offer.  If  it  approximates  the  cost, 
put  a  paper  around  them  as  soon  as  possible  and 
ask  him  in  your  blandest  way,  whether  he  will  take 
them  himself  or  have  them  sent? 

THE   SIN   OF   IGNORANCE. 

Sometimes  goods  accumulate  when  the  proprietor 
is  in  ignorance  of  the  fact.  On  some  shelf,  in  some 
drawer,  somewhere  is  some  thing  that  gets  over- 
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looked,  and  when  age  has  written  ineffaceable  marks 
on  it,  it  accidentally  conies  to  light — five  dollars, 
ten  dollars,  or  fifty  dollars  lost  through  carelessness. 

WHEN  TO  SELL,  PROFIT  OR  NO  PROFIT. 

We  counsel  every  trader  who  reads  this  book  to 
set  about  reducing  his  gone-by  stock  at  once.  The 
longer  it  is  kept  the  worse.  The  sooner  it  is  dis- 
posed of  the  better.  Sell  it  to  a  dealer  in  second- 
hand articles ;  have  an  auction  in  some  town  at  a 
distance  from  your  store,  where  the  avalanche  of  old 
truck  will  not  injure  your  trade  in  what  is  new,  and 
when  you  are  once  rid  of  what  is  both  an  encum- 
brance and  cost,  keep  so. 

The  old  adage  that 

a 
GOODS   WELL    BOUGHT    ARE    HALF    SOLD, 

is  true  always  and  everywhere,  provided  the  wares 
are  what  the  people  want.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  for  consideration  then  is,  first, 

WHEN   TO   BUY. 

There  is  in  the  most  staple  articles  more  or  less 
of  fluctuation.  Something  effecting  the  market  to- 
day may  not  and  perhaps  will  not  to-morrow.  Flour 
worth  nine  dollars  a  barrel  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  will  go  up  to  ten  under  reliable  advises  of  a 
short  crop,  or  go  down  to  eight  if  the  country  is 
likely  to  be  flooded  with  wheat.  Somebody  who 
has  bought  a  stock  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
barrels,  makes  or  loses  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  should  be  the  business  of  the  well- 
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instructed  and  successful  trader  to  make,  it.  and  not 
lose  it,  every  time. 

A   GRAVE    BLUNDER 

But  some  one  may  say,  "  this  is  one  of  the  un- 
certainties of  trade,  and  one  merchant  must  take 
his  chance  with  another."  It  is  one  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  trade,  but  the  difference  between  a  wise 
merchant  and  an  unwise  one,  one  that  is  *l  posted  " 
and  one  that  is  not,  is  just  this :  the  former  keep- 
ing himself  thoroughly  informed  with  reference  to 
the  growing  crop  of  wheat,  (using  this  as  an  illus- 
tration) knows  whether  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  crop  will  be  abundant  or  short,  and  governs  his 
purchases  accordingly,  while  the  man  who  never 
thinks  or  reads,  whose  mind  is  simply  centered  on 
the  objects  around  him,  buys  without  plan,  and  not 
unfrequently  buys  so  that  loss  is  inevitable. 

There  is  such  a  thing 

AS   TAKING   ADVANTAGE    OF   THE     MARKET, 

calculating   with    reasonable    certainty  as  to    the 
price  of  goods  in  the  future,  and  that  man  in;; 
the  most  money  who  with  the  shrewd  and  aln 
prophetic  foresight,   he  comes  to   havr  ;it    l.-n-tli, 
contrives  to  buy  a  considerable  portion  of  his  goods 
so  as  to  secure  a  rise. 

THE  IMPORTANCE   OF   BRAIN   AND   KNOWLEDGE. 

We  have  said  r"Ur\vhero,  that  the  merchant  should 
not  only  understand  his  o\vu  business,  but  that  of 
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others  related  to  his,  and  as  much  of  all  as  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  know  without  diverting  thought 
from  his  own  personal  matters.  It  is  safe  to  add, 
that  the  more  he  knows  of  the  products  of  the 
world — of  the  manufacturing  and  financial  interests 
of  the  world,  and  what  affects  each  so  far  as  any 
change  in  either  can  affect  him,  the  better.  We 
sometimes  signalize  pursuits  as  specially  requiring 
thought,  research,  and  study,  thus  demanding  more 
than  an  average  brain  power.  When  we  leave  mer- 
chandising out  of  that  category,  we  make  a  grave 
mistake.  No  profession  requires,  and  if  properly 
prosecuted,  exacts  as  much  tough,  concentrated, 
careful,  thorough  study,  reasoning  from  cause  to 
effect,  as  this.  Most  other  men  have  the  world  of 
literature  in  which  to  seek  help,  but  the  trader  who 
keeps  even  with  the  age,  has  a  new  set  of  facts 
which  he  must  himself  find,  and  from  which  he 
must  draw  his  own  inferences  almost  every  day. 

SPECIFIC    ANSWERS. 

In  short,  then,  in  answering  the  question,  when  to 
buy,  we  may  say, — if  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
change  in  price,  as  you  need, — if  the  goods  are 
designed  for  certain  seasons,  in  ample  time  to  get 
them  into  the  store  before  the  first  customer  makes 
inquiry  for  them,  and  not  after  the  season  is  half 
over, — if  the  price  of  the  goods  is  likely  to  change,, 
when  you  are  sure  that  they  have  touched  bottom, 
and  must  go  up,  if  they  go  any  way. 
28 
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HOW   TO   BUY   CAREFULLY. 

Careful  merchants  frequently  buy  without  con- 
sideration. Going  to  some  great  distributing  cen- 
ter, their  pecuniary  standing,  if  known  to  be  good, 
makes  them  the  object  of  attentions,  and  not  un- 
frequently  they  add  to  necessary  purchases  number- 
less unnecessary  articles,  which  they  would  not 
have  bought  except  when  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
and  more  or  less  under  the  mesmeric  influence  of  a 
man,  whose  business  it  is,  not  to  consult  the  buyer's 
interests,  but  sell  him  all  ,the  goods  possible. 

Hundreds  of  times  have  cool,  calm  men  been  as- 
tonished at  their  own  folly,  when  receiving  a  bill  of 
purchases  made  on  a  certain  day,  they  found  in  it 
so  many  things  they  did  not  intend  to  buy  and  did 
not  want, — goods  comparatively,  if  not  utterly  use- 
less to  them,  which  were  dextrously  displayed  be- 
fore their  dazed  vision,  and  in  regard  to  which,  to 
the  question  will  you  have  this,  they  found  afVr 
\vunls  they  had  returned  an  affirmative  respoi 

The  best  way  is  to  buy  always  from  a  memoran- 
dum, which  not  only  mentions  the  kind  of  goods 
wanted,  but  the  amount,  put  upon  the  page  in  the 
quietude  of  your  own  counting  room,  with  the 
probabilities  of  subsequent  sales  before  you ;  and 
when  new  or  strange  wares  are  pressed  upon  you, 
never  purchase  until  you  have  at  least  considered 
wisdom  of  so  doing  outside  of  the  building 
where  the  articles  have  been  pres<  m<  <1  for  sale.  A 
man  going  to  any  great  city  only  a  few  times  a  year, 
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cannot  generally  trust  himself  outside  of  certain 
fixed  limits  which  he  has  prescribed  before  leaving 

home. 

BUYING   CLOSELY. 

Not  that  a  trader  should  usually  ask  a  dealer  to 
take  less  than  the  price  named,  but  the  buyer  is 
bound  to  know  whether  that  price  is  exhorbitant, 
and  if  so,  to  refuse  to  purchase.  It  is  generally 
best  to  examine  several  stocks  with  an  eye  to  prices, 
and  when  well  posted,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if 
your  credit  is  good,  you  can  buy  the  best  goods  of 
the  kind  in  any  one  of  ten  stores  for  the  price  that 
was  asked  you  for  the  poorest ;  and  all  that  the  pur- 
chaser need  to  do  is  to  simply  name  the  amount  he 
is  willing  to  pay. 

It  makes  a  wide  difference  in  the  profits  of  a 
year,  whether  your  neighbor  over  the  way  buys  his 
calicos  a  cent  a  yard  less  than  you,  and  yet  there  is 
all  that  average  difference  between  close  buying 
and  careless  buying;  and  while  every  thing  that 
even  approaches  sharpness  is  to  be  condemned, 
every  man  if  he  expects  to  succeed  must  buy  well, 
wisely,  closely,  in  short,  as  low  as  the  goods  can  be 
bought. 

There  is  little  friendship  in  the  pocket.  Every 
man,  whatever  his  means,  as  a  general  rule,  will 
buy  where  he  can  buy  cheapest,  and  unless  the  re- 
tailer on  this  side  of  the  street  can  put  his  goods  as 
low  as  the  retailer  on  the  other,  the  last  named  man 
will  get  the  custom,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  and 
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to  continue  doing  so,  his  goods  must  be  as  well 
bought. 

OF    WHOM    TO   BUY. 

Generally  of  the  man  whom  you  have  patron- 
ized before,  and  with  whom  your  trade  has  always 
been  satisfactory.  He  should  be  an 

HONEST   MAN. 

If  he  is  not  honest,  the  buyer  is  never  safe.  If 
he  is  honest,  the  buyer  is  always  so.  If  there  is 
any  misunderstanding  as  to  price  or  quality  or 
amount,  it  can  all  be  arranged  if  the  party  from 
whom  the  goods  are  purchased  proposes  to  do  the 
"square"  thing.  Beside,  an  honest  man  will  never 
take  advantage  of  another's  ignorance.  He  never 
snould  have  a  chance  to  do  it,  but  it  is  better  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  than  to  run  unnecessary  risks. 

He  should  be  a 

MONEY-MAKING  MAN. 

An  individual  who  cannot  make  a  living  by  a 
straight- forward,  honorable  business,  is  sometimes 
tempted,  at  least,  to  do  dishonorable  things  to  make 
^p  for  his  lack  in  some  of  the  essentials  of  a  suc- 
cessful merchant,  and  his  patrons  arc  likely  to  be 
;he  unsuspecting  victims;  whereas,  a  man  who  is 
loin^  \\»11,  has  a  regular  and  stable  business, 
who  by  putting  brain  into  his  work,  is  building  up 
i  fortune,  has  no  occasion  for  trickery,  and  many 
times  could  not  be  a  scoundrel  if  he  would. 

A  first-class  man,  the  head  of  a  first-'  l,i-s  House, 
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who  returns  an  honest  income  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  can  sell  cheaper  than  any  starvling 
hand-to-mouth  concern,  from  the  fact,  that  knowing 
how  to  do  business,  how  himself  to  buy,  he  can 
save  all  that  can  be  saved,  and  thus  sell  his  goods 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  man  who  is  obliged  to 
charge  needless  expenses  and  the  cost  of  blunders 
against  his  stock 

HOW   TO   BUY   WELL. 

Have  it  known  that  you  propose  to  pay,  and  do 
pay  when  you  agree.  No  one  thing  injures  a  man 
so  much,  as  any  uncertainty  that  may  attach  to  him 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  Even  the  smallest  in- 
attention, if  it  be  chronic,  is  always  discounted  to 
the  buyers  disadvantage. 

A  SUGGESTIVE   FACT. 

A  man  on  a  certain  occasion,  went  to  a  House  in 
New  York  city,  to  purchase  stock  for  a  paper 
mill.  He  had  traded  with  the  concern  for  two 
years,  and  in  every  instance  his  remittances  had 
anticipated  the  time  at  which  they  were  to  be  made, 
by  at  least  one  day  and  sometimes  several.  He 
bought  ten  tons  at  four  and  a  quarter  cents  a  pound, 
amounting  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  enough 
to  supply  the  concern  for  one  week.  Half  an  hour 
afterwards  another  paper  mill  agent,  whose  bills 
were  never  paid  until  a  week  or  ten  days  after  ma- 
turity, and  sometimes  even  longer,  bought  the  samr 
number  of  pounds  at  four  and  five-eighths,  amount 
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ing  to  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.  Thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a 
week  would  amount  to  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  year,  nearly  eight  per  cent,  on  a  capital 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  saved  in  the  one 
instance  because  the  concern  paid  promptly,  and 
lost  in  the  other  because  it  did  not.  And  this  is  but 
one  illustration  of  what  is  constantly  occurring  under 
every  imaginable  and  conceivable  form  in  the  realm 
of  buying  and  selling. 

Illustrations  of  this  unmitigated  folly  might  be 
endlessly  multiplied.  They  are  a  part  of  the  un- 
written history  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  failures 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  If  a  concern  is  poor  pay,  the  risk  is  dis- 
counted every  time  by  the  seller,  and  so  disaster  if 
not  wreck  is  made  probable  if  not  inevitable. 

It  is  better,  therefore,  not  to  undertake  to  do 
business  unless  proper  capital  can  be  obtained. 
Nothing  so  certainly  insures  failure  as  undertak- 
ing to  make  brick  without  either  sand  or  straw. 

The  man  who  pays,  and  pays  promptly,  can  buy 
what  he  wants  and  buy  it  well.  In  doing  both,  he 
must  succeed,  unless  some  circumstances  that  neu- 
tralize this  good  are  against  him. 


CHAPTER  XLYKL 

MONEY   IN   TRADE. 
CUSTOMERS  AND   THE   TERMS   OF   SALE. 

IN  the  last  chapter  we  supposed  the  goods  well 
bought.     Let  us  now  and  briefly  consider  when 
they  may  be  called  well  sold,  and  what  would  be  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  mer- 
chant's capital,  and  the  thought  and  time  he  is  obliged 
to  give  to  the  business. 
And  first, 

NEGATIVELY. 

That  cannot  be  called  a  good  sale  under  any  pos- 
sible circumstances,  when  the  goods  have  passed 
oat  of  the  possession  of  the  trader  and  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  customer,  who  cannot  or  will  not  pay. 
And  yet,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  business,  though  accepting  this  principle 
in  theory,  deny  it  in  action.  They  do  sell  goods  to 
men  from  whom  they  can  have  no  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  ever  receiving  a  dollar  or  a  dime. 

(449) 
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This  is  natural,  and  perhaps  inevitable.  Goods 
are  bought  to  be  sold.  The  merchant's  mind  is 
centered  on  this  part  of  the  business ;  and  when  a 
man  enters  the  store  and  inquires  for  articles,  to 
deny  him,  and  especially  to  give  him  the  reason  for 
the  denial,  amounts  in  the  case  of  no  inconsidera- 
ble number  of  persons  to  almost  an  impossibility. 

LOSSES   IN   TRADE. 

And  yet,  every  merchant  knows  that  losses  in 
trade  that  come  from  failure  of  customers  to  pay 
for  what  they  have  bought,  saps  the  financial  health 
of  more  concerns  than  any  other  single  thing,  and 
perhaps  causes  more  failures  than  all  other  things 
put  together. 

FIRST    REQUISITE    OF    A   GOOD   SALE. 

The  first  requisite  therefore  of  a  good  sale,  is  the 
transfer  of  the  ownership  of  the  articles  to  a  man 
who  has  the  ability  and  the  disposition  to  pay  ;  and 
who  having  both,  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  just  as 
he  agrees. 

BEASTS   OF   PREY. 

This  is  a  matter  is  of  immense  importance.  There 
is  not  a  community  in  the  United  States,  and  proba- 
bly not  in  the  civilized  world,  in  which  there  are 
not  some  j  who  in  one  way  or  another,  pro- 

pose to  get  their  living  without  work.  The  mer- 
chant or  merchants  in  that  community  are  their  prin- 
cipal reliance,  and  by  getting  trusted  here  and 
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there,  they  contrive  to  obtain  enough  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together. 

They  are  a  curse  to  any  trader.  If  they  are  mis- 
erably poor,  they  appeal  to  his  sympathies — if  they 
are  sharp,  they  sometimes  beguile  him  into  bargains 
by  crafty  misrepresentations — and  if  in  addition  to 
both,  they  put  on  a  guise  of  honesty,  they  gen- 
erally succeed  in  getting  what  they  want.  All  that 
their  accounts  are  worth,  is  to  be  warnings  against 
making  others  of  a  similar  character,  which,  for  rea- 
sons we  need  not  name,  generally  amount  to  but 
very  little. 

However  important  it  may  be  for  a  merchant  to 
rid  himself  of  old  stock,  he  had  better  keep  his 
gone-by  calicoes  on  his  shelves  for  ten  years,  than 
sell  them  to  a  man  who  will  never  pay.  In  the  one 
case,  besides  getting  no  money  he  has  the  draw- 
back of  endless  vexation ;  in  the  other,  he  always 
has  the  assurance  that  he  can  sell  them  for  four 
cents  a  pound  at  least  to  be  manufactured  into 
paper. 

Selling  then,  to  those  who  will 

PAY 

stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  good  trade. 

Next,  perhaps,  is  selling  at  a  fair  profit ;  and  by 
this  is  meant  a  profit  which  will  cover  all  expenses 
and  all  contingencies,  that  are  reasonable  and  sup- 
posable,  and  a  generous  interest  on  the  capital 
invested. 

In  the  list  of  expenses,  these  items  must  always 
be  taken  into  the  account — 
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Rent  of  store. 

Fuel. 

Lights. 

Freights. 

Cartages, 

Losses  from  shrinkage,  breakage,  &c. 

Stationary  and  Postage. 

Traveling  and  Hotel  expenses. 

Clerk  hire,  (with  at  least  ten  per  cent,  added  for 
contingencies .) 

Salary  of  owner, — all  that  he  could  earn  doing 
the  same  work  for  another — . 

Depreciation  in  stock,  at  least  six  per  cent,  of  its 
average  value. 

Interest  on  capital  invested  rated  at  the  usual 
per  cent. 

Something  over  and  above  all  these  items  ad- 
ded for  bad  debts,  and  analogous  losses,  which, 
saved  by  the  wise  merchant,  slowly  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  fortune,  and  lost  by  the  foolish  one,  con- 
tinue him  a  miserable  starvling  or  insure  his  utter 
bankruptcy. 

Of  course,  no  one  except  the  individual  in  busi- 
ness, can  distribute  the  percentage  of  profit,  and 
place  it  equitably  and  properly  upon  the  different 
styles  of  goods.  Suffice  it  to  say,  this  general  rule 
always  holds  good. 

Mark  as  small  a  profit  on  the  goods  that  persons 
always  ask  the  price  of,  and  contrast  it  with  prices 
elsewhere  as  possible;  and  put  as  large  a  proiit  on 
the  goods  that  they  never  ask  the  price  of  as  possi- 
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ble,  taking  the  competition,  and  all  else  into  the  ac- 
count. 

ANOTHER  PREGNANT  FACT. 

Merchants  do  not  estimate  as  they  ought  the  dif- 
ference between  short  and  long  credits.  Formerly, 
goods  were  sold  on  four,  six,  eight  and  twelve 
months,  which  perhaps  corresponded  with  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  age;  but  since  the  era  of 
ever-increasing  activity  has  commenced,  these  long 
credits  are  an  anomaly  and  suicide. 

The  business  of  the  country  should  be  done  for 
cash ;  and  by  that  we  mean  thirty  days  on  sums 
over  a  certain  named  and  reasonable  amount,  and 
ten  days  on  all  below  these  stipulated  figures. 

Putting  the  shortest  credit  at  an  average  of  three 
months,  we  give  a  table  below  which  will  show  the 
difference  between  making  collections  even  at  90 
days,  and  making  them  but  once  a  year. 

One  hundred  dollars  will  amount  in  ten  years,  if 
turned  over  every 

at  5  per  ct.          at  8  per  ct.          at  10  per  ct. 

Three  months  to  $703.99  $2,172.45  $4,525.92 
Six  "  "  265.32  466.09  672.75 
Eight  "  "  207.89  317.21  417.72 
Twelve  "  "  162.88  215.89  259.37 
Ten  years  "  127.62  146.93  161.05 
Five  '  "  "  100.25  116.64  121.00 
Between  six  months  and  three  months  average 
time  for  ten  years,  the  difference  is  nearly  four 
thousand  dollars,  whereas  if  the  same  $100  could 
be  turned  over  every  thirty  days  at  ten  per  cent 
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for  ten  years,  any  man  beginning  with  that  capital 
could  retire  from  business  at  the  end  of  the  time, 
giving  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  management  of  a 
property  which  would* be  ample  to  satisfy  all  ordi- 
nary ambition. 

ECONOMY   IN   EXPENSES. 

One  reason  of  failure  in  not  a  few  cases,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  hinted,  is  the  lack  of  economy  in 
expenses.  A  new  fledged  merchant  sells  a  suit  of 
broadcloth  or  something  else  of  equal  value,  and 
complacently  says :  there  is  ten  dollars,  or  eight,  or 
five,  as  the  case  may  be  in  that  trade — four  yards 
of  cloth  costing  sixteen  dollars,  sold  for  twenty- 
four.  But  the  profit  is  not  what  he  supposes.  That 
suit  is  to  bear  a  certain  share  of  all  the  expenses  of 
the  store,  and  if  the  administration  of  the  business 
is  economical,  the  profit  may  be  half  of  what  he 
supposes,  possibly  more ;  if  it  is  wasteful  or  extrav- 
agant, the  profit  may  be  nothing,  or  worse  than 
nothing. 

It  is  the  little  things  that  make  up  the  great  and 
ruinous  aggregate,  and  it  is  the  little  savings  that 
ensure  success  and  at  length  fortune. 

At  7  per  cent,  compound  interest,  in  ten  years 
Two  cents  a  day  will  amount  to  -     $100.85 

Five     "     "     "       "         "        "     -  252.14 

Twenty-five     "       "         "        "  •    1,260.71 

Fifty  cents       "       "         "       "     -  2,51>1..TJ 

One  dollar        "       "         "        "  -VMi'.g; 

Two  dollars     "  "        "  1C 

There  is  hardly  a  merchant  in  the  country  who 
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can  not  see  where  lie  loses,  for  lack  of  economy  in 
his  business,  some  one  of  these  sums,  and  in  too 
many  cases,  the  very  largest,  saying  nothing  of  per- 
sonal expenses,  which  should  be  as  much  a  matter 
of  economical  supervision  as  any  other  matters. 

Many  things  remain  unsaid,  which  might  profita- 
bly be  added,  with  reference  to  money  in  trade. 
We  believe,  however,  that  enough  has  been  already 
suggested  to  make  each  unsuccessful  trader, a  suc- 
cessful one,  and  insure  to  each  new  aspirant  for  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of  mercantile  life,  a  pros- 
perous career. 

And  yet  it  may  be  fitly  added,  that  knowledge  is 
utterly  worthless  that  does  not  control  action.  Put- 
ting into  continuous  practice  the  principles  that 
underlie  success  is  the  primary  condition  upon  which 
success  depends.  That  merchant  will  stand  well  in 
his  business,  is  generally  sure  of  as  large  prosperity 
as  his  circumstances  and  conditions  allow,  who  most 
carefully  studies  the  wants  of  his  business,  and  then 
satisfies  them  the  most  completely.  Occasionally  a 
business  may  be  so  well  established,  and  may  have 
been  so  well  conducted,  that  it  is  as  certain  as  the 
succession  of  the  seasons,  but  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  only  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  thought, 
coupled  with  persistent  pushing,  enables  a  man  to 
do  all  that  is  possible  in  his  circumstances. 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 


MAXIMS    FOR   MERCHANTS. 

fHE  shrewdest  buyers  never  trade  for  any  con- 
siderable time  with  a  merchant  who  is  always 
selling  out  at  cost. 

It  costs  a  man  who  depends  upon  tricks,  chicane, 
or  deception,  to  sell  goods,  ten  times  as  much  to 
keep  moving,  as  he  mates  by  his  miserable  practices. 


A  man  who  is  in  a  hurry,  and  who  is  not  ? — buys 
where  no  time  is  lost  in  beating  the  seller  down. 


Clap-trap  never  pays  in  the  long  run.     The 
customers  are  too  conscientious  to  trade  at  the  pi 
where   "Bankrupt  goods  at  fifty  percent,   below 
manufacturer's  prices"   are  sold,   or  where   "  ^ 
can  buy  goods  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  at 
any  other  store  in  town."     They  want  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  what  they  buy,  and  so  they  shun  such 
establishments. 

(456) 
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A  merchant  never  reaches  perfection  in  his  busi- 
ness until  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  sales  are 
effected  from  memorandums  made  out  by  his  cus- 
tomers, and  taken  to  his  store  by  the  Express  agent 
or  sent  by  mail. 

When  a  merchant  uses  the  argument,  "  I  am  sell- 
ing you  these  goods  below  cost,"  the  man  whom  he 
is  addressing  immediately  decides  that  the  dealer  is 
either  a  liar  or  a  fool. 


Treat  with  as  much  courtesy  the  man  who  buys  a 
dollar's  worth  of  goods  as  you  would  the  man  who 
buys  a  hundred.  Policy  as  well  as  principle  sug- 
gests this,  for  no  one  knows  how  soon  the  two  pur- 
chasers may  change  places. 


Economy  is  of  priceless  value  every  where.  The 
loss  of  the  top  hoops  of  a  barrel  means  the  loss  of 
the  barrel  itself.  Every  nail  saved  in  opening  a 
package  is  so  much  money  saved.  Bits  of  strings 
are  worth  more  for  other  purposes  than  they  are  to 
burn  or  make  into  paper.  The  aggregate  of  similar 
savings  makes  the  difference  between  a  rich  man 
and  a  poor  one  in  half  a  lifetime. 


"  One  price  "  stores  are  always  the  safest  for  both 
buyer  and  seller. 
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In  general  retail  business,  do  not  disappoint  an 
old  customer  in  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  goods, 
even  for  the  sake  of  obliging  a  new  one.  The  new 
party  will  bear  much,  if  you  show  your  fidelity  to 
the  interests  of  your  patrons. 


If  you  send  a  customer  some  article  of  a  poorer 
quality  than  you  have  been  accustomed  to,  inform 
him,  and  give  reasons  therefor.  Otherwise,  you  will 
have  the  same  article  to  sell  over  again  to  some 
other  man,  and  your  previous  patron  will  bestow 
his  favors  elsewhere. 


If  you  have  two  qualities  of  Butter,  for  instance, 
put  the  best  into  the  pail  of  a  child  every  time. 
When  the  father  comes  serve  him  with  the  other. 


If  trade  is  dull,  keep  clerks  looking  over  the  stock, 
and  packing  and  dusting  goods.  Your  profits  will 
not  be  as  large  in  money,  but  work  of  this  sort  will 
enable  you  to  double  sales  when  the  busy  season 
comes. 


Employees  should  be  advised  carefully,  admon- 
ished kindly,  instructed  thoroughly,  and  if  you 
would  have  them  respect  you,  respect  tlinn  ;  re- 
memberinir  that  the  future  of  a  young  man  in  busi- 
ness depends  upon  his  early  and  wise  training. 


The  inducements  elsewhere  must  be  remarkably 
large  to  pay  a  man  for  moving. 
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Every  body  needs  appreciation.  Whenever  a 
clerk  does  well,  say  a  pleasant  word  of  kindly 
recognition.  Your  interests  will  be  more  his  there- 
after. 

If  a  customer  finds  fault  (justly  or  unjustly)  with 
some  previous  purchase,  pacify  him  immediately. 
The  less  noise  made  about  such  things  the  better. 


Certain  things  should  be  done  at  certain  times. 
It  is  better  to  occupy  an  hour  in  removing  forty 
gallons  of  vinegar  from  a  cask  to  a  hogshead  with- 
out waste,  than  to  do  it  in  fifteen  minutes  and  spill 
a  quart. 

Every  clerk  should  be  neat  and  tidy,  but  where  a 
man  spends  too  much  time  on  hair -and  boots,  he 
will  prove  unprofitable  in  the  end. 


Every  person  intending  to  follow  mercantile  pur- 
suits should  have  passed  through  all  stages  of  the 
business,  commencing  as  "  wagon-boy. n  If  not,  he 
is  unfit  to  direct  that  branch  of  the  business  which  is 
of  great  importance. 


Never  sit  idle  when  a  good  clerk  has  more  than 
he  can  do.     He  will  scon  be  looking  for  a  more  in- 
dustrious master,  and  you  will  lose  a  faithful  servant. 
29 
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Be  saving.  Observe  two  clerks  in  a  store ;  one 
spends  nearly  all  he  receives  for  clothes,  the  other  a 
third  of  it.  In  fifteen  years  at  the  most,  the  latter 
will  own  the  store  where  he  was  employed,  and  the 
former  will  be  employed  by  him. 


Franklin's  address  to  a  young  tradesman,  written 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  is  as  valuable 
to  a  young  merchant  to-day  as  when  it  was  written. 
Its  maxims  of  wisdom  and  instruction  are  of  priceless 
value,  and  should  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
memory  of  every  man  who  would  succeed  in 
trade. 

"  As  you  have  desired  it  of  me,"  says  Franklin,  "  I 
write  the  following  hints,  which  have  been  of  service 
to  me,  and  may,  if  observed,  be  so  to  you. 

Remember  that  time  is  money.  He  that  can  earn 
ten  shillings  a  day  by  his  labor,  and  goes  abroad  or 
sits  idle  one  half  that  day,  though  he  spend  but  six- 
pence during  his  diversion  or  idleness,  ought  not  to 
reckon  that  the  only  expense;  he  has  really  spent, 
or  rather  thrown  away,  five  shillings  besides. 

Remember  that  credit  is  money.  If  a  man  lets  his 
money  lie  in  my  hands  after  it  is  due,  he  gives  me  the 
interest,  or  so  much  as  I  can  make  of  it,  during  that 
time.  This  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum  where  a 
man  has  good  and  large  credit,  and  makes  good  use 
of  it. 

Remember  that  money  is  of  a  prolific,  generating 
nature.  Money  can  beget  money,  and  its  offspring 
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can  beget  more,  and  so  on.  Five  shillings  turned  is 
six,  turned  again  it  is  seven  and  threepence,  and  so 
on  till  it  becomes  a  hundred  pounds.  The  more  there 
is  of  it  the  more  it  produces  every  turning,  so  that  the 
profits  rise  quicker  and  quicker.  He  that  kills  a 
breeding  sow  destroys  all  her  offspring  to  the  thou- 
sandth generation.  He  that  murders  a  crown  de- 
stroys all  that  it  might  have  produced,  even  scores 
of  pounds. 

Remember  that  six  pounds  a  year  is  but  a  groat  a 
day.  For  this  little  sum  (which  may  be  daily  wasted 
either  in  time  or  expense  unperceived)  a  man  of 
credit  may,  on  his  own  security,  have  the  constant 
possession  and  use  of  a  hundred  pounds.  So  much 
in  stock,  briskly  turned  by  an  industrious  man,  pro- 
duces great  advantage. 

Remember  this  saying,  "  The  good  paymaster  is 
lord  of  another  man's  purse."  He  that  is  known  to 
pay  punctually  and  exactly  to  the  time  he  promises, 
may  at  any  time,  and  on  any  occasion,  raise  all  the 
money  his  friends  can  spare.  This  is  sometimes  of 
great  use.  After  industry  and  frugality  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  the  rising  of  a  young  man  in  the 
world  than  punctuality  and  justice  in  all  his  dealings ; 
therefore,  never  keep  borrowed  money  an  hour  be- 
yond the  time  you  promised,  lest  disappointment  shut 
up  your  friend's  purse  forever. 

The  most  trifling  actions  that  affect  a  man's  credit 
are  to  be  regarded.  The  sound  of  your  hammer  at 
five  in  the  morning  or  nine  at  night,  heard  by  a 
creditor,  makes  him  easy  six  months  longer ;  but,  if 
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he  sees  you  at  the  billiard-table,  or  hears  your  voice 
at  a  tavern,  when  you  should  be  at  work,  he  sends 
for  his  money  the  next  day,  demands  it  before  he 
can  receive  it  in  a  lump. 

It  shows,  besides,  that  you  are  mindful  of  what 
you  owe ;  it  makes  you  appear  a  careful  as  well  as 
an  honest  man,  and  that  still  increases  your  credit. 

Beware  of  thinking  all  your  own  that  you  possess, 
and  living  accordingly.  It  is  a  mistake*  that  many 
people  who  have  credit  fall  into.  To  prevent  this, 
keep  an  exact  account,  for  some  time,  both  of  your 
expenses  and  of  your  income.  If  you  take  the  pains 
at  first  to  mention  particulars,  it  will  have  this  good 
effect;  you  will  discover  how  wonderfully  small 
trifling  expenses  amount  up  to  large  sums,  and  will 
discern  what  might  have  been,  and  may  for  the 
future,  be  saved  without  occasioning  any  great 
inconvenience. 

In  short,  the  way  to  wealth,  if  you  desire  it,  is  as 
plain  as  the  road  to  market.  It  depends  chiefly  on 
two  words,  industry  and  frugality ;  that  is,  waste 
neither  time  nor  money,  but  make  the  best  use  of 
both.  Without  industry  and  frugality  nothing  will 
do,  and  with  them,  every  thing.  lie  that  gets  all 
he  can  honestly,  and  saves  all  he  gets  (necessary 
expenses  excepted,)  will  certainly  become  rich — if 
that  Being  who  governs  the  world,  to  whom  all 
should  look  for  a  blessing  on  their  honest  endeav- 
ors, doth  not  in  his  wise  providence  otherwise  de- 
termine." 


OHAPTEE  L. 


MONEY   IN   THE   PULPIT. 

|F  all  the  professions,  that  of  the  Preacher  stands 
highest.     It  is  so  for  two  reasons — the  vast 
importance  of  the  teaching ;  and  the  peculiar  quali- 
ties of  the  mind  and  heart  needed  in  the  teacher. 
With  regard  to  the 

IMPORTANCE   OF   THE   TEACHING, 

most  other  instruction  appertains  to  this  life,  and 
ends  with  the  three  score  and  ten  years  that  men 
stay  on  this  planet.  The  preacher's  words  have  to 
do  with  two  existences — that  of  the  body,  and  that 
of  the  soul ;  one  transitory  the  other  eternal. 
With  reference  to  the 

PECULIAR  QUALIFICATIONS    OF    THE    TEACHER, 

it  may  be  said,  that  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
public  instructors  are  those  who  teach  simply  me- 
chanical arts,  give  to  the  body  certain  modes  of 
performing  certain  kinds  of  manual  labor. 

(465) 
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Next  come  instructors  who  have  to  do  with  the 
mind — developing,  shaping,  strengthening,  disci- 
plining it,  and  thus  fitting  it  to  organize,  adapt 
means  to  ends,  bear  sway  in  the  domain  of  business, 
or  in  the  realm  of  thought. 

The  highest  is  the  man  who  unites  with  culture 
of  the  mind  the  training  of  that  subtile  something 
which  men  call  the  soul,  the  immortal  part  of  man ; 
not  only  aiding  him  in  his  world-work,  but  helping 
him  to  link  service  here  with  service  hereafter ; 
profit  here  with  reward  there ;  matters  of  a  mo- 
ment with  employments  and  enjoyments  without 
end. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence, that  the  compensation  of  these  several  in- 
structors should  correspond  with  the  importance 
and  value  of  their  instruction;  and  yet  no  class  of 
teachers,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  so  poorly  paid  as 
those  whose  work  is  the  most  important  and  whose 
qualifications  must  be  the  rarest  and  the  best. 

THE    REASON    WHY. 

This  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
men  are  always  more  interested  in  the  present  than 
in  the  future,  and  hence  over-estimate  to-day,  and 
under-estimate  tomorrow. 

A  man  who  shonld  begin  a  new  business   in  a 
jit-rely  town  whereby  its  inhabitants  would  receive 
large  pecuniary  benefit — be  helped  to  larger  means, 
and  therefore  to  a  wider  gratification  of  app< •:' 
and  tastes,  would  be  at  once  recognized  as  a  public 
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benefactor ;  while  an  individual  who  should  disclose 
the  fact,  that  in  some  far-off  future,  kingdoms  and 
crowns  awaited  those  who  would  accept  them,  de- 
pending only  on  compliance  with  certain  easy  and 
in  no  wise  disagreeable  conditions,  might  be  tolera- 
ted in  his  talk,  but  would  hardly  win  the  regard 
given  to  him  who  secured  for  his  townsmen  the  in- 
finitely inferior  but  present  benefaction. 

CORRECTING    THE   MISTAKE. 

Two  considerations  are  absolutely  essential  to 
correct  this  false  opinion,  this  under-estimate,  and 
place  the  profession  where  it  should  be  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people,  and  thus  secure  for  the  indi- 
viduals who  depend  upon  it  for  the  support  of 
themselves  and  families,  the  pecuniary  rewards  to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled, 

FIRST, 

Looking  at  the  matter  merely  from  a  money 
stand-point,  there  is  no  profession  that  brings  so 
much  actual  wealth  to  a  community  as  the  Minis- 
terial. 

Consider  two  separate  localities,  each  having 
equal  facilities  for  business,  each  being  equally  de- 
sirable for  residences  in  the  matter  of  health,  con- 
venience of  access,  and  such  other  natural  charac- 
teristics as  serve  to  make  a  locality  inviting.  One 
has  a  commodious  and  tasteful,  if  not  elegant 
house  of  worship,  where  the  truths  of  Divine 
Revelation  are  statedly,  clearly,  fearlessly,  and  ac- 
ceptably taught,  with  the  accessories  of  song  and 
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Sunday  school ;  where  most  of  the  community  find 
rare  enjoyment  as  well  as  intellectual  and  spiritual 
growth  in  the  Sabbath  service,  and  whence  be- 
nign social  as  well  as  sacred  influences  spread. 
The  other  has  no  church,  no  preaching,  no  prayer, 
no  song,  no  Sunday  school,  no  enjoyment  of  the 
Lord's  day  but  what  comes  of  idleness  and  lust,  no 
social  communion  except  such  as  brutes  or  savages 
might  have.  Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  a 
difference  in  the  price  of  property  in  these  locali- 
ties? If  building  lots  were  sold  in  the  one  at  ten 
dollars  a  foot,  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  they  would 
bring  ten  cents  in  the  other? 

One  of  the  shrewdest  speculators  in  Western 
lands,  a  man  whose  fortune  approximates,  if  it  has 
not  already  reached  millions,  reserves  land  in 
the  center  of  his  paper  villages  or  cities  for  a 
church,  and  when  circumstances  seem  to  warrant 
the  outlay,  builds  one  at  his  own  expense.  It  is 
not  the  soil  that  sells  the  land,  but  the  prospective 
privileges,  and  among  them,  that  of  the  Gospel 
stands  highest,  and  is  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents 
as  the  most  valuable. 

This  then  is  a  fact,  patent  to  every  body,  that 
public  worship,  with  the  necessary  temple  wherein 
to  offer  it,  with  its  usual  accessories,  adds  value  to 
property  in  a  Christian  country  everywhere  and 
under  all  circumstances,  in  short,  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree,  gives  value  to  what  would  otherwise 
be  comparatively  worthless. 
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SECOND. 

The  general  character  of  a  community  is  largely 
made  by  Pulpit  ministrations  or  ruined  by  the  lack 
of  them.  The  fact  that  a  congregation  assembles 
each  Sabbath  and  listens  to  the  exposition  of  truth 
makes  the  man  who  never  enters  the  church  better 
— prevents  personal  and  unseemly  indulgences,  and 
keeps  him  from  public  sins  which  he  would  other- 
wise commit,  and  thus,  while  banishing  from  society 
and  from  sight  much  that  would  be  disgusting, 
saves  the  tewn  or  city  large  costs,  beside  giving 
security  to  property  which  would  otherwise  be  in 
constant  peril.  This  is  entirely  outside  of  the  spe- 
cial mission  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  of  equal 
benefit  to  both  saint  and  sinner. 

Since  therefore  these  are  the  facts,  is  it  justice 
to  ask  the  individual  who  makes  property  valu- 
able, restrains  human  passions,  gives  security  to  so- 
ciety, not  to  mention  the  delights  of  the  family, 
and  stability  in  the  State,  to  work  merely  for  a  por- 
tion of  what  the  same  brain  and  the  same  culture 
would  command  if  devoted  to  other  and  far  less 
valuable  and  beneficent  labor. 

Since  even  the  poorest  pretense  of  worship, 
with  its  usual  accompaniments,  adds  value  to  the 
real  and  personal  estate  of  every  community,  as 
well  as  in  other  ways  making-  life  desirable,  so 
property  everywhere  bears  a  price  which  more  or 
less  completely  corresponds  with  the  character  and 
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quality  of  the  Pulpit  ministrations.  In  a  financial 
sense,  therefore,  a  minister  may  be  worth  to  a  Parish 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  half  that,  or  five  times 
that. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  point  where  it  is  fitting 
that  we 

CONSIDER    THE    MINISTER, 

and  the  elements  in  him  and  his  labor  necessary  to 
make  both  of  value. 

Appreciating  somewhat,  though  far  too  little  the 
considerations  we  have  mentioned,  all  ecclesiastical 
societies  esteem  certain  characteristics  essential  to 
make  Pulpit  ministrations  and  Parochial  labor  valua- 
ble. 

Speaking  therefore  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
Parish,  and  wishing  to  do  justice  to  both  Pulpit 
and  Pew,  let  me  say  at  the  outset,  that  in  negotia- 
ting for  a  preacher,  committees  or  agents  always 
consider  the  office  of  the  ministry  not  a  sacrifice, 
but  a  trade.  Any  talc  therefore  about  " a  call  to 
preach"  or  special  pc\*sonal  consecration,  coming 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  cannot  perform  the 
duties  that  appertain  to  the  profession  witli  accept- 
ance, is  accounted  as  simply  cant.  An  ignorant 
boor  may  consider  himself  u  elected"  to  this  >p»'cial 
work,  but  he  must  excuse  others  for  refusin 
recognize  his  claims  by  paying  him  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  folly. 

In  the  first  place,  no  man  should  study  then] 
with  a  view  to  making  preaching  a  business, 
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has  not  some  natural  gifts  that  fit  him  for  a  public 
instructor.  Systems  of  religion  can  be  learned,  but 
a  pleasant  manner  never  wholly  comes  of  cultiva- 
tion. We  can  educate  the  brain,  but  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  teach  a  bungling  tongue  to  pronounce 
silvery  sentences.  Most  men  can  construct  para- 
graphs, but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  pack  them 
with  pungent  thought. 

The  Preacher  therefore  must  have  an  original  and 
natural  adaptation  to  his  business,  and  if  he  is  to 
attain  the  largest  success,  this  adaptation  must  be 
understood  to  include  all  excellences  of  manner, 
mind  and  heart. 

Next  comes 

THOROUGH   PREPARATION. 

And  this  includes  not  only  what  belongs  to  his 
special  vocation,  I  ut  all  study  that  will  increase  his 
intellectual  ability,  with  all  knowledge  which  will 
help  him  to  deepen  an  impression  by  the  state- 
ment of  a  fact  or  fix  it  forever  by  an  apt  illustra- 
tion. 

Formerly,  clergymen  were  accorded  respect  and 
received  considerate  hearing  chiefly  because  of  their 
professional  character,  and  not  their  intellectual 
standing ;  but  since  the  Platform  denies  to  the  Pul- 
pit the  exclusive  right  to  the  people's  ear,  a  minis- 
ter must  be  a  scholar  and  an  orator  as  well  as  a  man 
and  Christian,  or  else  have  some  native  gifts  which 
eminently  fit  him  for  his  special  work. 
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Equally  important  is  the  possession  of 

COMMON   SENSE, 

together  with  that  indefinable  something  which 
comes  of  attrition  with  other  minds  and  other  men — 
roughing  it,  as  we  say — something  which  can  only 
be  acquired  by  the  closest  observation  and  more  or 
less  of  experience.  Talent  or  culture  is  of  little  con- 
sequence unless  it  can  be  made  available  for  the 
edification  and  help  of  the  common  people,  and  the 
common  people  are  the  many,  the  uncommon  peo- 
ple the  few. 

Having  this  natural  ability  and  these  acquire- 
ments, a  man  proposing  to  enter  the  profession, 
must  make  up  his  mind  at  the  outset  to  do  his  very 
best,  making  the  most  of  his  education,  his 
perience,  his  time,  his  brain,  his  heart,  and  that  not 
for  a  day,  but  for  life.  Excellence  wins  every- 
where and  every  time.  We  do  not  employ  a  poor 
lawyer  when  we  can  get  a  good  one,  especially  if 
the  case  is  of  consequence ;  or  a  poor  doctor  when 
our  child  is  dying,  even  if  his  services  are  offered  at 
half  price. 

Just  so  with  the  ministerial  profcss'on.    As  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  best  man,  in  the  all-embracing  signifi- 
cance of  that  word,  will  get  the  best  position   and 
the  best  pay;  and  thus  it  must  be,  and  will   bo,  so 
long  as  the  ministry  is  elective,  and  a  minister's 
vices  as  much  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale  as  ll. 
of  a  stage-driver  or  boot-black. 
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We  come  now  to 

NEGOTIATIONS. 

When  a  man  has  prepared  himself  for  the  minis- 
try, *he  should  treat  with  the  agents  of  a  society  as  a 
man  would  who  has  skill  in  composition  with  the 
managing  Editor  of  a  New  York  Journal,  stating 
his  price  for  his  service,  which  the  proposing  party 
is  at  liberty  to  give  or  decline. 

Not  unfrequently  when  a  candidate  is  approached, 
his  first  inquiry  is,  u  How  much  do  you  pay  ?  " — 
not  proposing  to  rate  his  own  services  as  he  should, 
but  anxious  to  ascertain  the  custom  of  the  society 
which  proposes  to  employ  him,  at  the  same  time 
implying  a  willingness  to  accept  what  they  are 
pleased  to  offer — an  ignoble  surrender  of  the 
Preacher's  manhood. 

Why  this  should  be  so,  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 
Why  it  is  so  may  possibly  be  accounted  for,  from 
the  fact  that  in  other  times,  and  to  some  extent  now, 
men  enter  the  ministry  with  the  idea  that  God  will 
take  care  of  them,  and  hence  they  have  little  occa- 
sion to  assess  values,  or  be  anything  more  than  a 
passive  party  in  making  a  bargain — a  whim  as 
ridiculous  as  it  is  absurd.  God  will  take  care  of 
them,  but  only  so  far  as  in  giving  the  people  some- 
thing of  positive  value,  they  receive  therefor  proper 
pay.  A  man  might  as  well  expect  that  his  table 
would  be  constantly  covered  with  palatable  and  in- 
viting food  without  thought  or  volition  of  his  own  by 
a  perpetual  miracle,  as  to  think  that  the  men  of 
this  age  will  show  special  favor  to  a  man  because 
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he  calls  himself  "The  Servant  of  God,"  just  what 
every  man  ought  to  be,  and  not  one  more  than  an- 
other. The  sooner  a  minister  comes  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct perception  of  the  important  truth,  that  he  will 
be  obliged  to  take  care  of  himself,  the  better. 

There  should  be  a  mutual  conference,  and  a 
mutual  bargain,  which  should  embrace  full  specifi- 
cations so  distinct  that  misunderstanding  is  imp* 
ble ; — and  when  once  the  contract  is  consummated, 
each  party  is  bound  to  discharge  his  part  of  the 
agreement  with  as  much  promptness  and  precision 
as  would  characterize  any  other  purely  business 
transaction. 

Then  the  salary  should  be  so  much  money,  not 
part  money  and  part  promises.  All  the  miserable 
humbug  of  donations,  which  are  discounted  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  when  the  cash  amount  of  the 
salary  is  named,  should  be  done  away  with  forever. 
They  imply  that  the  minister  is  a  beneficiary — can- 
not quite  earn  his  living,  and  out  of  sympathy  for 
him  in  his  good-natured  inability,  or  pity  on  his 
family,  the  community  are  willing  to  help  him,  sup- 
posing that  the  donation  comes  to  more  than  it 
costs ;  whereas,  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty,  the 
minister  is  giving  the  people  double  the  value  that 
they  pay  him  for,  if  not  making  them  a  donation 
of  some  hundreds  a  year  which  he  might  receive 
by  preaching  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  the 

AMOUNT   OF   SALARY, 

no  specific  sum  can  be  named.     Some  Parishes  are 
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able  to  do  far  more  than  others,  and  in  the  infinite 
diversity  of  gifts,  each  can  find  the  individual  best 
suited  to  their  needs  and  best  able  to  live  upon 
what  they  pay.  One  rule  should  govern  all  eccle- 
siastical societies,  and  that  is,  they  should  raise  for 
church  and  charitable  purposes  all  the  money 
compatible  with  their  pecuniary  condition.  Minis- 
ters on  the  other  hand,  always  doing  their  best, 
should  demand  the  highest  price  that  services  of 
their  kind  will  bring,  assuring  themselves  and  the 
people,  as  they  may,  that  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  they  give  more  than  they  get. 

u  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  that 
hire  should  be  ample  for  present  support  and  future 
emergency.  No  man,  much  less  a  preacher,  should 
live  a  year  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  active 
life,  without  laying  aside  something  for  a  time  com- 
ing, when  further  work  will  be  impossible,  but  costs 
of  living  will  continue,  if  they  do  not  increase. 

We  need  hardly  add,  that  economy  in  the  minis- 
ter's family  is  quite  as  important  as  in  the  Parish 
homes,  and  that  no  congregation  will  willingly  sup- 
port a  minister  whose  style  of  living  is  much  above 
the  general  average  of  theirs. 

DISSATISFACTION. 

When  the  minister  becomes  dissatisfied  with  his 
salary,  he  should  openly  atod  plainly  tell  the  people 
so,  not  from  the  Pulpit,  but  in  a  public  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose.  Men  will  accord  to  a 
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proposition  when  they  can  discuss  it,  which  they 
would  endlessly  spurn  if  presented  when  the  talk 
must  necessarily  be  all  on  one  side. 

A  minister  should  not  be  SQ  circumscribed  in  his 
attainments  as  to  preclude  his  earning  a  living  in 
some  other  business  or  in  some  other  profession.  It 
would  amazingly  add  to  the  independence  of  the 
Pulpit,  and  extend  the  knowledge  of  what  a  good 
minister  is  worth,  if  instead  of  there  being  fre- 
quently several  applications  for  the  same  place, 
there  were  several  applications  for  the  same  man : 
and  until  there  are  some  pulpits  so  long  vacant  or  so 
miserably  filled  as  to  demonstrate  to  men  of  the 
world  that  they  cannot  afford  to  get  preaching  for 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  still  less  to  have 
none  at  all,  the  present  inadequate  support  will  con- 
tinue to  be  to  a  considerable  extent  universal. 

HINTS   TO   MINISTERS. 

Sermons  to  be  valuable  to  the  hearer  and  preacher 
both,  in  all  senses,  must  carry  the  Pulpit  down  to 
the  Pew,  or  bring  the  Pew  up  to  the  Pulpit.  We 
worship  what  is  above  us.  We  love  what  is  on  a 
level  with  us,  and  nearest  ourselves. 


There  are  several  avepues  to  a  hearer's  heart; 
that  hardest  and  least  likely  to  be  found  is  through 
the  intellect;  that  easiest,  is  through  the  sympathies 
and  the  affections. 
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Sermons  to  be  prized,  must  be  remembered,  and 
a  man  never  can  recollect  what  he  can  not  hear,  or 
hearing,  can  not  understand. 


Always  seek  first  to  please  the  Master ;  next,  to 
do  your  duty ;  and  third,  to  satisfy  yourself;  and 
in  so  doing,  there  is  far  greater  reason  to  expect 
that  the  hearers  will  be  pleased,  than  if  you  plan 
for  their  approbation  while  writing  your  sermon. 


The  children  of  a  Parish  are  not  only  the  hope  of 
the  church  and  the  world,  but  the  hope  of  the 
preacher.  No  father  will  vote  to  dismiss  a  minister, 
or  against  increasing  the  salary  of  one,  whom  his 
boy  loves. 

A  minister  can  do  more  to  bind  himself  to  a  so- 
ciety and  a  society  to  him,  in  the  fields  or  work- 
shops of  his  parishioners,  than  in  his  study ;  though  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  in  both  places  is  desirable. 


There  are  just  as  many  souls  saved  by  a  man  who 
means  business  every  time,  who  looks  after  himself 
as  he  should  and  his  work  as  he  is  obligated  to,  as 
there  are  by  those  who  assume  to  give  themselves  so 
wholly  to  uthe  work,"  that  in  their  neglect  of  many 
things  they  make  themselves  an  offense  to  a  portion 
of  every  community. 
30 
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An  extra  sermon  and  nine  common  ones  are  better 
than  ten,  all  of  which  are  good,  but  none  above  a 
general  average ;  and  the  more  excellent  the  good 
one,  the  longer  time  may  be  safely  taken  to  prepare 
another. 


Variety  is  universally  acceptable.  An  occasional 
talk  on  some  present,  every-day  topic,  is  better  than 
to  always  address  the  congregation  upon  themes  as 
threadbare  as  they  are  sacred. 


Those  ministers  always  live  longest  in  the  affec- 
tions of  a  people  who  have  done  the  most  good. 
We  admire  brilliancy.  We  remember  and  recom- 
pense benefits. 

Men  will  bear  and  even  appropriate  terrible 
truths  when  they  logically  follow  a  course  of  rea- 
soning; but  will  remember,  and  resent  as  a  personal 
affront,  reproof  when  dragged  in,  even  if  known  to 
be  merited. 

It  was  a  good  saying  of  an  ancient  preacher, 
"  Lord,  send  me  learning  enough  that  I  may  preach 
plain  enough." 

While  some  ministers  desire  only  to  store  their 
heads  and  discourse  fluently,  the  true  minister's  idea 
is  to  save  himself  and  those  who  hear  him. 
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A  learned  lecturer  on  the  Art  of  Preaching  has 
remarked,  "  there  are  two  or  three  little  maxims  of 
common  sense  which  materially  affect  the  discourse. 
When  you  begin  to  preach,  do  as  you  do  also  when 
you  begin  to  drive — not  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour  at  starting.  No,  a  very  good  horse,  perhaps, 
but  for  the  first  five  or  ten  minutes  even  two  miles 
an  hour  may  be  best.  'Begin  low?  said  old  Dr. 
Leifchild,  4  and  Proceed  slow.'  Very  much  has  this 
to  do  with  the  preservation  of  your  own  mind  in  a 
state  of  cool  and  self-possessed  equability  and  firm- 
ness. Thousands  of  good  sermons  have  been  lost 
because  they  have  been  begun  in  a  hurry.  All 
things  are  badly  done,  done  in  a  hurry,  but  espe- 
cially sermons.  Take  it  coolly  at  first ;  be  very  still 
within  yourself.  Your  remarks  may  be  common- 
place— or  if  impressive,  still  then  very  clear  and 
calm." 

A  minister  should  be  careful  to  grow  as  fast  as 
his  congregation. 

Every  preacher,  says  Rowland  Hill,  should  have 
these  three  qualifications: — 1,  A  little  good  sense 
in  his  head.  2,  Plenty  of  good  grace  in  his  heart. 
3,  A  good  competent  knowledge  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

That  man  is  a  bad  preacher  in  the  pulpit  who  is 
not  a  good  preacher  out  of  it.  The  minister  should 
preach  by  what  he  is,  as  well  as  by  what  he  says. 


CHAPTER    LL 


MONEY   IN    MEDICINE. 

,EW  if  any  professions  are  older  or  more  hon- 
orable than  that  of  the  Physician.  Since  sin 
brought  death  into  the  world,  men  have  sought  to 
escape  from  its  power  as  long  as  possible,  and  withal, 
to  make  the  most  of  the  life  of  which  disease  is  an 
attendant,  and  dying  the  inevitable  end.  And  so, 
from  the  beginning  of  our  race,  whether  among 
savage,  half  civilized,  civilized  or  enlightened  na- 
tions, the  individual  who  could  add  to  man's  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  or  protract  his  lease  of  it,  has  been 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  not  unfrequently  received 
distinguished  honor. 

Conscious  of  the  inherent  desire  of  the  human 
race  for  health  and  longevity,  two  classes  of  men 
have  aimed  to  profit  by  this  universal  want — those 
who,  previously  prepared  by  a  long  course  of  study, 
give  thought  and  skill  to  the  curing  of  diseases; 
who  apply  an  honest  remedy  to  a  real  disease  with 
care  and  solicitude  and  watchfulness,  seeking  hon- 
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estly  to  benefit  the  patient,  and  having  done  this  to 
receive  proper  pay  therefor ;  and  those  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  prey  either  upon  the  fears  or  hopes  of 
mankind — magnify  temporary  ailments  into  chronic 
complaints — suggest  sicknesses  in  order  to  prescribe 
imaginary  remedies,  and  thus  beguile  from  the 
pockets  of  the  unsuspecting  and  unwary,  and  what 
is  worse,  the  ignorant,  money  for  which  they  have 
not  given  an  equivalent 

This  last  class  has  met  with  no  small  measure 
of  success  from  the  first.  There  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  man,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  ac- 
cepts the  improbable,  provided  it  has  about  it  an 
air  ol  honesty,  and  makes  exorbitant  demands  on 
his  faith.  Of  two  men,  one  a  charlatan,  and  the 
other  honest  and  skillful  in  his  profession,  the  former 
would  be  employed  by  a  man  with  an  incurable 
disease,  if  he  should  pronounce  his  recovery  certain 
under  his  treatment ;  if  the  other  with  less  effron- 
tery, but  far  more  real  ability  to  treat  the  case, 
should  only  say— "  I  will  do  what  I  can,  hoping 
for  the  best,  but  promising  nothing." 

PATENT   MEDICINES 

are  an  outgrowth  of  the  present  century,  or  more 
correctly  speaking,  of  the  last  twenty -five  years. 
Some  ailment  that  is  common  among  mankind,  is 
fixed  upon  by  the  incipient  vendor,  and  then,  some 
specific  remedy  for  that  specific  disease,  under  the 
guise  of  secrecy  as  to  its  constituent  parts,  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  by  the  most 
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elaborate,  systematic  and  persistent  advertising,  un- 
til, if  both  pluck  and  purse  hold  out,  it  will  at 
length  come  to  pass  that  nearly  every  family  in  the 
land  is  subject  to  that  peculiar  ailment,  and  think- 
ing they  need  the  remedy,  will  buy  and  use  it. 

Leaving  all  opinion  with  regard  to  the  morality 
of  business  of  this  sort,  to  be  expressed  by  others, 
the  two  things  that  underlie  success  in  this  business 
are — some  common  disease  with  its  advertisable 
remedy,  and  then  time,  capital,  courage.  Some 
common  disease  is  necessary,  for  the  reason  that  no 
one  will  pay  for  a  remedy  for  something  which  he 
knows  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  afflicted  witL 
He  will  buy  and  pay  for  a  remedy  for  a  disease 
from  which  he  is  not  at  present  suffering,  but  which 
he  is  liable  to,  and  of  whose  incipient  development 
the  suggestion  of  a  specific  will  many  times  satisfy 
him. 

TIME  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  subject  be- 
fore the  minds  of  the  people.  No  man  changes 
practices  or  habits  of  thinking  in  a  day,  and  a  man 
who  has  employed  a  regularly  educated  physician 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time  even  after  a 
remedy  for  some  given  disease  is  brought  to  his 
notice. 

CAPITAL  is  necessary,  because  advertising  at  the 
outset  costs.  It  is  all  out,  and  no  in.  Men  have 
spent  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  before  receiving 
a  dime  in  return,  and  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
before  the  business  payed ;  but  if  the  conditions 
above  mentioned  both  existed,  and  the  remedy  was 
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something  that  was  even  partial  in  its  curative  quali- 
ties, success  was  eventually  secured. 

COURAGE  is  necessary,  for  the  reason  that  few  men 
can  see  a  fortune  paid  away — scattered  as  it  were  to 
the  winds — sent  out  in  little  three  line  or  ten  line 
suggestions  to  buy  some  medicine,  or  in  conformity 
with  recent  and  almost  universal  practice — painted 
or  pasted  on  to  rocks  and  fences  and  trees  and 
stumps  the  world  over,  without  such  overwhelming 
doubts  of  final  success  that  the  undertaking  is  many 
times  a  failure,  not  of  necessity,  but  because  not 
prosecuted  until  persistence  compelled  public  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  always  the  last  few  thousand  dollars  that 
settles  the  matter,  as  it  is  the  last  fractions  of  an 
ounce  that  turn  the  apothecary's  scales. 

After  men  begin  to  buy,  then  comes  the  harvest ; 
and  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  other  things  being 
equal,  it  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  previous 
sowing. 

But  leaving  consideration  of  the  subject  as 
it  applies  to  making  money  out  of  the  credulity  of 
mankind,  and  taking  up  the  regular  business  of  the 
Physician,  three  things  are  necessary  to  his  success. 

First,  He  must  have 

NATURAL  ENDOWMENTS. 

fitting  him  for  the  profession. 

Among  the  natural  endowments  that  may  be  men- 
tioned, is  an  inborn  desire  to  search  into  the  origin 
of  diseases,  and  apply  the  proper  remedies — some- 
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thing  that  would  lead  a  boy  to  unjoint  the  legs  of 
a  cat  for  the  pleasure  of  putting  them  right  again, 
or  dissect  a  dead  hen  or  pig  to  give  him  some  in- 
sight into  their  anatomical  structure — the  actual  be- 
ginning of  more  than  one  man  who  has  afterwards 
dazzled  the  world  with  his  professional  skill. 

A  man  with  no  natural  bias  for  a  profession  may 
attain  some  eminence  in  it,  but  not  the  greatest. 
Rules  carefully  and  persistently  studied  will  help  a 
clown  to  declaim  with  acceptance,  but  they  never 
will  make  him  an  orator.  So  a  man  who  proposes 
hereafter  to  stand  on  the  highest  round  of  the  pro- 
iessional  ladder  must  have  at  the  outset  a  natural 
aptitude  for  the  business. 

To  meet  the  advanced  demands  of  the  age  ho 
must  also  have  a  thorough  education.  Voltaire  once 
sarcastically  defined  a  physician  as  "  one  who  poured 
drugs,  of  which  he  knew  little,  into  a  body  of  which 
he  knew  less."  Education  and  study  are  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  self-respect  and  the  confidence  of 
those  who  are  to  employ  him.  A  man  who  knows 
what  he  is  doing  himself,  conveys  that  fact  to  others, 
without  telling  them  in  so  many  words,  and  having 
confidence  in  himself,  he  begets  it  in  them. 

RESPONDING    TO    CALLS. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  professional  life  let  him 
adopt  this  rule, — always  respond  to  every  call  as 
soon  after  he  is  sent  for  as  possible,  and  at  the  time 
mentioned. 

One  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  success  is 
the  questioning  in  the  mind  of  the  physician  whether 
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he  cannot  get  along  by  sending  medicine  to  the 
patient  whom  he  knows  never  will  pay,  instead  of 
appropriating  the  time  needed  to  make  and  continue 
the  visits. 

In  the  range  of  each  physician's  practice  there 
are  many  families  that  are  hopelessly  poor.  Being 
poor  they  are  more  likely  to  be  diseased,  and  never 
expecting  to  pay,  they  are  always,  partly  from 
ignorance  and  partly  from  some  other  causes,  send- 
ing for  the  "  doctor."  Of  course  few  physicians 
under  such  circumstances  are  inclined  to  respond, 
especially  if  the  case  is  in  the  country  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  physician's  residence.  But  it  is 
never  safe,  never  best,  to  slight  one  of  these  calls. 
Every  poor  man  has  some  one  that  he  associates 
with,  some  one  to  whom  he  will  tell  the  story  of 
attentions  or  neglect.  Beside,  his  wife  or  his  child 
is  as  dear  to  him  as  the  wife  or  child  of  his  richer 
neighbor,  and  if  the  doctor  attends  one  family  and 
not  the  other,  enmity  is  awakened  which  nothing 
can  change,  and  which  will  be  infinitely  more  costly 
than  prompt  attention  when  attention  is  required. 

A   MOST   IMPORTANT     MATTER. 

In  every  case,  a  physician  should  always  appear 
at  the  house  of  his  patient  just  at  the  hour  and  if 
possible  at  the  minute  previously  promised.  No 
one  thing  is  more  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  and 
successful  practice  than  promptness, — doing  every 
time  just  as  you  say,  and  at  the  time  you  say. 
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Consider  that  perhaps  a  person  is  in  extreme  suf- 
fering from  some  unknown  cause.  The  physician 
has  been  sent  for,  and  the  messenger  has  brought 
back  intelligence  that  he  will  be  at  the  house  of  the 
sick  person  at  a  specified  time.  The  fact  that  the 
doctor  is  coming,  helps  the  patient  bear  his  pain, 
for  the  reason  that  we  can  all  endure  better  what 
we  hope  will  soon  end,  or  at  least  what  will  soon  be 
understood  than  what  may  indefinitely  continue, 
while  of  its  cause  we  are  doomed  to  remain  in 
ignorance. 

At  length  the  hour  comes,  but  no  physician.  In- 
quiries as  to  the  reasons  for  his  delay  soon  give 
place  to  the  expression  of  doubts  as  to  his  coming 
at  all.  The  calmness  of  the  suffering  man  or  wo- 
man or  child,  is  changed  to  nervous  and  perhaps 
feverish  anxiety.  Every  pain  which  previously  had 
but  partially  asserted  its  power  starts  up  afresh, 
while  numerous  new  ones,  born  of  unrest,  begin 
to  torment  and  agonize  the  uneasy  perplexed  indi- 
vidual. 

An  hour  after  the  time,  or  two  hours  after,  or  the 
next  day,  the  physician  comes.  Of  course  he  has 
some  excuse,  which  he  tries  to  put  in  place  of  his 
lack  of  fidelity  to  his  word,  but  tries  in  vain.  lie 
is  himself  disconcerted,  the  patient  disgusted,  the 
disease  helped  in  its  progress,  and  the  matter  for- 
ever settled,  however  skillful  the  physician  may  be. 
that  when  that  person  is  sick  the  next  time,  somr 
man  will  be  called  who  will  come  when  he  prom- 
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ises,  whatever  his  merits  or  demands  as  a  medical 
adviser  may  be. 

Men  can  bear  and  will  bear  what  they  become 
involved  in  themselves ;  but  they  will  not  bear  any 
augmentation  of  their  distress  in  consequence  of 
unnecessary  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
they  apply  for  help. 

A   WORTHY   EXAMPLE. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful 
practitioners  in  New  England,  told  the  writer,  that 
in  forty  years  practice  he  had  never  run  over  his 
time  to  exceed  thirty  minutes,  when  he  had  pledged 
his  word  that  he  would  be  at  a  place  at  a  certain 
hour ;  and  in  at  least  eighty  cases  in  a  hundred,  he 
made  his  appearance  earlier  than  he  promised,  to 
his  patient's  great  satisfaction  and  not  unfrequently 
great  delight. 

NIGHT    OR   DAY. 

It  is  important  that  a  physician  should  respond 
to  calls  in  the  night  with  as  much  promptness 
as  to  those  made  in  the  day.  It  is  intensely 
disagreeable  to  leave  a  comfortable  home  and 
comfortable  bed  to  ride  perhaps  a  half  a  dozen 
miles  with  the  thermometer  below  zero,  or  the  mire 
above  the  horse's  fet-locks,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  is  some  one  waiting  for  your  coming  with 
an  agony  of  desire,  perhaps,  which  cannot  be  put 
into  words,  and  who  ever  after  will  remember  his 
physician's  midnight  ride  with  a  satisfaction  which 
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will   settle   the  matter  of  his   friendship   and  his 
patronage. 

HONESTY   THE   BEST    POLICY. 

It  is  always  best  to  be  honest  with  patients. 
The  man  whom  the  sick  sufferer  can  trust,  is  the 
man  whom  the  sufferer  wants  at  his  bedside,  what- 
ever he  may  tell  him  as  to  the  probabilities  or 
doubts  in  his  case.  Five  persons  out  of  six  want 
to  know  the  truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  although 
disagreeable  facts  may  not,  should  not  be  forced 
upon  the  mind,  when  a  doctor  is  asked  by  a  patient 
as  to  his  prospects,  he  should  be  honestly  told. 

Especially  should  the  physician  be  honest  with 
the  friends  of  the  patient.  A  watchful,  loving,  and 
perhaps  nervous  wife  will  thank  a  doctor  for 
telling  her  kindly  that  her  husband  or  child  is 
in  danger,  and  thus  giving  her  time  for  two  things— 
to  call  in  other  advice  if  she  deems  it  necessary  or 
expedient  or  wise — and  especially,  contemplate  the 
termination  of  a  life  that  is  to  throw  a  shadow  over 
her  own  forever. 

Consider  carefully  one  thing  with  regard  to 

THE   COLLECTION    OF    BILLS. 

Always  charge  each  man,  rich  or  poor,  a  fair 
sum  for  medical  attendance.  If  he  is  able,  and 
satisfied  with  your  fidelity  to  him  or  his  family, 
he  will  willingly  pay  you.  If  he  is  poor,  ymi 
can  frequently  secure  afar  <rroat' r  < -fi'ort  to  j 
if  when  presenting  your  bill  you  tell  him,  if  he 
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will  pay  half  you  will  give  him  a  receipt  for  the 
whole. 

One  of  the  most  successful  physicians  in  the 
United  States — a  man  who  never  neglected  the 
poor,  bound  them  to  him  and  collected. a  vast 
amount  of  money  from  them,  by  charging  them 
fully  at  the  outset,  and  then  making  them  a  pres- 
ent of  a  third  or  half,  or  three-quarters,  as  seemed 
to  him  best.  They  were  generally  willing  to  pay  the 
specified  part ;  whereas,  if  he  had  presented  the 
whole  bill,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  would  have 
got  nothing,  and  by  offending  their  pride,  lost  their 
patronage. 

BIDE   YOUR    TIME. 

It  is  never  best  to  ask  payment  of  any  man  .when 
you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  pay.'  A  man  once  dunned  becomes  sus- 
picious that  you  are  proposing  to  repeat  the  de- 
mand every  time  you  see  him,  and  this  makes  him 
uneasy  and  unhappy,  and  not  unfrequently  forces 
him  in  order  to  preserve  his  self-respect,  to  send  for 
another  physician. 

By  watching  opportunities,  men  may  be  ap- 
proached at  proper,  favorable  times,  and  thus  pay- 
ment be  secured  when  otherwise  there  would  be 
failure  at  the  time,  and  final  loss. 

If  a  man  cannot  pay  when  asked,  it  is  usually 
best  to  name  some  specified  time  when  you  shall 
need  the  money,  and  when,  you  hope  it  'will  be  con- 
venient for  him  to  pay.  This  prevents  any  sus- 
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picions  of  a  disagreeable  character,  and  suggests  to 
the  man  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  when  the 
day  arives. 

PROFESSIONAL    UPRIGHTNESS. 

Making  money  by  the  practice  of  medicine,  pre- 
supposes one  other  thing — professional  honesty,  the 
earnest  attempt  to  cure  all  diseases,  or  assist  nature 
in  her  efforts  to  do  so  in  the  least  possible  time,  and 
with  the  least  possible  expense.  Because  a  man  is 
rich,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  his  bed 
if  it  is  possible  to  get  him  off  it,  one  day  longer  than 
the  poorest  man  in  the  town  ;  and  yet  not  a  few 
men  claiming  eminence  in  their  profession,  permit 
the  world  to  judge  that  where  there  is  money,  the 
visits  are  not  unfrequently  prolonged  beyond  what 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

A  faithful,  skillful  physician  demands  generous 
expressions  of  consideration  and  sympathy  from  all. 
At  the  best  he  is  the 

SERVANT    OF    THE    COMMUNITY, 

never  having  a  moment  he  can  call  his  own,  subject 
to  abuse  at  the  hands  of  rivals  who  desire  his  busi- 
ness, and  not  unfrequently  the  object  of  unjust 
criticism  because  the  world  cannot  see  the  reason 
of  his  failure  to  cure  some  person  who  was  the 
idol  of  a  family  or  needed  in  society.  Moreover, 
a  physician's  bills  are  generally  the  hardest  to 
collect,  men  seeming  to  think  that  the  Doctor 
stands  about  in  the  same  relation  to  their  pocket 
book  as  the  Tax  Collector,  and  that  the  least 
that  will  satisfy  him  and  the  slowest  possible 
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payment  of  that  little  is  a  dictate  of  prudence  and 
economy,  and  not  an  outrage  upon  a  public  servant, 
who,  if  he  is  a  good  physician,   earns  generally 
double  what  he  asks  for  his  services. 
Sometimes  the 

REWARD   FOR  A  PHYSICIAN'S  SERVICES 

comes  from  an  unexpected  source.     There  is  some- 
thing sometimes  better  than  currency. 

During  the  late  war,  a  son  of  a  physician,  a 
young  man  of  great  promise,  whom  the  father 
was  looking  forward  to  as  the  solace  and  support 
of  his  own  declining  years,  entered  the  service  as  a 
common  soldier,  and  in  the  terrible  battle  of  An- 
tietam  was  mortally  wounded.  Lingering  for  sev- 
eral days,  a  comrade  watched  over  him  with  the 
most  kind  and  patient  and  anxious  and  tender  so- 
licitude. At  length  the  father,  summoned  to  attend 
his  sick  son,  arrived  in  time  to  see  him  die.  The 
next  morning  the  sorrow- stricken  parent  visited  the 
tent  of  the  young  man,  whose  attentions  had  been 
so  timely  and  so  constant,  and  offered  him  money 
for  his  services,  which  he  quietly  refused.  Pressing 
upon  him  a  well-filled  purse,  the  soldier  again 
answered  "No,"  and  in  explanation  of  his  conduct, 
said: 

"Doctor?  Do  you  remember  a  poor  woman  whom 
you  attended  for  several  months  living  in  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  town  of  K,  a  half  mile  from  the 
main  road,  with  three  pairs  of  bars  between  that 
and  her  humble  dwelling  ?  Do  you  remember  that 
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every  alternate  day  you  were  there  at  about  the 
same  hour,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  the  lone 
woman,  who  had  seemed  to  be  weighed  down  with 
some  great  grief,  told  you,  that  for  all  your  kind- 
ness she  should  probably  never  be  able  to  pay  you 
a  farthing,  even  if  she  recovered,  and  if  she  died, 
there  would  ber  nothing  left  above  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  a  decent  burial  ?  And  that  you  took  her 
skinny  work-worn  hand  in  yours  and  said,  "pay  or 
no  pay,  I  will  visit  you  so  long  as  my  coming  will 
be  a  comfort  or  a  good,"  and  that  the  sick  woman 
sobbed,  and  you  comforted  her  with  kind  Christian 
words?  And  that  all  that  summer  you  visited 
her,  and  when  in  October  she  died,  there  was 
but  one  mourner  at  the  funeral,  and  that  was  a  boy 
who  had  sometimes  gone  with  you  to  take  out  the 
bars,  when  you  went  away  from  the  little  house, 
and  always  cared  for,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  poor, 
distressed  consumptive  ?  I  was  that  boy,  and  that 
woman  was  my  mother. 

A  good  physician  holds  a  very  important  relation 
to  any  community.  His  opportunities  for  useful- 
ness are  not  confined  to  writing  prescriptions,  or  his 
general  care  of  the  sick.  He  can  say  words  of  com- 
fort to  the  dying;  sympathize  with  the  bereaved  in 
the  hour  when  sympathy  is  most  needed ;  and  what 
is  best  of  all,  his  profession,  linking  him  to  families 
who  accept  his  medical  care,  gives  him  a  general 
influence  that  may  be  productive  of  measureless 
good. 


CHAPTER   LIL 


MONEY   IN   LAW. 

HE  study  and  practice  of  law  is  attended  with 
far  more  discouragements  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  learned  professions. 

A  man  entering  the  ministry  can  usually  find 
a  vacant  pulpit,  and  therefore  remunerative  occupa- 
tion as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  Seminary.  He  cannot 
get  the  highest  salary  until  he  has  demonstrated  his 
right  to  it,  but  he  can  earn  enough  at  the  outset  to 
give  him  a  comfortable  support. 

So  in  medicine.  The  young  doctor  can  find  some 
place  where  he  can  begin,  and  usually  r  with  care- 
fulness in  his  expenditures,  pay  his  way  the  first 
year,  rising  in  public  confidence  and  public  approval 
as  time  rolls  on  and  he  exhibits  his  wisdom  and  his 
skill. 

Not  so  with  the  lawyer.  No  matter  what  his 
natural  talent  may  be,  or  his  acquirements,  he 
stands  little  chance  of  getting  business  for  eon- 
31  (493) 
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siderable  time  after  he  is  admitted  to  the  bar;  and 
he  must  be  a  man  of  rare  parts  and  exceedingly 
favorably  situated  with  regard  to  "  friends,"  if  he 
more  than  reaches  a  good  living  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  legal  life. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  In  the  case  of 
the  preacher,  there  is  a  wide-spread  and  felt  need 
for  his  ministrations,  and  the  people,  educated  into 
the  belief  that  Sabbath  services  are  necessary  to 
the  highest  good  of  all  communities,  are  willing  to 
pay  a  laborer  of  this  sort.  And  as  the  business — 
for  one  may  speak  of  it  as  such — never  promises 
overwhelming  earthly  rewards,  there  are  fewer  who 
enter  it  than  would  under  some  other  circumstan- 
ces; so  that  thorc  are  generally  about  as  many 
places  vacant  as  there  are  men  to  fill  them,  and 
hence  a  position  may  be  at  once  secured. 

So  in  the  case  of  the  doctor.  People  must  have 
medical  treatment,  whatever  else  they  lack,  and  a 
doctor's  services  are  therefore  in  constant  demand  ; 
and  so  it  may  be  asserted  that  good  physicians  will 
always  find,  as  they  have  always  found,  ample  fields 
for  labor,  and  generally  paying  ones. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  lawyer.  Outside  of  a 
constant  demand  for  legal  papers,  and  some  simple 
legal  processes,  which  appertain  to  the  peace  of  tin 
State,  law  is  a  luxury  few  can  afford  to  indulge  in, 
and  it  is  coming  to  be  considered  not  unfreqnently 
1  he  better  way  to  submit  differences  between  men 
to  a  tribunal  which  the  parties  mutually  elect,  and 
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thus  save  the  harrassments,  delays,  and  expenses  of 
courts. 

But  when  a  case  is  to  be  tried,  where  there  is 
money  at  stake,  and  where  the  parties  are  able  to 
pay,  the  very  best  talent  is  always  sought ;  and  as 
these  are  the  trials  that  bring  to  the  advocate  money 
as  well  as  renown,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  chances 
for  a  young  or  an  indifferent  practitioner  to  be  em- 
ployed are  but  few ;  that  it  must  take  years  before 
he  can  get  even  a  five  hundred  dollar  fee,  not  to 
count  his  pay  by  the  thousands  for  a  single  case,  as 
is  common  among  the  most  popular  and  most  emi- 
nent advocates. 

The  lawyer's  path  to  fame  and  fortune,  therefore, 
is  winding  and  thorny.  It  is  proper  and  logical 
that  it  should  be  so,  for  the  few  that  reach  both, 
stand  on  an  eminence  that  overtops  the  heights  that 
other  men  may  reach.  In  the  other  professions, 
there  are  a  few  men,  whom  the  world  calls  great 
men  here  and  there,  who  receive  for  intellectual 
efforts  what  the  world  would  call  enormous  sums ; 
but  the  skillful  advocate  gets  the  largest  pay, 
and  receives  from  his  countrymen  admiration  not 
accorded  elsewhere. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  no 
young  man  should  adopt  law  as  his  profession  who 
is  not 

WILLING    TO    WORK. 

No  genius,  no  brilliancy  of  mind,  or  fascination 
of  manner  can  take  the  place  of  hard,  persistent, 
tough  study,  thinking,  arranging,  planning,  prepar- 
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ing.  And  this  labor  must  commence  wnen  the 
student  enters  the  office  of  his  instructor,  and  con- 
tinue until  full  of  honors  and  satisfied  with  his 
wealth,  he  turns  to  other  and  perhaps  less  exacting 
duties. 

Longfellow's  motto,  "  Learn  to  labor,"  is  supple- 
mented with  a  still  more  important  one, 


LEARN   TO   WAIT." 


Every  student  of  law  must  take  lessons  from  the 
outset  founded  upon  this  all-important  suggestion. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  young  man  to  reach 
an  important  position,  be  intrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  important  cases  at  the  outset  of  his 
career.  He  must  be  content  to  see,  and  see  per- 
haps for  years,  those  a  little  further  onward  in  the 
march  of  life,  receive  popular  applause,  and  what  is 
more  important,  the  abundant  wherewithal  for  pres- 
ent pecuniary  needs  and  future  competency,  while 
he  remains  comparatively  idle. 

And  yet  those  very  men — men  who  are  reaping 
the  rich  harvest,  were  once  where  the  waiting  and 
laboring  young  man  is  now.  They  saw  the  ?; 
triumphs  wrought  by  others,  and  longingly,  and 
perhaps  almost  despairingly,  wondered  if  they 
should  ever  reach  the  coveted  heigh; 

Being  willing  to  work  and  willing  to  wait^  there 
are  some  things  that  help  aina/ingly  in  hastening 
the  time  when  waiting  will  be  forever  past — the 
Good  Time  Coming  having  come. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  is 

INTEGRITY. 

Tricksters,  unreliable  men,  men  who  cannot 
be  trusted  with  whatever  it  is  convenient  for 
their  patrons  to  trust  them  with,  are  never  the  men 
who  gain  large  and  permanent  places  in  the  legal 
profession.  Some  characteristics  that  may  be  at- 
tractive to  the  masses,  may  gain  for  the  time 
some  place  and  some  business  renown,  but  no  man 
ever  attained  a  solid,  permanent  success,  that  was 
not  known  to  be  personally  upright — who  could 
not  be  trusted  everywhere  and  at  all  times. 

An  honest  lawyer,  paradoxical  as  the  word  may 
seem  to  those  who  habitually  and  foolishly  scoff  at 
the  profession,  is  the  only  lawyer  that  can  ever  be 
all  that  his  powers  of  mind  and  methods  of  thought 
fit  him  for.  However  smart  or  brilliant,  he  must 
unite  with  all  else,  integrity,  a  character  that  can  be 
depended  upon,  to  render  his  success  sure. 

Analogous  to  the  characteristic  we  have  named, 
is  another  which  to  the  common  mind  may  seem 
incongruous,  and  that  is 
\ 

VIRTUE. 

Webster's  definition  of  this  word  indicates  our 
full  meaning — uthe  practice  of  moral  duties  and 
the  abstaining  from  vice,  or  a  conformity  of  life  and 
conversation  to  the  moral  law." 

No  man  entering  the  legal  profession  and  de- 
siring or  expecting  to  some  time  reach  a  paying 
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position  in  his  business,  can  afford  to  be  an  im- 
moral man.  He  should  have  higher  motives  than 
mere  business  success  to  cause  him  to  shun  evil  and 
cleave  to  good,  but  unless  he  does  it,  his  life  will 
be  a  comparative  failure. 

There  are  a  class  of  men  who  are  perfectly  in- 
different to  the  moral  qualities  of  those  to  whom 
they  entrust  important  work,  but  this  class  is  ex- 
tremely small,  and  generally  the  least  desirable  as 
clients;  whereas,  the  vast  majority  of  men,  saints 
or  sinners,  have  such  an  instinctive  respect  for  virtue 
that  they  would  prefer  to  employ  an  upright,  virtu- 
ous man  of  fair  intellectual  attainments  rather  than 
even  a  brilliant  profligate. 

Coming  now  to  the  practice  of  law,  the  first 
requisite  of  success  is 

FIDELITY 

to  the  interests  of  a  client.  No  matter  if  your  ser- 
vices are  given  in  the  case — no  matter  if  the  man 
who  seeks  your  aid  is  a  town  pauper,  your  level 
best  in  the  case  is  the  only  condition  upon  which 
you  should  accept  it  at  his  hands.  There  is  more 
in  this  matter  than  many  would  discover.  Excel- 
lence is  always  at  a  premium,  while  mediocrity  is 
always  at  a  discount.  It  may  not  invoke  as  wide 
spread  comment  to  manage  a  small  case  well  as  it 
would  a  large  one,  but  the  expression  of  opinion 
will  be  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  otlx  r. 
L  lie  took  care  of  that  poor  man's  interests  well  " — 
u  he  managed  the  millionaire's  cause  admirably,"  are 
both  expressions  of  the  same  thought ;  and  they 
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will  be  made  use  of  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
written  them,  if  they  are  ever  made  use  of  at  all. 
As  to  the  general  management  of  cases 

A   GENTLEMANLY    BEARING, 

even  to  those  who  oppose  you,  is  always  better  than 
feigned  or  real  insolence.  A  lawyer  can  sometimes 
confuse,  perplex,  annoy,  annihilate  an  opposing  wit- 
ness, but  he  generally  does  it  at  his  own  irreparable 
cost  At  some  time  the  man  who  is  on  the  witness 
stand  may  have  a  case  of  his  own ;  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  he  will  not  be  likely  to  em- 
ploy the  man  who  needlessly  abused  him. 

Getting  at  the  truth  implies  none  of  the  things  we 
have  named.  It  can  be  far  better  reached  in  some 
other  way. 

In  preparing  a  case,  details  are  of  infinite  import- 
ance. Little  things  are  large  things  in  law;  and 
not  the  slightest  circumstances  must  be  overlooked. 

Time  enough  to  present  and  argue  each  point  is 
all  the  time  that  an  advocate  should  ever  occupy. 
The  more  a  speaker  condenses  his  thoughts  the 
more  striking  and  forcible  they  are.  The  writer 
has  wearily  listened  to  pleas  that  occupied  two 
hours,  which,  if  put  into  half  an  hour,  would  have 
helped  the  case  as  much  as  the  almost  endless  bab- 
ble injured  it.  It  is  not  words  that  win,  when  men 
are  obliged  to  weigh  testimony  and  think,  but  sense, 
argument,  facts. 

Not  a  few  will  remember  the  story  of  Henry  Clay, 
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when  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhoood,  he  argued  a 
case  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in 
which  Judge  and  jury  were  melted  into  unrestrain- 
able  tears  by  his  matchless  eloquence.  Following 
him  came  a  wizen-faced,  dried-up,  angular  specimen 
of  a  man,  who,  using  the  fingers  of  one  hand  to 
designate  his  several  points,  and  touching  them  oc- 
casionally with  the  other  as  he  coolly  wove  his  logi- 
cal and  clean-cut  words  into  cables  of  argument, 
held  up  at  the  last  the  shriveled,  skinny  member, 
which  he  had  apostrophised  for  an  hour,  and  care- 
fully and  briefly  recapitulating  his  points,  said: 
u  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  here  are  arguments,  not 
rhetoric ;  facts,  not  fancy.  Decide  upon  your  oaths. 
I  am  done."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  that 
was  not  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  world-renowned 
Kentucky  orator. 
It  has  been  well  said, 

A   LAWYER   MUST    KNOW    EVERY    THING. 

No  knowledge  of  whatever  character  will  come 
amiss,  and  so  on  the  shelves  of  memory  there  should 
he  laid  away  volumes  of  information  for  use  when 
needed.  Every  student  of  law  should  therefore  be 
a  student  of  literature.  He  should  know  all  men 
who  have  reached  renown,  and  how  they  did  it. 
lie  should  know  the  principles  of  all  business,  and 
as  much  of  the  practice  as  possible ;  and  to  this 
end,  he  must  be  the  patron  of  every  literary  or 
other  enterprise  that  is  designed  to  bring  facts  to 
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light,  arid  thus  give  him  the  material  on  which  to 
build  fame  and  fortune  in  coming  days. 
Always  take  the 

HIGHEST    POSSIBLE    VIEW 

of  your  business.  Mere  striving  to  help  one  man 
circumvent  another  or  overcome  another,  is  a  most 
miserable  and  dwarfing  motive  to  actuate  endeavor. 
But  the  triumph  of  principle,  right,  law,  in  its 
myriad  applications  honestly  sought,  is  something 
that  ennobles,  inspires,  makes  a  man  of  a  person,  who 
would  otherwise  be  a  narrow,  contracted,  despicable 
schemer. 
Finally— 

AIM   HIGH. 

There  are  possibilities  connected  with  the  lawyer's 
vocation  that  are  not  found  elsewhere — possibilities 
of  fame  and  fortune.  To  prepare  a  case,  conduct  a 
case,  argue  a  case,  in  its  best  possible  way,  implies 
the  very  highest  characteristics  of  mind,  and  a  course 
of  study  and  discipline  which  covers  years.  To  this 
height  every  one  should  turn  a  longing,  and  if  he  pro- 
poses to  make  of  himself  all  that  he  can  make,  an  ex- 
pectant eye.  In  the  procession  of  the  centuries,  the 
great  as  well  as  the  small  in  the  world's  estimation, 
pass  away.  Somebody  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
man  in  every  considerable  community,  who  filling 
their  thought  and  doing  all  he  can  do  of  their  work, 
having  attained  the  heights  of  his  ambition,  is 
soon  to  give  place  to  another.  That  man  will  be 
he  who  is  willing  to  work,  willing  to  wait,  has  in- 
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tegrity  and  fidelity, — who  unites  with  a  gentle- 
manly bearing  a  mind  with  an  infinite  store  of 
knowledge,  and  who,  taking  the  highest  view  of  his 
profession,  aims  to  be  the  worthiest  and  the  best 
when  he  touches  the  summit  of  his  onward  and  up- 
ward career. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Can  a  lawyer  consist- 
ently defend,  and  do  his  best  to  get  clear,  a  client 
whom  he  knows  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  charged  ? 
We  answer,  unhesitatingly,  No !  No  man,  especially 
an  advocate,  has  any  right  to  do  an  unjust  thing, 
and  to  assist  a  criminal,  known  to  be  such,  in  his 
escape  from  the  just  punishment  of  his  crime,  is  an 
injustice,  a  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  man  has  a  right  to  that 
presentation  of  the  favorable  side  of  his  case  which 
shall  put  him  and  his  crime  before  the  Court  in  a 
fair  light ;  and  in  doing  this,  his  counsel,  while  he 
does  not  assert  or  assume  the  innocence  of  his  client, 
or  seek  for  his  acquittal,  can  do  him  honorable  and 
proper  service.  But  for  a  lawyer  in  the  Temple  of 
Justice,  to  prostitute  his  powers  to  the  attempt  to 
shield  a  criminal  from  the  just  penalty  of  his  wick 
edness,  is  a  perversion  of  right,  and  unjust  to  the 
community. 


CHAPTER  LIIL 


WOMAN'S  PART  IN  MAKING  MONET. 

HIS  volume  would  be  far  less  complete  than  it 
is  the  design  of  the  writer  to  make  it,  if  a  chap- 
ter relating  to  woman's  part  in  acquiring  property 
was  omitted. 

No  man  ever  reaches  the  highest  point  accessible 
to  him  unaided;  and  the  best  help  that  he  can  pos- 
sibly have  is  a  wise  and  good  wife  :  and  no  man 
ever  sinks  so  low  in  the  slough  of  despondency,  as 
he  whose  endeavors  to  achieve  success  and  secure  a 
competence,  are  utterly  overborne  by  the  person 
whose  life,  linked  with  his,  drags  him  evermore 
down  instead  of  lifting  him  evermore  up. 

WOMAN'S  PLACE  AND  PART. 

Woman's  part  in  the  acquisition  of  property  has 
been  always  underestimated.  She  has  been  assigned 
to  other  spheres,  and  her  duties  therein  set  forth 
in  suggestive  and  admonitory  phrase  by  innumera- 
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ble  public  and  private  teachers ;  but  the  all-impor- 
tant mission  which  comes  from  a  co-partnership  that 
implies  bread,  clothing,  education  for  a  family,  and 
the  wherewithal  to  help  others,  as  well  as  make 
comfortable  coming  and  declining  years,  has  been 
almost  entirely  overlooked. 

It  is  true  that  women  do  not  usually  go  out 
into  the  working,  fighting  world.  They  are  not 
seen  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  marts  of 
trade,  or  heard  in  the  clamor  and  din  of  the  Gold 
Room  or  Stock  Exchange,  and  their  occupation  (in 
this  country)  is  not  following  the  furrow,  or  other- 
wise working  in  the  fields.  Their  place  is  less  con- 
spicuous, but  not  less  important.  Their  help  comes 
(mainly)  from  the  impulse  that  they  may  give  to 
others,  and  the  wise  husbandry  of  what  others  get. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

And  yet,  to  this  assignment  of  woman's  place, 
there  are  numberless  exceptions  in  actual  life. 
Woman  does  creditably  fill  many  public  stations, 
and  creditably  and  profitably  does  much  that  in  other 
and  less  progressive  times  was  wholly  done  by 
the  other  sex :  and  in  the  realm  of  private  life,  es- 
pecially of  lowly  life,  the  instances  where  woman 
does  more  for  the  support  of  the  common  family 
than  the  man — where  her  wise  care  and  her  con- 
stant work  keeps  abject  poverty  from  homes  where 
otherwise  it  would  abide ;  where  it  is  not  the 
sterner  sex  but  the  softer  that  bears  the  heav 
burdens,  walks  the  roughest  paths,  help^mostwli 
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her  nature  implies  that  she  should  help  least,  are  far 
too  common. 

All  honor  to  women  of  this  class,  who,  seeing  the 
ship  hopelessly  drifting,  seize  the  helm  and  make 
such  way  over  rough  and  troubled  and  tumultuous 
seas  as  their  strength  and  their  courage  will  permit. 
We  have  mentioned  that  the  help  of  woman  comes 
(m&inly)  first  from 

THE    IMPULSE    THAT    THEY    GIVE    TO    OTHERS. 

No  woman  can  fully  understand  or  appreciate  the 
almost  infinite  value  to  a  man  of  a  home,  in  which 
he  is  fittingly  welcomed  when  the  toils  of  the  day 
are  over,  and  whence  he  is  fittingly  sent  after  a 
season  of  rest  and  recuperation  to  engage  anew  in 
its  perplexing  and  exacting  and  sometimes  almost 
overwhelming  work.  Could  the  difference  between 
the  influence  of  a  home  of  this  character  and  one 
directly  the  opposite,  be  estimated  in  numbers,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  an  average  man  would  do  three 
times  as  much  effective  work  going  out  from  the 
one  that  he  would  escaping  from  the  other. 

CHARACTER    OF   A   GOOD    HOME. 

It  is  impossible  to  detail  the  various  characteris- 
tics of  a  home  in  which  the  husband  and  father 
always  gains  inspiration.  Nor  is  this,  perhaps, 
necessary.  Such  a  home  grows  out  of  a  thinking, 
loving,  wise  woman's  heart. 

But  some  suggestions  with  reference  to  it  and  to 
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her  who  must  make  it,  if  it  is  made  at  all,  coming 
from  the  sex  that  appreciates  its  importance  and 
longs  for  its  talismanic  charm,  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

At  the  outset  and 

NEGATIVELY, 

no  woman  can  make  such  a  home  for  her  husband 
who  gives  ten  hours  thinking  to  herself,  where  she 
does  one  to  him.  It  requires  but  a  few  minutes  of 
time  to  properly  set  and  even  adorn  a  breakfast  or 
dinner  table,  but  the  subtle  grace  that  makes  the 
meal,  even  if  not  otherwise  over  excellent,  most  in- 
viting and  satisfactory,  is  the  outgrowth  of  previ- 
ous and  constant  thought,  the  outcropping  of  emo- 
tion which,  awakened  by  love,  is  all-pervading  in 
its  essence  as  well  as  all  but  omnipotent  in  its 
power. 

Neither  can  a  woman  make  such  a  home  for  her 
husband  if  her  interests  are  centered,  if  not  ( 
where,  in  other  matters.  The  desire  for  unfitting, 
unbecoming  pomp,  equipage,  display,  casts  shadows 
over  more  homes  than  almost  any  other  one  thing. 
"Rivalry  of  whatever  sort,  between  one  woman 
and  another — watchfulness  as  to  what  some  other 
person  has,  in  order  to  outshine  them  in  what  the 
-ible  world  calls  glitter,  and  the  captious  world 
paint  and  feathers  i-  death  to  all  that  is  helpful  to 
a  husband.  Talk  about  the  toggery  of  her  neigh- 
bora  and,  perhaps,  murraurinirs  that  her  style  does 
net  eclipse  theirs,  makes  a  man  turn  from  his  home 
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to  his  business,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  for  the 
rest  which  he  naturally  seeks  and  instinctively  ex- 
pects, as  well  as  longs  for,  elsewhere. 

POSITIVELY 

Primarily,  every  husband  wants  and  must  have, 
in  order  to  receive  all  good  from  the  source  we  are 
considering,  a  wife  devoted  to  him.  The  value  of 
true  love  surpasses  finite  computation,  but  its  worth 
can  be  nearest  estimated  by  its  power  to  nerve 
men  for  the  combat  of  life,  make  them  persistently 
do  and  dare,  when  doing  and  daring  means  toil, 
sacrifice,  struggling,  and  at  length  victory ! 

Traveling  across  the  prairie  that  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ridge,  and  talking  with  a  man  well  on  in  life,  who, 
beginning  poor,  had  reached  wealth  a  little  past  the 
summit  of  his  manhood,  I  asked  him  the  secret  of 
his  success.  "  My  wife,"  said  he.  Then  he  told  me 
the  story  of  a  struggling  and  a  successful  life,  which 
had  been  inspired  and  sustained,  as  it  could  have 
been  by  no  other  power,  by  the  life  of  a  woman 
that  answered  all  needs,  was  adequate  to  every  emer- 
gency, gilded  every  cloud  with  the  gleaming  of 
hope,  and  furnished  inspiration  and  power  when  and 
where  without  it  failure  would  have  been  in- 
evitable. 

If  the  story  of  each  man's  life  were  truthfully 
written,  whether  it  was  a  success  or  otherwise,  it 
would  be  found  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  that  love 
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or  the  lack  of  it  made  existence  a  triumph  or 
a  defeat. 

Next  to  this  and 

GROWING    OUT   OF    IT, 

A  man  must  have  a  wife  interested  not  only  in  him 
but  in  his  business.  This  pre-supposes  that  she 
knows  something  about  it  and  is  not  kept  in  a 
condition  of  suicidal  ignorance,  which,  while  it  is 
so  common,  is  an  outrage  on  the  person  who,  having 
a  common  interest,  should  have  a  common 
knowledge. 

Interest  in  a  husband's  business  implies  lovingly 
listening  to  the  recital  of  the  perplexities  attend 
ant  on  its  prosecution  ;  full  participation  in  all  hopes 
and  fears  excited  by  its  progress  and  growth  or  the 
opposite;  suggestions  where  suggestions  can  be 
fittingly  made ;  and  especially  the  bestowal  of  that 
indefinable  something  which  comes  of  desire  for  his 
success,  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  anything  that 
pertains  to  self,  if  so  be,  his  plans  are  pushed  to 
completion  and  the  , designs  of  a  husband's  h< 
are  realized. 

It  makes  a  world  wide  difference  to  a  st moling 
and  perhaps  over-burdened  man,  whether  (<r<>inir 
with  a  distracted  mind  and  a  heavy  heart  to  his  home 
he  finds  an  ear  open  to  the  story  of  his  perplexities, 
a  heart  waiting  to  bestow  its  appreciative  sympatl 
anda  brain  alert  to  i  the  means  of  deliverance, 

or  ii]>l>raidings  for  what  the  best  man  mi^ht  not 
have  avoided.  In  one  ease,  in  a  vast  majority  of  in- 


.    — 


A  Woman  can  waste  faster  Than  a  man 
can  Gather. 
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stances,  the  battle  is  renewed  with  new  energy, 
quickened  mental  power,  and  a  more  determined 
will,  which  probably  turns  what  but  yesterday 
seemed  defeat  into  victory.  In  the  other,  the  man 
has  no  heart  to  lift  the  weight  resting  upon  him, 
and  of  course  is  hopelessly  crushed. 
And  this,  brings  us  to 

THE    SECOND    WAY 

in  which  woman  helps  man — the  wise  husbandry  of 
what  others  get. 

.  True  economy  is  making  everything,  either  in  the 
matter  of  clothing  or  of  food 

GO  AS   FAR  AS   IT   WILL! 

These  six  monosyllables  are  the  foundation  stones 
upon  which  the  temple  of  fortune,  in  at  least  four 
cases  out  of  five,  is  reared :  and  to  woman  more 
than  man  the  sentiment  they  convey  and  the  prac- 
tice they  indicate  appeals 

Another  way  of  stating  the  same  truth  is 

NEVER   PERMIT-  EVEN    THE    MOST   INSIGNIFICANT   WASTE". 

To  realize  in  actual  life  these  twin  and  beneficent 
injunctions  every  woman  must  pat  brain  into  her 
business. 

To  be  practical  take  the  matter  of  food.  A  fam- 
ily can  be  supported  and  the  table  be  set  equally 
well  w?th  half  what  it  would  otherwise  cost,  if  in 
the  one  case  the  wite  wisely  and  prudently  chooses- 
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instead  of  letting  the  meat  man  send  her  what 
pleases  him  the  best,  or  the  maid  make  the  selection, 
perhaps  with  an  eye  to  the  suppert  of  two  families 
instead  of  one  ;  and  the  more  careful  and  calcula- 
ting the  thought  which  the  wife  constantly  gives  to 
this  whole  matter,  the  better  will  her  table  be 
spread  and  the  smaller  will  be  the  annual  outlay. 
So  in  the  matter  of  dress.  There  is 

A   GOLDEN   MEAN, 

equally  removed  from  fitful  glare  and  observable 
shabbiness,  which  every  woman  should  adopt ; 
and  in  doing  which  she  will  satisfy  her  own  con- 
science, may  satisfy  her  tastes,  and  can  but  satisfy 
her  husband. 

It  is  a  fact  which  should  be  universally  known, 
that  no  man  will  long  look  with  complacency  upon 
the  changing  shades  of  a  superb  silk  if  the  money 
spent  in  its  purchase  is  needed  to  pay  a  note  matur- 
ing at  no  distant  day,  and  for  the  lack  of  which  and 
a  hundred  other  similar  appropriations,  he  will  be 
torced  to  submit  to  the  ignominy  and  loss  of  a 
protest 

But 

HINTS  MUST  SUFFICE 

where  volumes  would  be  required  for  details. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  there  is  not  a  day  or  hour  from 
the  time  that  a  woman  become  M  wife,  when  sin- 
can  not  essentially  aid  her  lni>l>an«l  in  tin:  ac(|ui>ition 
of  property;  nor  is  then:  a  day  or  hour  in  which 
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he  cannot  help  to  make  his  success  in  life  more 
problematical,  if  not  positively  settle  it,  that  do 
what  he  may  he  cannot  stem  the  home  tide  setting 
evermore  against  him. 

And  this  brings  me  to  say  that  far  too  large  a 
portion  of  those  who  at  some  time  propose  to  assume 
this  most  important  relation  overlook  one  essential 
part  of  the  education  of  both  their  heart  and  their 
hands. 

Marriage  is  too  often  entered  into  with  the  idea 
that  the 

WIFE    IS   TO   BE    SUPPORTED. 

It  is  an  utter  misconception,  if  we  add,  in  idleness 
or  even  in  a  condition  of  semi-indifference  as  to 
whether  the  labor  of  the  husband  brings  to  the 
family  its  legitimate  reward  or  otherwise.  No 
woman  can  properly  enter  wedlock  who  has  not 
educated  her  heart  into  the  stern  and  inexorable 
fact,  that,  whether  rich  or  poor,  life  to  her  is  to  be, 
and  must  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  one  scene  of 
constant  and  sometimes  perplexing,  and  always 
wearying  endeavor,  we  might  say 

WORK. 

It  cannot  be  avoided,  dodged,  if  the  wife  is  what 
a  wife  should  be  and  a  good  wife  always  is. 

And  there  is  more  happiness  and  infinitely  more 
good  in  a  relation  where  this  is  understood  at  the 
outset  and  accepted  afterwards,  than  in  those  ab- 
normal conditions  where  one  party  does  all  the 
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thinking  and  planning  and  executing  while  the  other, 
in  shameful  indolence,  receives  all  and  bestows 
nothing. 

A   HELPER 

is  what  a  woman  needs  to  be,  and,  besides   an  ap 
prehension   of  this  truth  and  an  acceptance  of  it, 
she  needs  instruction  in  the  labor  that  such  a  life 
involves. 

No  maiden  should  ever  think  of  matrimony  as  a 
practical  matter  who  is  not  well  versed  in  all  do- 
mestic sciences,  who  cannot  do  with  her  own  hands 
most  kinds  of  work  that  belongs  to  a  family  in  the 
best  and  most  economical  way ;  and  having  the 
heart  to  do  it  and  hands  skilled  in  its  performance, 
she  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  duties  and  assume 
responsibilities  the  most  honorable  and  the  most 
exalted  that  the  Creator  could  bestow. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  but  they  are 
rare.  Wealth  may  give  immunity  from  all  work 
and  all  care,  but  where  there  is  one  case  of  this 
kind  there  are  a  hundred  where  the  knowledge  of 
work  is  a  necessity  and  its  practice  a  demand  which 
no  honorable  woman  can  or  will  put  aside. 

Of  all  the  noble  women  whom  the  writer  has 
met,  it  has  been  the  frequent  remark  of  the  noblest, 
that  not  to  be  a  sharer  in  common  and  needed 
work  was  to  separate  from  existence  much  that  gave 
it  its  truest  nobility;  and  the  writer  is  confident 
that  every  wife  who  bears  her  share  of  the  common 
bunion  will  have  double  rejoicing  when  at  length 
fortune  or  fate  permits  the  pair  to  lay  it 
down. 
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ONE   IMPORTANT   FACT. 

of  the  scores  that  have  come  within  the  personal 
knowledge  of  the  writer  shall  close  this  chapter. 
Fifteen  years  ago  a  most  intelligent  and  clever 

GERMAN 

landed  in  New  York  and  made  his  way  into  the 
country  in  search  of  work.  Finding  employment 
at  ten  dollars  a  month  he  wrought  with  marvellous 
industry  until  Autumn,  without  spending  a  dime ; 
but  within  ten  days  after  his  time  was  out  he  had 
spent  of  his  summer's  wages  every  dollar. 

Beginning  in  another  place  he  did  the  same  thing 
over  again,  until,  as  the  years  rolled  by,  he  had 
reached  an  aggregate  of  over  two  thousand  dollars 
spent  in  drink  and  at  cards.  He  then  married  a 
true  woman,  who,  knowing  his  failings  and  his  faults, 
but  loving  him  consented  to  be  his,  and  they  began 
life  together  in  a  New  England  village. 

For  a  month  he  worked  as  usual,  but  when  pay- 
day came  convivial  companions  were  invited  to  his 
house,  and  the  poor  woman  saw  in  a  single  night  the 
fruit  of  a  month's  labor  worse  than  lost.  The  next  day 
two  miles  out  of  the  village  she  found  another 
home,  from  which  he  could  walk  to  his  work  every 
morning  and  to  which  she  could  walk  with  him 
every  night. 

In  their  little  cottage  she  gave  him  an  infinite 
love  and  a  matchless  care ;  anticipated  all  his  wants 
and  met  them  as  only  woman  can ;  and  seemed  to  him 
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an  angel  instead  of  a  being  of  mortal  lineage  ; 
and  when  the  month  came  round  he  voluntarily 
told  her  she  might  take  his  money  and  keep  it  for 
him. 

Since  then  he  has  partly  fallen  several  times,  but 
with  a  devotion  as  boundless  as  complete  she  always 
stood  by  him,  whoever  else  turned  away.  Twice 
he  has  been  sick — seen  the  grim  figure  of  death 
in  the  doorway;  but  she  fought  with  woman's 
courage  and  woman's  skill  the  unwelcome  visitor, 
standing  herself  between  him  and  her  husband, 
until  twelve  years  away  from  the  night  when  the 
bride  of  a  month  saw  the  wages  for  her  bride- 
groom's work  worse  than  wasted  in  an  unseemly 
debauch,  he  owns  a 


FINE   FARM, 


well  stocked  with  comely  cattle,  has  money  in  the 
Savings  Bank,  and  while  walking  over  his  beautiful 
acres,  or  sitting  at  the  table  of  friends,  is  never 
tired  of  saying: — 

"  SHE    DID   IT,  SHE    DID    IT !  " 

"  I  never  should  have  been  vorth  von  tollar  but  for 
her." 

SUCH  IS   WOMAN. 


CHAPTER  LIT. 


A  TALK  WITH  BOYS  ABOUT  MAKING  MONEY. 

LMOST  every  boy  who  has  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  begins  to  have  a 
desire  for  money.  It  is  as  natural  as  his  desire  for 
food,  only  developed  a  little  later  in  life.  It  is  as 
proper  as  the  desire  for  education  or  moral  improve- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  underlies  much,  in  fact  most 
that  makes  life  desirable  for  ourselves,  and  a  bless- 
ing to  others.  When  therefore  this  desire  begins 
to  manifest  itself,  it  should  not  be  repressed,  but 
cherished.  Every  boy  ought  to  purpose  to  become 
a  rich  man,  and  afterwards  plan  to  be  one;  not 
seeking  gold  to  hoard  it,  but  for  other  and  grander 
reasons. 

Let  me  indicate  some  of  them. 

In  the  first  place  we  want  and  must  have 

EDUCATION, 

and  education  only  begins  with  the  school-room. 
We  are  to  be  learning  all  our  lives,  and  the  sources 
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of  information,  aside  from  scientific  text  books,  are 
newspapers,  periodical  literature,  books,  sermons, 
lectures,  travel. 

Consider  the  value  of  a  newspaper,  bringing  to 
us  daily  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  keeping  us  informed  on  all  matters  of  current 
interest.  Who  can  dispense  with  a  selection  from 
the  best  magazines  without  feeling  the  loss — know- 
ing that  he  is  slowly  but  surely  falling  behind  those 
who  started  with  him  in  the  journey  of  life.  And 
then  the  value  of  books  can  not  be  overestimated. 
They  familiarize  us  with  the  history  of  other  times, 
and  with  the  thoughts  of  stalwart  and  vigorous 
minds,  impart  a  knowledge  of  all  that  inquisitive 
and  curious  individuals  have  found  in  their  endless 
searchings  after  the  new  and  the  strange.  How 
greatly  it  adds  to  one's  intellectual  stature  to  have 
constant  contact  with  men  whose  voices,  touched 
and  tempered  by  some  strange  influence,  thrill  every 
nerve,  and,  awakening  latent  ambition,  invoke  de- 
sire to  do  and  dare  in  the  world's  wide  field  of  but- 
tle. It  is  better  than  either,  to  see  with  our  own 
and  not  another's  eyes,  this  old  Karth — look  upon 
the  marvels  of  man's  creation  and  the  greater 
marvels  of  God,  as  seen  in  ruins,  landscapes,  v< 
table  growths,  scenery,  and  greater  than  eittier  and 
all,  man,  as  he  exhibits  himself  under  the  myriad 
forms  which,  be^innin^  in  barbarism,  reach  on  to 
the  highest  civilization. 

Now,   to   buy    newspapers,   magazines,    boo!. 
hear  sermons  and  lectures,  and  especially  to  travel, 
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costs  money,  and  no  education  is  complete  without 
something  of  each,  and  considerable  of  all. 

We  want  money  therefore  to  complete  our  edu- 
cation. 

Next,  perhaps,  we  need  money  in  order  to  give  us 

GOOD    SOCIETY. 

It  is  a  fact  that  our  associations  with  the  world 
are  and  must  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  our  worldly  possessions.  Men  are  ac- 
counted worthy  of  place  and  respect,  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree,  as  they  are  wealthy  or  otherwise. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  standard  of  judgment  is  right, 
but  simply  state  the  fact.  If  therefore  we  would 
attain  position,  have  association  with  the  wise  and 
good  and  noble,  we  must  have  a  share  of  the  world's 
wealth,  and  this  is  another  and  proper  reason  for 
wanting  money. 

Another  necessity  of  contentment  and  happiness 
is  a 

HOME. 

Every  boy  beginning  to  think  and  plan  for  him- 
self looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  shall  have 
some  home  which  he  can  call  his  own.  He  has  no 
definite  or  fixed  desire  as  to  what  that  home  shall 
be  in  its  style  or  its  appointments,  but  he  feels 
within  him  a  longing  for  some  place  which  shall  be 
his.  It  is  a  natural,  and  what  is  better,  a  beneficent 
desire.  Every  person  is  elevated  in  the  scale  of 
humanity  by  being  the  owner  of  a  spot  of  land, 
and  a  shelter  for  himself  and  family,  from  which 
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the  caprice  of  landlords  cannot  drive  him,  and  where 
he  can  surround  himself  with  convenient  and  taste- 
ful and  beautiful  things,  as  his  ability  increases  and 
time  advances. 

All  this  requires  money,  and  every  boy  beginning 
life  should  think  and  plan  for  the  realization  of  this 
most  wise  desire. 

Most  of  all,  we  want  money  in  order  to  enable  us 

TO  DO  GOOD. 

There  is  hardly  a  day  from  the  beginning  of  a 
business  life  to  its  end,  when  a  man  who  has 
money  cannot  so  appropriate  it  as  to  make  certain 
individuals  unspeakably  happy,  as  well  as  do  them 
an  unspeakable  good.  How  many  individuals  in 
every  community  are  poor,  some  of  them  needy. 
How  many,  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  their 
control,  find  it  difficult  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of 
food  for  their  families  or  even  suitable  clothing. 
Who  struggle  against  overwhelming  odds  in  the 
fierce  battle  of  life,  and  are  always  overborne  by 
ills  which  fill  their  lives  with  not  only  endless 
work,  but  what  is  worse,  endless  worry.  But 
if  now  and  then  some  kind  and  loving  and  be- 
nevolent man  should  bestow  of  his  abundance  a 
few  dollars,  where  it  would  help  and  gladden  these 
sorrowing  and  suffering  and  striving  poor,  think  of 
the  relief  and  joy  it  would  give  to  them,  and  the 
serene  gratification  to  the  giver. 

In  addition  to  this  a  man  who  has  money  can 
start  circles  of  influence  that  will  widen  on  to  the 
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end  of  time.  Is  there  a  boy  who  would  not  be 
happy  in  acquiring  the  means  to  build  a  church  in 
some  needy  section  of  our  vast  West,  from  which 
benign  and  holy  influences  should  emanate  so  long 
as  churches  are  needed?  or  establish  a  school  for 
the  education  of  poor  children,  who  otherwise 
might  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  be  a  curse  instead 
of  a  blessing  to  the  world  ?  or  contribute  of  his 
means  to  aid  the  great  reformatory  and  Christian 
movements  which  are  destined  at  some  time  to  make 
this  sin-cursed  world  better  and  brighter  than  it  is 
now? 

THE   NEW   YORK   NEWS  BOY. 

A  few  dollars  will  sometimes  change  the  course 
of  a  life.  I  remember  a  boy  once  a  resident  of  the 
great  city  of  New  York,  who  earned  a  precarious 
living  by  selling  papers  in  the  morning  and  black- 
ing boots  during  the  day ;  a  boy  whose  face  at  ten 
years  old  looked  as  hard  a-s  that  of  many  men  at 
forty  ;  a  boy  never  half  clothed,  and  rarely  half 
fed.  Walking  the  streets  a  gentleman  saw  him, 
and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  his  un- 
settled, vagrant,  almost  vagabond  life  in  the  great 
Metropolis  and  go  into  the  country  ?  He  said  that 
he  did,  and  that  night  he  went  with  his  friend  and 
benefactor  on  board  a  steamboat,  and  the  next 
morning,  two  hundred  miles  away,  he  found  a  home 
where,  loved  and  taught  and  directed,  he  grew  to 
manhood,  becoming  an  industrious,  frugal,  intelli- 
gent, honorable  citizen,  who  now,  beside  being  an 
ornament  to  society,  and  a  help  to  every  one  that 
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he  can  help,  has  accumulated  a  property  of  several 
thousand  dollars,  and  is  on  the  road  to  large 
wealth. 

It  required  but  a  few  dollars  to  take  that  boy 
from  his  old  to  his  new  home,  with  subsequent 
amounts  not  over-large,  for  clothing  and  books;  but 
what  a  change  those  little  sums  wrought ! 

What  we  all  want,  and  what  we  all  ought  to 
strive  for,  is  the  means  to  do  good,  money  to  make 
the  world  happier,  relieve  human  suffering  and  hu- 
man want,  and  especially  give  education  and  moral 
instruction  to  those  who  otherwise  would  grow  up 
in  ignorance  and  sin. 

If  every  boy  who  reads  this  chapter  should  some- 
time be  worth  five  or  ten  or  twenty  or  fifty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  giving  away  each  yea* 
all  that  he  could  spare  from  the  support  of  his  family 
and  out  of  his  business,  what  a  revenue  of  joy  and 
good  he  would  bring  to  this  sorrowing  and  sinning 
world  And  since  it  is  possible  for  each  to  reach 
one  of  the  sums  we  have  named,  doing  a  large 
amount  of  good  while  we  are  getting  it,  and  an  al- 
most infinite  amount  when  it  is  got,  is  there  one  who 
will  not  say,  "  I  will  try  to  be  rich,  so  that  I  can 
have  the  means  to  do  good,  and  thus  be  a  means 
of  blessing  the  world  ?  " 

And  now  comes  the  inquiry 

HOW  CAN  A  BOY  GET  MONEY? 

The  first  tiling  is,  to  begin  to  earn  ;  and  it  does 
not  make  much  dill  what  a  l><>y  docs  if 
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his  employment  is  respectable.  It  is  just  as  honor- 
able and  worthy  to  black  boots,  wait  upon  gentle- 
men, do  chores,  run  of  errands,  as  it  is  to  be  a 
clerk  in  a  store,  or  have  any  other  position  which 
most  boys  covet.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  work  done, 
but  the  motive  that  prompts  it,  which  is  of  impor- 
tance. 

Almost  all  the  wealthy  men  of  the  present  day 
began  to  earn  money  when  they  were  young,  and 
began  in  the  way  we  have  indicated. 

THE   YOUNG   WOOD   SAWEB. 

One  boy  began  by  sawing  wood  for  his  father, 
at  so  much  a  cord,  before  school  and  after.  It  was 
hard  work  for  the  little  arms  to  move  the  saw  back- 
wards and  forwards,  backwards  and  forwards, 
hardly  making  any  impression  on  the  tough  white 
oak  or  walnut,  but  while  other  boys  were  at  play 
or  sauntering  slowly  home,  he  was  at  work,  and  al- 
though he  earned  but  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  in  three  months,  it  began  an  investment  in 
the  Savings  Bank,  that  kept  growing  by  additions 
and  interest,  until  when  he  was  twenty-three  years 
of  age  he  had  enough  to  commence  a  small  busi- 
ness, which  was  the  foundation  of  a  probable  for- 
tune. 

THE     JUVENILE   ERRAND    BOY.  * 

Another  boy  living  in  a  considerable  village  used 
to  do  errands  for  those  who  sought  his  services, 
going  sometimes  several  miles  and  carrying  a  heavy 
bundle  for  a  few  pennies.  He  was  a  marvel  of 
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promptness,  and  as  his  fidelity  and  despatch  became 
known,  he  came  to  be  such  a  favorite  that  men 
would  go  or  send  considerable  distance  in  order  to 
give  him  jobs.  From  this  small  beginning,  earning 
but  a  few  dimes  the  first  year,  and  in  no  year  till 
he  left  school  more  than  a  few  dollars,  he  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  best  business  men  in  the  country, 
and  is  rapidly  amassing  a  fortune. 

TRAPPING    WOODCHUCKS. 

Another  boy  living  upon  a  farm  induced  his  farmer 
father  to  offer  him  six  cents  for  every  Woodchuck 
he  could  catch  and  kill,  and  as  there  were  many  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  they  were  as  usual  very  de- 
structive, the  neighbors  made  to  the  lad  a  similar 
proposition.  Then  came  the  study  of  their  peculiar 
habits,  and  then  traps  of  every  conceivable  form, 
invented  by  the  child  enthusiast  to  capture  the  wary 
animal ;  until  when  summer  was  over  he  found  that 
he  had  destroyed  more  than  one  hundred,  which 
not  only  gave  him  a  start  in  acquiring  money,  but 
so  awakened  his  inventive  and  mechanical  facul- 
that  his  mind  was  turned  in  that  direction,  and  in 
subsequent  years  he  became  the  projector  and  en- 
gineer of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  works  that 
have  been  and  are  in  process  of  construction  in 
this  country. 

His  u  Woodchuck"  money,  as  he  calls  it,  is  still 
in  the  bank,  and  frequent  and  lar^rr  additions  si 
made  have    placed  him  beyond  the  possibility  of 
want 


No  man  continues  to  employ  a  Boy  who  demon- 
strates at  the  beginning  that  he  cannot  be  Trusted. 
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We  might  further  mention  a  hundred  ways  that 
have  been  tried  by  the  men  who  are  now  doing  the 
world's  business,  to  get  a  few  cents  or  a  few  dollars, 
when  away  back  in  their  boyhood,  they  first  began 
to  have  that  laudable  ambition — something  that 
every  boy  should  early  aspire  to — a  desire  to 

DO  SOMETHING  FOR  THEMSELVES. 

But  all  these  practices  are  transitory;  and  as 
boys  emerge  from  boyhood  and  enter  manhood  they 
must  look  for  something  which  shall  unite  perma- 
nence with  profit. 

And  in  considering  in  what  way  both  a  living 
and  a  competence  can  be  secured,  the  matter  of 
most  importance  is  not  what  you  can  earn  to-day, 
but  what  the  work  of  to-day  will  help  you  to  earn 
to-morrow. 

DIFFERENT    KINDS    OF    EMPLOYMENT. 

For  instance :  A  boy  makes  up  his  mind  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  Carpenter,  or  Bricklayer,  or  general 
Mason,  or  Blacksmith,  or  Machinist,  or  any  one  of 
a  score  of  others,  the  duties  and  the  pay  being 
about  the  same  as  of  those  we  have  mentioned. 
They  are  all  of  them  honorable  occupations.  They 
will  furnish  any  man  a  good  living,  and  enable  him 
to  lay  up  a  little.  They  are  infinitely  better  than 
to  have  no  special  vocation ;  but  the  rewards  of  all 
labor  of  this  sort  are  about  the  same.  A  man  may 
lay  brick  thirty  years,  and  his  wages  will  be  no 
more  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning.  Unless  he 
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becomes  a  builder  himself  and  employs  other  men, 
and  thus  makes  a  profit  on  their  labor,  he  can  only 
expect  his  two  or  three  or  four  dollars  a  day  when 
the  weather  is  good,  and  of  course  nothing  when 
circumstances  or  the  season  will  not  permit  him  to 
labor. 

Now,  although  as  we  have  said,  an  employment 
of  this  sort  which  will  bring  a  man  a  fair  compen- 
sation for  his  labor,  and  save  him  from  the  liability 
of  drifting  from  one  thing  to  another  without  ii 
ness  of  habit  or  fixedness  of  purpose,  is  infinitely 
better  than  not  to  have  any  trade,  yet  there  are 
other  callings  which  are  in  some  respects  much  bet- 
ter than  those  we  have  named — kinds  of  business 
that  enable  a  boy,  beginning  when  he  is  young  to 
grow  from  the  little  responsibilities  and  wages  of 
the  present  into  the  larger  responsibilities  and  pay 
of  the  future. 

AN   ILLUSTRATION. 

A  man  who  for  many  years  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  and  friend  of  the  writer  of  this  volume, 
began  when  he  was  eight  years  old  to  do  the  lowest 
service  in  a  cotton  mill,  for  which  he  received  the 
lowest  pay — fifty  cents  a  week,  or  eight  and  one- 
third  cents  a  day,  about  three  quarters  of  a  cent  an 
hour.  Ambitious  even  then,  he  resolved  to  rise; 
and  began  in  the  only  sure  way,  by  doing  his  little 
duties  in  the  most  complete  and  most  faithful  man- 
ner. As  he  grew  older,  and  his  fidelity  and  industry 
became  known,  he  was  promoted,  until  when  he 
reached  manhood,  there  was  not  an  operation  about 
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a  cotton  mill  that  lie  did  not  understand.  In  short, 
he  could  take  a  bale  of  cotton  and  follow  it  through 
the  multiplied  and  intricate  machinery  until  it  caine! 
out  in  cloth,  making  a  fabric  as  excellent  as  could 
be  made  from  the  stock,  and  do  it  all  with  his  own 
hands;  and  what  was  still  better — if  any  of  the 
machinery  did  not  do  its  work  well,  he  could  tell 
where  the  trouble  was,  and  if  he  could  not  repair  it 
himself,  could  direct  others  how  to  do  it. 

This  boy  could  have  earned  more  money  up  to 
this  time  of  his  life  if  he  had  learned  a  single  one 
of  the  score  of  trades  that  appertain  to  the  cotton 
manufacturing  business,  but  instead  of  that,  he  was 
an  apprentice  at  small  pay  all  the  time,  thinking 
that  hereafter  he  should  make  his  information 
available  to  his  great  profit.  This  he  did.  And 
at  this  time  he  is  the  agent  of  one  of  the  largest 
cotton  manufacturing  corporations  in  the  world, 
and  has  a  salary  of  over  five  thousand  dollars  a 
year. 

THE    FAITHFUL    CLERK. 

So  we  might  mention  another  boy  who  entered  a 
store  when  quite  young,  doing  for  the  first  year  the 
lowest,  hardest  work,  and  receiving  therefor  only 
eight  dollars  a  month.  But  what  he  did  do  he  did 
well,  and  the  next  year  his  wages  were  increased  to 
ten  dollars  a  month ;  and  so  he  continued  to  rise  in 
position  and  in  the  amount  received  for  his  labor, 
until  ten  years  ago  he  reached  as  head  of  a  large 
store,  and  principal  book-keeper  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing establishment,  a  salary  of  thirty-five  hun- 
33 
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dred  dollars  a  year,  which  enables  him  to  support 
in  the  best  manner  a  large  family,  respond  to  every 
call  of  public  and  needed  charity,  and  add  to  the 
thirty  odd  thousand  which  he  is  already  worth,  no 
inconsiderable  sum  each  year. 

It  is  better  therefore,  when  it  is  possible,  for  a 
boy  to  select  an  employment  in  which,  if  he  becomes 
a  proficient,  he  can  hope  to  receive,  as  the  years  roll 
on,  not  only  the  rewards  of  work  with  his  hands, 
but  the  added  and  larger  rewards  of  work  with  his 
brain. 

This  then  is  the  conclusion. 

Never  drift — depending  upon  fortune  or  circum- 
stances to  give  you  work,  but  fix  upon  something 
definite  by  which  you  expect  to  earn  a  living  , 
at  length  secure  a  competence. 

And  if  you  have  tastes  and  capacities  in  that  di- 
rection, fix  upon  some  calling,  in  which  you  can 
hope  to  command  a  situation  which  shall  combine 
\v<  >rk  with  both  the  hands  and  brain,  and  thus  secure 
i  iv  which  shall  correspond  with  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  work  done. 

There  is  no  position,  comparatively  speak 
which  can  not  be  reached  by  the  boy  or  man,  who 
says  with  his  heart  as  well  as  his  lips — I  will.  Per- 
sistent endeavor  means  success,  and  in  uririnjr  the 
young  man  whose  eye  is  resting  <>n  this  page,  to 
have  some  definite  object  in  ;d  then 

to  reach  it,  H  l.ut   directing  into  the  pathway  that 
leads  onward  ami  upward! 


CHAPTER    LV. 


HOW  EDUCATION   HELPS  BOYS  TO   MAKE   MONEY. 

years  ago  two  brothers  of  about  equal 
natural  intellectual  ability  were  offered  by  their 
considerate  father  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college ; 
in  other  words,  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  good  edu- 
cation. It  would  require  considerable  manual  labor 
and  considerable  self-sacrifice  to  do  this,  for  the 
father,  though  not  poor,  was  not  rich,  and  could 
only  help  his  boys  instead  of  paying  all  their  bills. 
One  of  them  decided  to  undertake  a  college  course  ; 
the  other,  stipulating  with  his  father  that  he  should 
have  as  much  money  as  he  gave  his  aspiring  brother, 
as  he  then  contemptuously  called  him,  decided  to 
stay  on  the  old  farm,  getting  such  knowledge  and 
only  such  as  the  common  schools  of  that  day  would 
give  him. 

Six  years  rolled  away,  and  the  older  of  the  two, 
having  wrought  with  hands  and  brain,  graduated 
with  honor,  but  without  a  dime.  The  other  boy, 

(531) 
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husbanding  his  earnings  while  his  brother  was  at 
school,  and  adding  thereto  the  several  sums  which 
his  father  had  given  him  to  make  the  portions 
equal  as  he  had  promised,  was  worth  nearly  two 
thousand  dollars. 

And  now  began  the  race  of  life,  the  educated 
boy  taking  up  his  abode  in  Boston,  and  commenc 
ing  the  practice  of  law,  without  any  business  or 
social  connections  whatever,  with  the  world  before 
him  in  which  to  slowly  hew  out  his  fortune  or  fail ; 
the  other  staying  at  home,  working  on  the  old 
farm  three,  hundred  and  thirteen  days  in  the  year, 
careful  of  his  little  income,  and  all  the  time  adding 
to  his  hoarded  store. 

Thirty -four  years  have  rolled  away.  The  poor 
boy  who  entered  Boston  with  barely  money  enough 
to  pay  his  first  week's  board,  now  owns  one  of  the 
most  elegant  residences  in  the  suburbs  of  that  re- 
nowned city ;  has  been  the  President  of  a  Railroad 
company,  doubling  the  value  of  its  stock  in  nine 
years  by  the  consummate  wisdom  of  his  manage- 
ment, and  receives  as  salary  and  consultation  1 
an  amount  of  money  annually,  only  accorded  to 
the  few  who  have  reached  the  topmost  round  of  the 
business  ladder. 

The  other  brother  still  pegs  away  on  the  old 
homestead  ;  is  a  respectable  citizen,  and  worth  per- 
haps five  dollars  where  the  poor  college  boy  is 
worth  fifty.  The  one  blesses  the  world  more  or 
less  largely  with  his  munificent  gifts,  the  other 
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brings  the  year  round  with  little  for  himself  and 
less  for  others. 

Which  of  the  two  made 

THE  WISER    CHOICE  ? 

The  truth  is,  brain  as  against  muscle  wins '  every 
time ;  and  although  the  boy  who  stays  at  home,  ex- 
pends little  or  none  of  his  earnings  for  education, 
he  may  for  the  time  keep  in  advance  of  him  who 
spends  all  and  perhaps  more  than  all  in  fitting  him- 
self for  future  work.  If  common  sense  is  combined 
with  intellectual  culture  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
student,  he  is  sure,  as  a  general  thing  to  come  out 
in  the  end  a  long  distance  ahead. 

A   WORD    OF    ADVICE. 

I  would  advise  then,  every  boy  who  can  to  get 
an  education,  and  by  this  I  mean  secure  as  large  a 
knowledge  of  books,  and  as  large  a  development 
and  discipline  of  mind  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
do,  even  if  when  he  comes  to  manhood,  he  enters 
upon  the  work  of  life  without  a  penny. 

But  I  was  to  show  how  education  helped  boys  to 
make  money,  and  not  merely  state  or  illustrate  the 
fact;  and  one  single  sentence  will  tell  the  whole 
story. 

All  mechanical  and  business  operations  demand 
in  addition  to  the  needed  muscle  a  certain  amount 
of  brain.  Muscle  can  always  be  had,  is  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  because  it  belongs  to  the  many. 
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Thinking  is  scarce,  is  below  the  demand,  because  it 
is  practiced  by  the  few. 

As  it  is  now,  so  it  will  continue  to  be, — the  great 
mass  of  men  must  be  directed,  and  one  person  must 
find  a  head  for  any  where  from  five  to  twenty  pairs 
of  shoulders. 

Of  course  any  boy  can  see  that  the  man  who  is 
capable  of  directing  others,  is  worth  more  to  the 
world  than  any  one  of  those  whom  he  directs. 
Hence,  brain  is  so  much  more  valuable  to  the  pos- 
sessor than  brawn. 

HOW   BOYS   CAN   LEAKN   TO   THINK. 

Education  does  not  necessarily  consist  in  taking 
an  Academical  or  a  Collegiate  course.  Some  of  the 
ablest  men  of  this  generation  are  those  whose  little 
all  of  text  books  were  those  which  they  studied  in 
a  common  country  School  House,  but  whose  great- 
ness came  of  the  fact  that  they  improved  every  mo- 
ment of  time  from  their  earliest  years  in  storing  the 
mind  with  useful  knowledge,  working  upon,  if  not 
working  out  problems  in  social  and  political  life  in- 
stead of  the  far  less  difficult  one  in  Euclid  or  Le- 
gendre.  Acquiring  thus  the  needed  mental  di 
pline,  they  became  what  it  is  possible  but  hardly 
j  robable  that  six  years  of  dry  memorizing  would 
have  made  them,  following  the  regular  College 
course. 

I  do  not  underrate  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  which  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  Semina- 
ries, but  as  hundreds  of  boys  cannot  ugo  through 
College  "  for  reasons  we  need  not  name,  there  is  no 
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reason  for  discouragement.  They  can  belong  to 
the  great  class  of  men  who  think,  by  virtue  of  that 
self-development,  that  begins  in  the  chimney  corner, 
takes  shape  and  assumes  consistency  in  the  village 
lyceum,  and  at  length  reaches  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  some  of  the  professions  or  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

ONE  OTHER  FACT. 

The  better  a  boy's  education,  the  more  certain  he 
is  to  reach  the  position  he  covets  ;  and  the  earlier 
that  the  culture  of  his  mind  is  carefully  and  per- 
sistently commenced  the  better. 

And  with  regard  to  this  matter,  the  best  advice 
that  can  be  given  is,  to  determine  as  early  as  possible 
what  is  to  be  the  life  business. 

Looking  at  the  various  positions  which  an  educa- 
ted man  can  fill  outside  of  the  professions  of  Di- 
vinity, Medicine  and  Law,  there  is  little  or  no  differ- 
ence in  the  pecuniary  rewards.  Thinking  will  bring 
money  to  the  man  who  practices  it,  wherever  the 
situation  and  whatever  the  business,  and  the  larger 
the  ability,  and  the  more  earnest  the  purpose  to  do 
this,  the  larger  the  pay  when  the  thinking  is  done. 

Considering  the  three  professions  named  above, 
there  is  ample,  generous  pay  awaiting  those  who 
stand  in  the  first  rank.  One  minister  gets  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  another  five  hundred  or  less, 
and  the  difference  between  them  is  not  a  little 
the  result  of  the  thorough  education  which  we  are 
so  earnestly  urging.  It  is  true  a  popular  minister 
has  popular  gifts — characteristics  of  address  and 
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style  that  are  pleasing,  but  in  it  all,  under  it  all, 
making  natural  gifts  more  effective,  is  thought  that 
has  come  of  discipline  and  work. 

Some  Doctors  have  a  practice  that  yields  them 
ten  times  as  much  as  others  having  the  same  op- 
portunities for  business.  Of  course  the  man  in  his 
address,  his  business  cleverness  makes  a  part  of  the 
wide  difference,  but  mainly  it  comes  of  education, 
culture  and  thought  on  the  one  side,  and  lack  of  each 
on  the  other. 

So  of  the  profession  of  Law.  Here  and  there 
a  man  gets  half  as  much  for  arguing  an  important 
case  as  the  annual  salary  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  while  another  man  cannot  get  access 
to  the  courts  even  if  his  services  are  free.  Natural 
breadth  of  mind  makes  some  ol  the  difference,  but 
usually  the  root  of  the  matter  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  one  is  a  student,  the  other  not. 

Resolve  then,  whatever  profession  you  enter,  to 
do  your 

BEST. 

In  the  world  of  warfare,  the  army  most  terrible 
in  the  onset,  and  most  dogged  in  continuance  wins. 
So  the  man  that  has  the  best  preparation,  and  after- 
wards the  most  persistence,  most  surely  reaches  the 
position  which,  seen  in  his  boyhood  dreams,  be- 
comes the  bright  realization  of  his  subsequent  life. 

With  one  other  thought  of  a  different  char; 
we  close  this  chapter. 
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SPENDING    OUR    FIRST    MONEY. 

Every  boy  should  be  mindful  from  the  time  He 
receives  his  first  money  on  to  the  end  of  life,  that 
every  penny  spent  in  mere  personal  gratification 
is  usually  if  not  always  misappropriated. 

The  body  needs,  and  must  have  a  certain  quantity 
of  proper  food.  It  should  have  all  that  is  necessary 
to  give  it  its  completest  development,  and  that  food 
should  not  only  be  fitted  for  the  end  proposed,  but 
should  be  palatable,  affording  pleasure  as  well  as 
subserving  another  purpose. 

But  when  the  boy  begins  to  buy  confectionery 
and  the  like  with  his  money,  merely  because  he 
loves  it,  to  buy  something  that  is  of  no  possible  use, 
but  many  times  an  injury,  something  which  will 
awaken  a  desire  which  if  gratified  will  become  a 
habit,  and  thus  force  him,  almost,  to  continue  the 
practice  to  his  physical  as  well  as  pecuniary  loss,  he 
commits  a  great  wrong  against  himself,  robs  his 
future  of  something  that  may  be  necessary  to  make 
him  a  man. 

Especially  is  this  true  when  he  ventures  on  ci- 
gars or  beer.  The  money  that  it  costs  a  boy  to 
buy  a  single  cigar,  which  furnishes  but  a  few 
minutes'  gratification,  and  that  of  a  low,  if  not  the 
lowest  kind,  would  pay  his  board  at  the  best  hotel 
on  this  continent  for  a  whole  day  when  he  is  old. 
And  when  we  think  of  two  or  three  or  a  dozen  each 
day,  with  all  such  indulgences  frequently  lead  to, 
is  it  not  true  wisdom  to  commence  life  with  the 
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purpose  to  never  spend  a  cent  in  what  will  not 
profit  us,  or  give  pleasure  and  development  to  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  mind  and  soul. 

As  the  boy  grows  older,  there  are  a  hundred 
ways  in  which  the  world  seeks  to  beguile  him  into 

UNWISE    EXPENDITURES. 

The  best  way  to  decide  upon  each  separate  tempta- 
tion is  to  stop  long  enough  to  ask  and  answer  two 
questions — uWill  the  money  that  I  am  askud  to 
appropriate  be  worth  more  to  me  in  some  other 
form,  and  with  interest  added  at  some  future  time ; 
or  in  case  I  do  not  need  it,  will  it  be  worth  more  to 
the  world  in  satisfying  some  one  of  the  myriad 
needs  of  suffering  humanity,  than  it  will  be  to  me 
in  purchasing  a  present,  and  at  the  best,  brief  in- 
dulgence ?  " 

If  every  individual  who  reads  this  chapter,  whether 
boy  or  man,  would  stop  and  think  before  paying 
away  a  dime,  whether  for  articles  needed  or  those 
not  needed ;  considering  calmly  the  wisdom  of  the 
appropriation  seen  in  the  light  of  the  almost  infinite 
value  of  money — in  its  power  to  make  our  own 
lives  a  delight,  and  through  our  generous  distribu- 
tion the  whole  world  happier,  far  fewer  dollars 
would  find  their  way  from  ours  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  give  us  for  our  gold  but  a  momentary 
pleasure,  which  is  not  unfrequently  followed  with 
remorse  that  more  than  balances  the  meagre  and 
transitory  delight. 

Let  every  boy  then,  that  can,  get  an  education, 
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go  through  college  if  his  circumstances  will  admit 
of  the  needed  outlay  ;  but  whatever  his  condition, 
improve  all  his  time  in  acquiring  in  youth  the 
knowledge  which  will  help  him  in  after  years. 

And,  when  his  education  is  in  a  measure  com- 
plete, and  he  is  ready  to  enter  upon  active  work, 
let  him 

ASPIRE   TO    THE    FOREMOST    PLACE 

in  whatever  calling  he  may  choose  to  follow. 

And,  through  it  all,  commencing  with  his  boy- 
hood and  on  and  into  active  life,  in  all  matters  of 
money,  let  the  decision  be  always  and  inexorably 
made,  that  no  expenditure  shall  be  permitted  even 
of  the  smallest  sums,  which  does  not  satisfy  a  physi- 
cal or  social  necessity,  or  tend  to  develop  in  some 
way  the  nobler  part  of  our  better  natures. 

Following  this  plan,  success  is  certain.  The 
world  pays  for  its  work,  and  the  more  capable  the 
laborer,  and  the  better  the  job  done,  the  larger  the 
personal  satisfaction  and  the  pecuniary  reward. 


CHAPTER    LYL 


HOW   PARENTS    MAY    MOULD     THE    MONEY-GETTING    DB- 
SIRE  IN  THEIR  CHILDREN, 

WHERE  are  few  demands  upon  a  parent's  thought 
more  important  than  those  which  the  child 
makes  when  its  desire  for  money  begins  to  find  its 
first  gratification.  It  is  a  new  era  in  its  existence. 
The  first  money  which  it  intelligently  appropriates 
as  its  own,  representing  that  which  shall  follow,  is 
of  grave  consequence.  Hoarding  it,  he  becomes  a 
blank  in  existence.  Unwisely  expending  it,  a  blot; 
while  a  proper  appropriation  pivrs  hin.  a  power  for 
good  that  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  source. 

In  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  parent  is  respon- 
sible for  that  use  which  in  the  end  makes  the  child  a 
miser,  a  spendthrift  or  a  wise  steward.  Let  us 
briefly  consider  what 

COURSE   OF    TRAINING 

conduces  to  each. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.    No  child  should  ever 
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be  in  the  possession  of  a  single  penny  without  being 
able,  and  if  the  circumstances  attending  its  posses- 
sion are  at  all  suspicious,  being  made  to  tell  when 
and  how  it  was  obtained.  Some  of  the  worst 
characters  in  existence  began  by  stealing  from  their 
parents  in  the  way  we  have  hinted.  They  found 
money  in  small  quantities,  perhaps  a  single  penny, 
and,  unobserved,  appropriated  it,  and  when  that  day 
or  the  next,  they  mentioned  the  fact  of  their  good 
fortune,  they  were  not  made  to  return  the  coin  with 
a  good  supplementary  punishment,  but  permitted  to 
keep  it  or  spend  it  as  they  wished. 

Any  practice  of  this  sort  is  moral  suicide.  A 
child  that  will  steal  pennies  from  his  parents,  will 
some  time  rob  a  Bank,  and  murder  its  officers  if 
they  stand  between  him  and  the  coveted  treasure. 

Every  parent  then,  is  bound  to  know  that  the 
child  comes  honestly  by  its  first  money.  And  to 
this  end  it  is  not  necessary,  or  best  that  it  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  child's  way.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  far  better  to  have  temptation  (if  it  is  temptation) 
where  the  child  will  encounter,  and  by  the  help  of 
the  parent  triumph  over  it,  and  thus  conquering 
any  improper  desire,  begin  a  character  for  absolute 
honesty,  than  it  is  to  go  out  into  the  world  without 
the  trial  and  the  victory. 

Next,  Every  child  should  be  early  encouraged 
and  early  given  the  opportunity 

TO    EARN   MONEY   FOR   ITSELF. 

Labor  and  possession  are  two  things  that  generally 
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go  together,  and  it  should  be  the  purpose  of  the 
parent  to  make  the  one  antedate  the  other  In  no 
other  way  can  the  value  of  money  be  estimated,  as 
it  should  be  and  must  be,  if  in  coming  time  the  wise 
appropriation  of  it  is  secured. 

The  first  money  that  the  writer  ever  possessed, 
came  from  the  fruits  of  a  little  plat  of  ground  for 
which  he  paid  his  father  a  fair  rent.  He  planted  it 
in  the  spring,  watched  over  and  cared  for  it  in  sub- 
sequent months  until  the  time  of  harvest,  and  then 
sent  the  product  to  the  village  store  for  sale.  It 
was  a  long  waiting,  but  a  most  useful  lesson. 

And  thus  every  parent  should  constantly  give  to 
the  child  opportunities  to  earn  little  sums,  not  neces- 
sarily making  the  labor  correspond  with  the  pay  re- 
ceived, but  ample  to  impress  the  needed  lesson  that 
no  money  (generally  speaking)  comes  without  work, 
and  that  the  more  difficult  the  labor  done,  the  larger 
the  compensation  therefor. 

We  are  not  of  that  number  who  believe  in  giving 
to  children  a  stated  sum  for  spending  money,  as  is 
the  case  in  many  families  where  the  parents  are 
blessed  with  large  wealth.  However  rich  the  boy 
is  to  be  when  he  comes  to  years  of  maturity,  he 
will  the  better  appreciate  the  value  of  his  posses- 
sions and  disburse  his  income  more  wisely  if  he  has 
been  taught  to  know,  so  far  as  early  teaching  will 
accomplish  it,  what  money  costs.  And  here,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  children  of 
the  poor  so  frequently  become  rich,  and  the  children 
of  the  rich  become  poor.  In  the  one  case  the  boy 
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understanding  the  value  of  money  by  a  hard-earned 
experience,  is  careful,  wise  in  its  expenditure;  in 
the  other,  with  ample  means  for  the  gratification  of 
desires,  the  boy  is  never  taught  self-denial,  and 
what  is  far  more  costly,  never  comes  to  comprehend 
the  truth  that  no  estate  is  so  large  that  a  reckless 
spendthrift,  or  a  foolish  self-confident  adventurer 
may  not  dissipate  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  ordinary  life 
time,  if  not  in  a  few  years  or  even  months. 

Every  child  then,  should  have  the  experience  of 
earning  all  the  money  they  get  outside  of  ordinary 
needs  which  are  supplied  in  the  ordinary  way, 
whether  the  parents  are  rich  or  poor,  until  such 
time  as  they  shall  have  come  to  understand  its  value, 
and  have  fixed  forever  the  habit  of  thinking  before 
they  part  with  a  dime.  Reckless,  thoughtless,  in- 
sane expenditures  are  what  sap,  and  finally  scatter 
fortunes,  and  that  man  is  most  liable,  in  fact  only 
liable  to  this  most  costly  folly,  who,  not  knowing 
the  worth  of  money,  parts  with  it  for  what  does  not 
approximate,  much  less  reach  the  value  of  the  sum 
paid. 

Coming  back  to  our  original  proposition,  that  the 
parent  largely  determines  whether  the  child  shall 
be  a  miser,  a  spendthrift,  or  a  wise  steward,  let  us 
consider  how  the  two  most  undesirable  character- 
istics can  be  avoided  and  the  last  secured. 

The  child  will  become  a 

MISERABLE    MISER 

if  he  is  constantly  encouraged  to   u  lay  up  "  all  the 
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money  that  he  can  get ;  if  he  is  often  inquired  of  as 
to  the  extent  of  his  possessions,  and  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  frequently  count  over  his  treasure. 
If  friends  who  are  supposed  to  have  an  interest  in 
the  child  are  told  in  his  hearing  that  he  has  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  all  his  own  ;  if  he  is  en- 
couraged to  show  his  little  box  or  bank,  and  its 
value  is  always  magnified,  as  well  as  his  own  im- 
portance as  being  the  possessor  of  a  sum  so  large; 
in  short,  if  the  idea  of  ownership  of  money  is  made 
to  administer  to  his  pride,  and  the  idea  of  responsi- 
bility in  consequence  of  the  possession  of  funds 
never  inculcated,  the  child  is  sure  to  grow  up  with 
a  grasping,  hoarding  desire  that,  while  making  him 
rich,  will  also  make  him  a  curse  instead  of  a  bless- 
ing to  his  race. 

An  opposite  character,  and  one  nearly  as  bad,  is 
that  of  a 

SPENDTHRIFT. 

A  child  who,  not  knowing  the  value  of  money, 
because  not  made  to  earn  it,  parts  with  what  the 
partiality  of  parents  or  friends  furnish  him  without 
thought,  buying  mainly  what  will  gratify  his  a] 
tite,  which  being  immediately  appropriated  only 
awakens  a  new  for  more  money  to  spend  in 

a  similarly  selfish  AY 

This  desire  to  spend  money  for  present  pleasure 
is  at  the  outset  of  a  child's  life  almost  universaJ.    It 
is  a  natural    consequence  of  the  fact   that  the  lower 
desires  and  sentiments  of  tlie  mind  predominal 
the  beginning,  as  they  mu  secure  the  continu- 
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ance  of  animal  life.  To  counteract  in  some  proper 
degree  this  natural  bias,  the  parent  must  early  be- 
gin to  reason  with  the  child,  and  awaken  thought  with 
regard  to  the  desirableness  or  otherwise  of  appro- 
priating its  little  all  for  a  pleasure  that  at  the  best 
is  brief,  and  which  being  enjoyed  only  makes  the  de- 
mand for  a  new  and  similar  experience  the  more 
inexorable. 

Talk  of  this  sort  as  frequently  introduced  as  the 
circumstances  demand,  commanding,  as  it  will,  the 
child's  attention,  will  readily  implant  principles  of 
self-denial — give  to  the  young  elevated  ideas  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  money  which  will  help 
reflection  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  expendi- 
tures, and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  a  character  in 
this  respect,  which  will  be  a  safeguard  in  all  subse- 
quent time. 

In  this  way,  while  discountenancing  the  expendi- 
ture of  even  the  smallest  sums  for  mere  personal 
gratification,  the  sentiment  can  be  successfully  in- 
culcated that  no  child  or  man  liveth  to  himself,  that 

A   WISE    STEWARDSHIP 

is  the  highest  possible  use  to  which  any  boy  or  man 
can  put  the  money-making  powers  that  God  has 
given  him. 

And  this  habit  is  commenced  when  the  child  is 
made  to  give  the  largest  half  of  all  that  incidentally 
comes  into  its  possession  to  another  ;  is  made  to  feel 
that  the  poor  boy  over  the  way,  ragged  and  dirty 

perhaps,  should  be  a  sharer  in  the  good  that  comes 
34 
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to  him,  and  that  he  who  is  more  fortunate  in  his 
social  standing,  and  whom  Heaven  has  blessed  with 
more  of  what  all  the  world  wants  and  must  have 
to  make  life  desirable,  owes  to  his  brother  man  help 
when  help  is  wanted  and  can  be  reasonably  given. 
Every  day  in  a  child's  life  something  should  be 
said  that  embodies  and  enforces  this  idea.  Little 
plans  to  help  others  should  be  suggested,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  parents,  carried  into  effect,  that 
the  child  may  early  learn  and  long  for  the  joy  that 
comes  of  giving  as  well  as  getting. 

And  here  it  may  be  fittingly  said,  that  sacrifice 
must  always  precede  giving  if  the  giver  would  find 
in  it  its  largest  good.  It  is  the  child  who  by  reason 
of  its  own  self-denial  can  give  to  its  orphan  school- 
mate something  needed  and  something  of  value, 
that  finds  the  hidden  delight,  which  is  so  rare  and 
beautiful  that  its  repetition  becomes  at  length  neces- 
sary to  a  satisfactory  existence.  Thus  the  parent 
needs  with  a  strange  wisdom  to  so  present  cases, 
and  so  help  in  meeting  their  demands,  that  the  boy 
or  girl  will  begin  in  early  life  to  live  for  others — to 
sacrifice  their  own  appetites  always,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  forego  the  possession  of  some  most  desira- 
ble thing  in  order  that  the  poor  child,  the  child  that 
lacks  all,  may  have  something  to  give  it  comfort  or 
joy. 

So  beginning  and  so  continuing,  the  future  of  the 
child  is  secure.  Learning  to  do  for  others  with 
tlirir  little  when  young,  prepares  them  to  do  for 
others  with  their  much  in  subsequent  life.  And  it 
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is  this  class  of  individuals  that  the  world  most 
sorely  needs.  How  many  a  cup  forced  to  the  lips 
of  the  needy,  might  be  made  infinitely  less  bitter,  if 
each  man  gave  of  his  property  as  he  was  prospered 
to  those  in  whose  place  he  might  have  stood  but 
for  circumstances  that  were  providentially  controlled 
for  his  benefit. 

In  the  good  time  coming,  the  idea  of  human 
brotherhood  will  be  more  a  pervading  and  control- 
ing  principle  than  it  is  now.  More  of  the  children 
of  the  parents  of  this  generation  will  consecrate 
their  property  to  God  and  humanity  than  the  chil- 
dren of  the  last.  Thirty  years  from  to-day  at  least 
five  men  will  do  business  for  the  wide  world,  giving 
of  their  income  to  help  every  good  cause  on,  and 
every  poor  struggling  brother  man  up,  where  there 
is  one  who  does  it  now  ;  and  this  consummation  will 
be  reached,  must  be  reached  more  or  less  largely 
through  the  training  of  the  children  of  the  parents 
now  on  the  stage  of  active  life. 

And  mainly  to  the  mothers  of  this  country  is  this 
momentous  charge  committed.  Doing  each  their 
duty,  wisely  instructing  those  whom  God  has  placed 
in  their  care,  the  future  is  secure.  Holding  prop- 
erty as  simply  stewards,  it  will  be  disbursed  as  it 
should  be,  and  under  the  benign  influence  of  that 
coming  faith,  that  we  are  children  of  one  common 
family,  the  earth  scarred  with  sorrow  which  want 
engenders  shall  forget  its  drear  past  in  the  common 
enjoyment  of  the  common  bounties  of  a  common 
and  beneficent  Father. 


CHAPTER   LVIL 

BEGINNING    A   BUSINESS   LIFE. 
A   TALK    WITH   YOUNG    MEN. 

HERE  comes  a  time  in  almost  every  individual 
life,  when,  with  education  more  or  less  com- 
plete, parental  obligations  discharged,  manhood 
near,  if  not  already  reached,  beginning  for  one's 
self  becomes  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  necessity.  It 
is  in  many,  and  perhaps  most  respects, 

THE   CRITICAL    PERIOD 

of  existence.  Behind  is  home  with  its  memories — 
around  are  scenes  new  and  untried — before,  battle 
fields,  on  which  defeat  is  to  be  experienced  or 
victory  won ! 

Two  things  always  and  everywhere  confront  the 
beginner,  compelling  his  attention,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable CA  tent  absorbing  his  thought;  and  these 
are— clothing  and  food.  lie  cannot  move  in  re- 
spectable society  without  the  first,  or  live  without 

18) 
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the  second,  and  his  earliest  endeavor  must  be  in 
every  case  to  provide  suitably  for  both. 

A  portion  of  his  labor,  then,  if  he  begins  poor, 
is  mortgaged  to  these  twin  necessities  of  his  exist- 
ence, and,  doing  his  best,  a  considerable  portion  of 
each  day  at  the  outset  of  his  career  must  be  given 
to  the  constant  supply  of  these  insatiate  demands. 
The  residue  of  his  time  is  at  his  own  disposal,  and 
consequent  upon  his  action  with  regard  to  this 
residue  is  the  failure  or  success  of  all  his  subse- 
quent life. 

Let  us  therefore  consider  what  appropriation  of 
this  surplus  time  would  be  the  wisest  ? 

And  let  us  begin  with 

THE   INDIVIDUAL   HIMSELF. 

We  have  already  set  apart  a  portion  of  his  time 
to  supplying  the  body  with  wholesome  and  abund- 
ant food,  and  comfortable  and  appropriate  clothing. 
Having  these  wants  wisely  and  well  supplied,  is 
there  any  need  of  further  appropriation  for  the  one 
or  the  other  ?  To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it. 
Science  has  demonstrated,  and  experience  has  cor- 
roborated the  fact,  that  the  human  system  wears  the 
best,  endures  the  longest,  and  can  be  depended 
upon  in  emergencies  the  most  completely,  when 
supplied  with  simply  wholesome  nutritive  food,  par- 
taken of  with  regularity  and  in  moderation  ;  while 
proper  clothing  equally  removed  from  shabbiness 
on  the  one  hand  and  foppish  extravagance  on  the 
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other  most  commends  the  wearer  to  the  good  opin- 
ion of  all  desirable  associates. 

Having  then  settled  it  at  once  and  forever,  that 
no  further  outlay  of  time  is  needed  in  the  matters 
indicated,  how  shall  the  surplus  hours  be  turned  to 
the  best  account  ? 

FIRST. 

The  education  of  no  man  is  complete  when  he 
reaches  his  majority  and  begins  for  himself.  He 
may  have  made  a  fair  start  if  his  opportunities  in 
childhood  were  ample ;  but  on  entering  the  arena 
of  life  to  become  an  actor  there,  new  sources  of 
power  must  be  sought,  the  mind  susceptible  of 
constant  progression  must  be  kept  on  in  its  expand- 
ing course,  and  in  a  world  where  every  man  is  your 
rival,  and  only  the  best  can  win,  every  latent  energy 
of  the  intellect  must  be  awakened,  and  thus  the 
man  be  best  fitted  for  the  inevitable  and  endless 
war. 

A  portion  therefore  of  the  proceeds  of  every 
young  man's  labor  must  be  devoted  to  procuring 
the  means  of  education,  and  these  include  news- 
papers, magazines,  books,  lectures,  everything  of 
an  elevating  character  that  tends  to  quicken  the 
mind,  store  it  with  profitable  facts,  or  help  it  to 
solve  successfully  the  great  problems  of  laisinrss  or 
those  of  political  and  social  life. 

Money  devoted  to  education  of  any  proper  sort 
U  most  wisely  used,  and  no  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  indicated  can  be  too  great  if  the  motive 
that  inspires  it  is  worthy. 
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SECOND. 

But  food  and  clothing  and  education  should  not 
absorb  all  the  earnings  of  any  young  man  who  en- 
ters life  with  fair  ability,  and  a  desire  as  well  as 
purpose  to  be  industrious.  There  must  be  an  over- 
plus still.  What  shall  be  done  with  it  ? 

Every  person  going  out  from  the  paternal  roof 
must,  if  he  would  make  his  life  a  success,  do  one  of 
two  things — either  begin  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal, in  acquaintanceship,  experience,  skill,  as  in  a 
trade  or  a  profession,  which  will  by  and  by  bring 
him  business,  or  a  capital  in  money ;  and  he  must 
begin  this  the  first  year  of  his  emancipated  life,  or 
he  will  be  far  less  likely  to  begin  it  at  all. 

If  a  young  man  proposes  to  gain  a  livelihood  by 
doing  the  brain  work  of  other  men,  he  is  first  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  do  it  well,  and 
his  general  fitness  for  the  trust.  This  takes  time, 
and  may  and  probably  will  absorb  all  earnings  over 
and  above  general  expenses  at  the  beginning ;  but, 
if  he  is  to  depend,  proposes  to  depend  upon  his 
hands  or  his  skill  in  business,  he  must  begin  to  lay 
up  a  portion  of  his  wages  at  once. 

Consider  the 

WISDOM    OF   THIS   ACTION. 

Every  man  to  secure  the  highest  success  in  any 
department  of  the  world's  work,  needs  and  must 
have  money.  Take  day  laborers  for  instance.  A 
pan  with  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank,  beside 
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being  the  owner  of  a  small  house,  or  even  though 
not  having  these,  adds  each  month  something  to  his 
constantly  increasing  store,  is  worth  to  any  person 
employing  him  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  than  the  individual  who  barely  lives,  or  is  in 
hopeless  debt.  In  the  first  case,  the  spirits  of  the 
nuin  are  always  buoyant;  he  works  with  a  will, 
singing,  perhaps,  as  he  pushes  the  plane  or  swings 
the  sledge ;  in  the  other  case  the  man  is  depressed, 
slow,  automatic  in  his  motions,  doing  far  less  than 
his  happy  and  hopeful  brother. 

Every  man  can  command  positions  who  has 
shown  fidelity  to  his  own  interests.  A  bank  book 
is  the  best  letter  of  recommendation  that  a  man 
can  possibly  carry  when  in  search  of  work. 

Then,  if  a  young  man  proposes  to  do  business 
for  himseJf  he  must  begin  in  the 

MORNING    OF    HIS    KXISTK.VCE 

to  make  preparation  for  it.     One  hundred  dollars 
"(1  the  first  year  gives  greater  assurance  of  ulti- 
mate wealth  and  greater  encouragement  for  others 
to  render  assistance  when  help  is  needed  than  any 
other  one  thing,  or  in  fact,  all  things  else.     Habit  is 
everything;   and   if   a  clerk   lays   by   his   surplus 
wages  after  his  natural,   educational,   and  soci 
needs  are  supplied,  even  if  the  amount  is  not  <> 
t»-n  dollars  a  year,   it  means  that  when  wages  in 
cren  -avin^s  Hunk  account  will  be  correspond- 

ingly enlarged. 
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If  on  the  other  hand,  we  live  up  to  our  income — 
make  our  expenses,  of  one  sort  and  another,  absorb 
it  all,  and  perhaps  a  little  more — saying  to  ourselves, 
"  some  time  when  we  get  a  larger  salary  we  will 
begin  to  save!" — is  there  any  hope  for  the  future 
— any  probability  that  bad  habits  will  change  for 
the  better,  as  we  grow  older?  Is  there  any 
reason  why  capitalists  should  desire  to  invest  money 
in  any  enterprise  to  be  managed  by  a  man  who  can- 
not (as  in  an  instance  known  to  the  writer)  save  a 
dime  out  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  though 
the  individual  has  no  human  being  to  care  for  but 
himself! 

Every  young  man,  therefore, 

MUST   BEGIN   TO   DO   SOMETHING   FOB   HIMSELF 

in  this  particular  when  he  begins  life,  or  he  is  far 
less  likely  to  begin  afterwards.  The  history  of 
seven-eighths  of  those  who  have  been  successful  or 
have  failed  in  business  will  attest  this  truth. 

Avoid  procrastination.  "  One  of  the  common  il- 
lusions," says  Emerson,  "is  that  the  present  hour  is 
not  the  critical,  decisive  hour.  Write  it  in  your 
heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  in  the  year." 

Every  young  man  should  have  a  fixed  determina- 
tion on  all  occasions  to  do  his  very  best.  And  this 
feeling  should  centralize  and  stimulate  his  action  from 
the  very  day  that  he  leaves  the  parental  mansion  for 
contact  with  a  world  where  every  man  is  a  fighter, 
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and  the  best  skill,  the  heaviest  blows,  and  the  most 
44  bottom"  win. 

No  matter  about  wages.  If  one  dollar  a  day,  (if 
that  is  the  sum  which  the  employer  stipulates  to 
give  and  the  young  man  agrees  to  take,)  does 
not  make  one  do  the  best  that  his  brain  or  his  body 
can,  ten  dollars  a  day  will  not  do  it.  He  that  is 
unfaithful  in  the  smallest  matters,  will  be  equally 
and  probably  more  so  in  the  largest,  and  in  no  other 
Way  can  a  beginner  possibly  push  himself  as  rapidly 
up,  as  by  demonstrating  his  determination  to  earn 
about  double  the  wages  he  receives. 

When  a  young  man  goes  into  the  employ  of  an- 
other, his  main  object  outside  of  present  and  omni 
present  fidelity  should  be,  to  learn  his  employer's 
business  so  completely,  and  do  his  employer's 
work  so  well,  that  he  will  become  a  necessary  part 
of  the  great  business  machine  itself.  Then,  it  is 
not  the  employer  who  can  dictate  terms,  using  that 
expression  in  its  proper  sense,  but  the  employee. 
A  man  will  never  discharge  an  invaluable;  helper,  if 
with  him  success  is  sure,  and  without  him  wreck  is 
probable. 

Eminence  in  any  thing  that  appertains  to  an 
employer's  int<  and  a  desire  in  making  his 

business  yours  to  so  manage  the  department  en- 
trusted to  you,  that  «rain  to  the  employer  shall  be 
the  result,  prepares  in  the  best  way  for  the  same 
success  when  you  shall  emerge  from  the  position  of 
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servant  into  something  for  which  this  apprenticeship 
has  prepared  you. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say, 

NEVER   BE    IN   A   HURRY 

to  begin  business  for  yourself.  Always  have  an 
eye  open  to  see  chances  for  starting,  when  such  pre- 
sent themselves,  but  it  is  rarely  best  to  undertake 
any  thing  new  when  the  result  is  problematical,  if 
you  are  doing  well  where  you  are,  and  well-doing- 
is  to  be  estimated  not  by  the  little  or  much  that 
you  earn,  but  by  what  you  save  of  what  you  earn, 
and  the  degree  in  which  your  present  work  is  pre- 
paring you  for  future  and  wider  spheres. 

One  hundred,  three  hundred,  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year  is  doing  well,  when  that  is  the  limit  of  what 
you  can  do  and  discharge  all  honest  obligations  to 
yourselves  and  society,  for  that  is  the  measure  of 
your  present  ability,  and  even  the  smallest  of  the 
sums  named  means  independence  at  some  time. 

The  only  desirable  ambition  for  a  young  man  in 
the  matter  of  business  is,  to  do  his  best  in  just  the 
place  that  he  at  present  is  called  to  fill,  both  for 
his  employer  and  himself,  never  indulging  in  those 
desires  that  are  so  fatal  to  happiness  as  well  as  so 
fruitful  in  disaster.  Very  many  young  men,  tired 
of  the  monotonous  toil  that  comes  of  work  for 
others,  sigh  for  what  they  deem  will  be  release,  and 
from  sighing  proceed  to  planning,  and  in  an  evil 
hour  leave  what  is  sure  for  that  which  is  under  the 
most  -favorable  circumstances  uncertain,  and  in  a 
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great  majority  of  cases,  where  the  whole  matter  has 
not  been  well  considered,  certain  failure. 

But,  whenever  a  young  man,  after  mature  de- 
liberation finally  decides  to  begin  business  for  him- 
self, one  rule  should  govern  him. 

BEGIN   IN   A   SMALL   WAY. 

Every  man,  or  nearly  every  one  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  any  enterprise,  has  begun  by  doing  at 
the  outset  the  little  that  he  could  do  himself,  giving 
infinite  painstaking  to  all  labor,  and  all  but  infinite 
thought  to  all  business  transactions.  As  his  busi- 
ness grew,  one  after  another  was  hired  as  helpers 
in  carrying  the  burden  of  increasing  care,  until  in 
after  years,  the  result  of  his  early  work  and  watch- 
fulness was  seen  in  an  income  adequate  to  all  needs, 
and  at  length  an  ample  fortune. 

Another  mode  is,  to  make  a  "splurge" — uto  be- 
gin big,"  to  borrow  an  expiv-sinn  not  nnirequently 
used;  and  the  result  generally  is,  that  tin- 
carrying  too  much  sail  for  her  ballast,  is  hopelessly 
wrecked!  What  a  warning  is  the  history  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  business  men,  who  with- 
out thought,  consideration  or  knowledge,  began 
but  to  end  in  shame  to  themselves  and  loss  to 
others. 

It  is  infinitely  better  to  peddle  charcoal,  if  that 
is  a  safe  business,  and  the  limit  of  one's  al»ilitv.  at  a 
profit  of  two  dollars  a  day  than  to  undertake  to 
sell  dry  goods  and  ignominiously  fail  in  a  twelve 
month. 
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The  best  swimmers  are  the  shyest  of  deep  water. 
They  never  venture  beyond  their  depth  when  not 
necessary — whereas,  a  self-confident  beginner  not 
^infrequently  strikes  out,  until  beyond  reach  of  help 
he  pays  for  his  presumption  with  his  life. 

If  every  young  man  who  reads  this  chapter, 
adopts  as  his  motto  the  talismanic  words, 

MAKE    HASTE    SLOWLY, 

success  is  surely  his.  Little  by  little,  men  grow 
towards  fortune  and  fame.  Doing  modestly  the 
little  duties  of  to-day,  prepares  for  the  larger  duties 
of  to-morrow,  and  as  the  years  roll  on  life  will  be 
but  a  scene  of  ever-widening  demands,  until  when 
the  summit  of  manhood  is  reached,  all  of  good  that 
earth  can  give  will  be  a  part  of  that  career,  which, 
begun  wisely  must  end  well. 

What  a  satisfaction  there  will  be  in  the  review  of 
life,  if,  as  the  end  approaches,  we  can  feel  the  assur- 
ance that  our  privileges  and  opportunities  have  been 
well  improved !  To  live  without  achievement,  and 
die  having  helped  no  one,  is  a  miserable  waste  of 
opportunity;  while  the  fact  that  we  have  started 
circles  of  influence  which  money  as  well  as  character 
will  help  us  to  do,  that  will  widen  endlessly,  will 
give  a  joy  beyond  expression. 


CHAPTER   LVIIL 

ABOUT    LENDING    MONEY. 

FEW  individuals  in  each  considerable  com- 
munity  live  by  lending  money — generally 
capital  which  they  have  inherited  or  acquired,  and 
upon  the  interest  of  which  they  depend  for  sup- 
port. 

But  little  in  the  way  of  suggestion  is  needed  by 
this  class.  They  are  usually  shrewd,  careful  men, 
persons  who,  while  desirous  to  make  their  money 
yifld  them  a  generous  per  cent,  are  nevertheless 
averse  to  running  unnecessary  risks,  and  who,  being 
careful  in  all  their  investments,  generally  succeed 
in  avoiding  losses. 

But  another  and  larger  class,  are  those  whose 
slow  accumulations  over-balancing  expenditures, 
permit  them  to  lay  aside  each  year  a  small  sum,  and 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  are  desirous  to 
invest  to  good  advantage. 

The  Savings  Bank  is  a  general  and  a  proper  re- 
sort; but  not  (infrequently  they  are  seduced  into 
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lending  sums  to  individuals  who  give  them  endless 
trouble  and  quite  frequently  involve  them  in  serious 
loss.  So  large  indeed  is  this  class  of  persons,  and 
so  common  is  the  result  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
that  there  are  few  well-to-do  men  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  who  had  money  to  lend  at  twenty-five  and 
constantly  thereafter,  but  are  able  to  show  that  the 
sums  they  have  lost  with  the  compound  interest 
thereupon,  would  make  a  total  largely  in  excess  of 
the  property  which  they  actually  own. 
To  this  class  we  offer  the  following 

SUGGESTIONS. 

In  the  first  place, 

No  man  has  a  right  to  be  a  "borrower  who  has  not 
the  most  positive  assurance  of  his  ability  to  pay. 

Half  the  world's  work,  and  more  than  half  of 
that  which  yields  no  normal  result,  is  devoted  to 
experimenting.  A  young  man  comes  to  mature 
years,  having  perhaps  average  ability,  average  ex- 
perience, and  average  honesty.  He  looks  around 
for  something  to  do,  and  scarcely  knowing  why, 
eventually  selects  some  business  which  he  is  de- 
sirous to  try.  He  does  not  know  whether  it  will  be 
a  success  or  failure,  perhaps  never  gives  a  thought 
to  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but  as  other  men  u  go 
into  business,"  so  he  wishes  to ;  and  in  a  sort  of 
carelessness,  if  not  indifference  as  to  the  result,  he 
resolves  to  begin.  But  he  is 

WITHOUT    CAPITAL,     .    . 

and  so  he  seeks  to  borrow  of  this  person  and  that, 
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offering  large  interest  and  making  larger  promises. 
He  finds  those,  who,  not  making  a  business  of  lend- 
ing money,  and  therefore  not  careful  about  securi- 
ties, are  willing  to  accommodate  him,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  new  business  is  under  way — 

THE   EXPERIMENT   IS   BEING    TRIED; 

and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  issue  is  just  what 
the  reader  has  already  predicted — a  miserable  fail- 
ure. 

Now  this  man,  and  he  is  but  the  representative 
of  millions,  had  no  right  to  conduct  an  experiment 
with  other  people's  money.  Every  person  may  do 
what  he  will  with  his  own,  if  he  does  not  thereby 
injure  society  or  the  commonwealth ;  but  no  man 
has  a  right  to  imperil  the  funds  of  another.  He 
may  not  have  any  intention  of  fraud,  in  the  profuse 
promises  which  he  makes  to  secure  funds,  and  there- 
fore  not  be  liable  to  a  criminal  process,  but  the  in- 
justice and  outrage  is  the  same. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  point, 

TJiat  no  man  vhonld  ever  lend  money  expecting  to 
receive  it  again,  who  has  not  ample  security  for  its 
payment. 

SECURITY 

is  of  two  general  kinds — property  belonging  to  the 
individual  borrower  which  may  be  used  in  the  pay- 
ment of  any  claim,  and  property  which  may  be 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  a  specific  one. 

With  reference  to  the  first  mentioned  security,  it 
simply  consists  in  the  known  pecuniary  ability  of  a 
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man  to  pay  his  debts  in  full,  and  have  thereafter  a 
reasonable  surplus — in  other  words,  a  man  worth 
twenty  thousand  dollars  wishes  to  borrow  two  thou- 
sand or  five  for  some  specific  purpose  which  he  ex- 
plains to  the  lender.  The  presumption  is,  that  if 
he  loses  all  that  he  borrows,  or  even  double  the 
sum,  he  can  pay  the  debt,  and  if  to  this  ability  he 
adds  honesty,  he  is  a  perfectly  safe  borrower  as  the 
world  talks. 

With  regard  to  the  second  security — 

PROPERTY    PLEDGED, 

the  only  question  to  be  considered  is,  is  that  which 
is  offered  ample  to  satisfy  the  claim,  and  could  it  be 
made  at  once  available  should  circumstances  make 
it  expedient  for  the  lender  to  take  it  into  his  own 
hands.  If  both  these  requirements  are  answered, 
then  the  money  is  as  safe  as  it  is  possible  for  money 
to  be  in  a  world  of  endless  mutations. 

Whenever  therefore  personal  friendship  or  even 
pecuniary  gain  suggests  accommodation,  under  either 
of  the  above  mentioned  circumstances,  it  is  wise 
to  lend,  best  to  lend ;  but  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of 
fifty,  if  neither  of  the  above  conditions  attach  to  a 
proposition  to  borrow,  it  had  better  be  refused. 

This  may  seem  hard  to  some,  but  it  is  the  only 
proper  course,  and  the  borrower  has  only  to  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  lender  to  see  at  once  its 
propriety  and  its  justification. 
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REASONS. 

Consider  this  fact :  A  man  wanting  to  embark  in 
business  for  which  he  has  no  present  means,  can 
acquire  some  capital  in  a  very  short  time.  Work 
is  in  constant  demand,  and  good  work  always  brings 
a  price  over  and  above  needed  personal  expendi- 
tures. A  few  years,  therefore  will  enable  any  one 
honestly  and  earnestly  desirous  of  entering  any 
specific  business,  to  accumulate  money,  which  will 
be  a  basis  upon  which,  more,  if  needed,  can  be 
legitimately  borrowed. 

Beside,  these  years  devoted  to  the  accumulation 
of  capital  will  not  be  lost.  No  preparation  for  any 
calling  is  ever  too  complete,  and  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess after  this  season  of  discipline  are  many  more 
than  they  could  be  under  other  circumstances. 

Consider  once  more:  Every  man  beginning  ;i 
business  and  expecting  to  compete  with  others,  rnu-t 
put  himself  (approximately)  at  the  outset  on  their 
level.  A  man  who  has  a  capital  can  afford  to  make 
goods  and  sell  goods  cheaper  than  a  man  who  has 
none,  and  it  is  a  universal  law,  that  every  man  in 
business  buys  where  he  can  buy  cheapest  It  is, 
therefore,  wise  to 

WAIT 

until  time  has  demonstrated  our  ability  to  accumu- 
late by  earning;  until  such  earnings  have  reached  a 
reasonable  amount  wherewith  to  l»e<jin;  :m(l  letter 
still,  to  wait  till  the  natural  overestimate  of  indi- 
vidual powers  has  abated  by  some  contact  with 
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a  world  wherein  there  never  was  a  man,  however 
smart,  who  did  not  find  his  equal. 

So  much  for  the  man  who  proposes  to  borrow ; 
and  with  regard  to 

THE   LENDER, 

it  is  but  justice  to  himself  to  never  imperil,  unless 
he  is  willing  to  lose  what  he  lends,  the  money  which 
he  has  earned. 

In  the  first  place ;  money  in  the  hands  of  such 
borrowers  is  always  a  source  of  constant  trouble  if 
not  irritation.  Accumulated  capital  suggests  free- 
dom from  care  and  worriment,  and  yet  no  man  can 
have  more  than  he  who  has  his  thousands  perhaps, 
enough  to  give  him  comfort  and  peace  if  properly 
invested,  scattered  here  and  there,  in  the  hands  of 
this  man  and  that,  some  paying  interest  and  some 
not,  and  each  if  asked  to  pay  either  interest  or  prin- 
cipal, considering  it  as  a  personal  affront,  as  they 
will  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  where  ill-success 
has  made  them  irascible  and  sour. 

Not  long  since,  a  man  verging  towards  the  close 
of  life,  who  had  lent  money  very  extensively, 
told  the  writer  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
his  twenty  or  more  thousand  dollars  was  in 

NINETY-TWO     NOTES, 

for  as  many  different  sums,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  were  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they 
were  written,  and  most  of  them — the  interest  being 
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his  reliance  for  personal  support,  causing  him  end- 
les  vexation  and  trouble. 

We  would  add,  as  already  intimated  in  another 
connection,  lending  is  an  injury  instead  of  a  good 
to  the  borrower  in  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
cases.  The  men  who  have  money  to  lend  are  not 
those  who  were  anxious  to  borrow  far  back  in  the 
morning  of  life,  but  those  who,  depending  upon 
their  own  brave  hearts  and  strong  hands  and  willing 
wills,  went  out  into  the  world  determined  to  con- 
quer or  die ! 

Of  course  all  this  is  foreign  to  the  proper  practice 
of  those  who,  understanding  the  risks,  furnish  money 
for  the  conduct  of  enterprises,  one  party  putting  in 
brain  and  work  and  the  other  the  accumulations  of 
previous  labor,  without  which  many  of  the  most 
beneficent  inventions  and  plans  for  public  improve- 
ment would  have  failed. 

SUMMING  UP  BRIEFLY: — 

If  any  man  has  money  to  lend,  unless  he  und 
stands  and  accepts  what  will  be  almost  the  inevita- 
ble consequence — let  him  never  allow  personal  friend- 
ship to  have  the  least  influence. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  help  another  by  lending  he 
could  not  embark  in  some  cases  in  a  nobler  business. 
That  is  one  of  the  best  uses  to  which  money  can  be 
put,  but  if  he  expects  to  help  himself  at  the  same 
time,  he  must  not  lend  to  adventurers,  because 
living  with  them  on  intimate  terms,  or  the  appeal  is 
made  for  old  acquaintance  sake. 
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And  here  it  may  be  said  that  most  men  who  pro- 
pose to 

PAY, 

who  borrow  money  for  legitimate  and  healthy  pur- 
poses, who  have  looked  over  the  ground  they  pro- 
pose to  occupy,  and  formed  some  proper  expectation 
with  regard  to  its  revenue,  are  not  the  men  who  ask 
a  loan  as  a  favor.  They  mean  business,  and  are 
willing  to  deal  and  be  dealt  with  in  a  business 
fashion. 

It  is  certain  that  a  reasonable  rate  per  cent,  such  as 
is  given  by  Savings  Banks  and  most  corporations, 
is  better  than  any  attempt  under  any  circumstances 
to  secure  as  payment  for  the  use  of  money  more 
than  the  history  of  business  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  has  demonstrated  that  money  earns.  If 
the  average  return  for  all  cash  investments  is  not 
over  six  or  seven  per  cent,  in  a  certain  State,  it  is 
not  generally  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  can  afford 
to  pay  ten.  He  must  lose,  or  else  he  must  do  an 
exceptional  business  and  be  an  exceptional  man. 

It  is  generally  best  to  invest  spare  earnings  in 
some  institution  where  beside  being  safe,  they  can 
be  made  at  once  available  if  circumstances  call  for 
their  appropriation  elsewhere ;  and  as  money  can 
always  be  hired  at  these  institutions,  parties  that 
need  it  can  secure  it  there,  and  all  the  trouble  which 
loans  from  individuals  cause  be  avoided. 

A  word  about 

ENDORSEMENTS. 

Endorsements  in  business  are  legitimate  and  emi- 
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nently  proper.  The  world's  work  would  go  undone 
were  any  other  course  adopted.  But  endorsements 
for  accommodation,  where  a  man  who  cannot  give 
either  kind  of  security  named  above,  but  seeks  un- 
der the  pledge  of  another's  name  to  get  what  his 
own  will  not  command,  should  never  be  given.  The 
endorser  simply  does  without  any  pecuniary  con- 
sideration what  he  does  in  the  other  case  (lending 
the  money)  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  offering 
on  the  shrine  of  friendship  or  to  silence  importunity, 
what  few  men  have  a  right  to  give,  and  fewer  & 
right  to  accept. 

There  are  exceptions  to  all  these  rules ;  but  as  a 
general  thing,  the  man  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
solicitations  of  impecunious  or  adventurous  borrow- 
ers, who  gives  what  he  can  afford  to  the  needy  but 
never  lends  to  any  who  cannot  give  him  satisfactory 
security,  is  not  only  happier  himself  than  he  who 
does  otherwise,  but  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
does  the  world  a  far  greater  service  than  his  easy 
neighbor. 

In  the  matter  of  personal  friendship,  the  man 
who  refuses  solicitations  for  funds  where  there  is  no 
basis  upon  which  to  borrow,  stands  higher  than  the 
man  who  endlessly  lends.  For  every  poor  creditor 
will  become  his  enemy  the  moment  he  presses  a  col- 
lection or  even  suggests  payment,  of  what  the  1 
rower  thinks  at  length,  that  for  his  accommodation 
he  should  do  without 
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NEEDED   HOME    APPROPRIATIONS. 

N  preceding  chapters,  with  such  care  and 
thought  as  it  was  ours  to  give,  we  have  set 
forth  the  best  modes  of  making  money  in  nearly 
all  the  general  departments  of  business.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  we  follow  these  suggestions,  with  others 
of  equal  importance,  with  regard  to  the  disburse- 
ments of  a  portion  of  what  it  has  been  our  purpose 
to  assist  in  getting. 

Of  the  things  of  which  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  speak,  first  and  highest  are  the 

INTELLECTUAL    NEEDS. 

of  the  family. 

To  begin  nearest  home  :  no  family  can  afford  to 
forego  the  daily  or  weekly  reading  of  the  most  en- 
terprising, highest-toned,  best 
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LOCAL  NEWSPAPER. 

As  members  of  society  we  are  bound  to  know 
what  is  transpiring  in  our  neighborhood  and  in  the 
circle  of  towns  wherein  we  have  acquaintance,  and 
wherewith  we  are  more  or  less  largely  connected 
by  the  ties  of  friendship  or  of  business.  This  knowl- 
edge awakens  and  continues  proper  interest  in  oth- 
ers, perpetuates  good  feeling,  not  unfrequently 
causes  us  to  modify  or  change  our  own  action,  for 
the  reason  that  some  one  has  found  a  wiser  way 
than  ours,  and  satisfies  an  insatiate  need  of  every  en- 
lightened, growing  mind,  to  know,  so  far  as  it  may, 
what  is  transpiring  in  the  community  of  which  it 
forms  a  part. 

In  one  sense,  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
the  best  educators.  Curiosity  is  the  most  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  a  child's  mind — anxiety  to 
find  out  the  mysteries  of  this,  to  them,  mysterious 
world ;  and  so  a  publication  that  comes  to  them 
laden  with  startling  occurrences,  curious  and  suggest- 
ive facts,  exciting  stories,  leading  the  mind  through 
devious  paths  to  some  beneficent  conclusion,  meets 
their  wishes  and  responds  to  their  needs,  and  en- 
Mi  res  a  constant  and  proper  and  harmonious  devel- 
opment, which  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way. 

In  harmony  with  these  reasons  and  this  belief, 
besides  the  local  paper  which  each  reader  will 
readily  fix  upon,  others  of  a 
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NATIONAL   CHARACTER 

must  be  added  to  the  home  journal  to  make  the 
supply  complete. 

Every  American  citizen  is  bound  by  his  oath,  as 
well  as  his  interests,  to  be  an  intelligent  and  per- 
sonally active  politician,  in  the  noblest  and  least  self- 
ish sense  of  that  much  abused  word.  He  is  bound 
to  know  what  is  for  the  highest  good  of  his  state 
and  his  country ;  which  political  party  proposes  to 
do  most  for  either  or  both ;  and  basing  his  action 
on  this  knowledge,  use  his  influence  and  cast  his 
vote  in  harmony  with  his  intelligent  convictions. 

To  do  this,  he  must  habitually  read  some  first- 
class  national  political  paper,  the  political  character 
of  which  his  predilections  or  preferences  must  de- 
termine. 

There  are  few  families  that  can  afford  to  do  with- 
out one  or  more  of  the  half-dozen  Magazines  which 
are  so  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  progressive 
people,  and  so  necessary  to  keep  a  family  in  the 
front  rank  of  this  reading  age. 

Analogous  to  the  intellectual  needs  of  a  family, 
are  the 

ESTHETICAL. 

Children  need  change,  divertment,  as  well  as  read- 
ing and  study.  They  are  generally  fond  of  sweet 
sounds  as  well  as  agreeable  sights,  and  no  one  thing  so 
aids  in  softening  and  uplifting  rough  natures,  devel- 
oping the  pure  and  the  good,  and  furnishing  pleasure 
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as  elevating  as  it  is  delightful,  and  especially  giving 
variety  and  completeness  to  the  recreations  and  en- 
joyments of  home  as 

MUSIC   IN   THE   FAMILY. 

One,  if  not  all,  of  each  home  circle  should  be 
taught  instrumental  music ;  and  if  a  piano  is  beyond 
the  means  of  the  man  in  ordinary  circumstances,  a 
Parlor  Organ  is  not.  A  first-rate  instrument  of  this 
sort  will  last  an  ordinary  life-time,  and  be  a  source 
of  joy,  as  well  as  a  means  of  education  and  good 
which  no  one  can  estimate. 

Among  the  numerous  instruments  which  have 
been  offered  to  the  public,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  name  the  best.  Some  half  a  dozen  manufacturers 
have  reached,  as  it  would  seem,  perfection  in  the 
wares  they  offer.  The  material  used  in  their  con- 
struction is  the  best,  the  workmanship  every  way 
admirable,  and  in  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  tone 
they  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  most  cultivated  perform- 
ers. They  are  generally  warranted  for  ten  years,  are 
an  ornament  to  any  room,  and  their  purchase  is  to  be 
recommended  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  other 
things  which  all  families  are  supposed  to  need. 
They  furnish  entertainment  of  the  most  attrac 
kind,  and  assisting  in  the  service  of  family  song,  help 
to  bind  households  to  the  old  home,  making  music 
a  safeguard  as  well  as  a  source  of  enjoyment. 

But  if  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  pecuniary  standing  of  the 
family,  and  especially  if  any  of  its  younger  in 
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bers  give  evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  natural 
taste  which,  when  developed  and  cultivated,  prom- 
ises, in  its  perfection,  to  be  a  source  of  delight  and 
perhaps  (if  needful)  of  revenue  to  the  family  or  the 
individual,  buy  a  piano.  Of  all  instruments  this  is 
the  best  to  awaken  all  latent  power  in  the  learner, 
and  produce  an  effect  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  charm- 
ing. 

It  requires  a  longer  training,  rnore  natural  skill,  a 
superior  taste,  to  reach  even  passable  excellence  as 
a  performer  on  this,  than  on  an  instrument  better 
adapted  to  those  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  and 
whose  circumstances  are  such  that  years  of  study 
and  practice  cannot  consistently  be  given.  But  a 
good,  pianist  possesses  enviable  powers.  They  can 
furnish  entertainment  of  the  highest  type,  and 
while  giving  joy  to  their  friends,  can  always  find  an 
equal  or  greater  satisfaction  themselves. 

Passing  from  the  intellectual  and  the  esthetical 
needs,  to  the  business  necessities  of  a  family,  the 
first  and  most  imperative  want  is 

A   SEWING    MACHINE  ; 

and  in  commending  this  invention  to  our  readers, 
some  history  of  the  man  whose  marvelous  genius 
and  indomitable  persistence  gave  to  the  world  this 
matchless  labor-saving  device,  will  be  as  appropriate 
as  it  will  be  suggestive. 

Passing  over  the  early  years  of 

ELIAS   HOWE, 

we  will  simply  say  that  he  was  born  in  1819,  that 
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his  father  was  a  farmer  and  miller,  whose  meagre 
income  at  the  best  ill-sufficed  for  the  support  of  a 
family  of  eight  children ;  that  at  eleven  years  old 
he  went  to  "  live  out,"  (to  use  a  softened  phrase 
which  means  that  the  poor  father  was  compelled  to 
part  with  some  of  his  children,  that  the  others 
might  be  better  served,)  until  he  was  twenty -one; 
that  after  a  year,  a  chronic  lameness  compelled  his 
return  to  his  home  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
sixteen;  that  in  1835  he  went  to  Lowell  to  learn 
the  machinist's  trade,  and  afterwards  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  worked  in  the  same  shop  and  boarded  at 
the  same  house  with  his  relative,  N.  P.  Banks,  who 
has  since  done  the  world  other  but  no  more  impor- 
tant service ;  that,  marrying  at  twenty-one,  he  soon 
found  it  a  serious  inconvenience  to  creditably  sup- 
port a  wife  and  three  children  on  nine  dollars  a 
week,  the  maximum  wages  of  a  journeyman  ma- 
chinist then  ;  and  that  under  the  pressure  of  ]  > 
erty,  and  bearing  the  burden  of  want  which  lie 
seemed  powerless  to  relieve,  he  set  about  inventing 
a  machine  which  the  casual  remark  of  a  man  had 
suggested  to  him  years  before,  and  in  which  he  saw 
a  divorce  from  destitution,  if  not  a  fortune  for  him- 
self and  his  family. 

Then  came  months  of  thinking,  study,  experi- 
ment, and,  of  course,  scores  of  failures,  wasting  time 
on  a  false  scent,  which  only  long  weeks  of  weari- 
some work  demonstrated  to  be  false;  in  short,  one 
great,  intense,  ceaseless  struggle  to  make  an  arm  of 
steel  do  the  work  of  a  dozen  arms  of  sinew  •  until 
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at  length  he  was  able  to  convince  himself,  by  a 
rough  model  of  wood  and  wire,  that  such  a  machine 
as  he  had  projected  and  at  length  (in  the  rough) 
completed,  answered  the  end  of  its  creation. 

We  hardly  need  to  say  that  all  individual  means 
as  well  as  the  little  lent  him  by  friends,  was  ex- 
hausted, and  that  thereafter,  for  five  years,  in  con- 
fronting an  incredulous,  captious,  scoffing  public, 
which,  while  admitting  that  the  work  could  be  done, 
magnified  every  imaginative  objection,  the  inventor 
was  compelled  to  walk  a  life-path  so  environed  with 
poverty  and  so  full  of  discouragements,  that  any 
man  not  of  iron  will  and  iron  nerve,  would  have 
given  over  the  battle. 

On  this  side  of  the  ocean  and  the  other  he 
wrought  to  gain  public  attention  to  and  public  appro- 
val of  his  invention,  until,  in  an  unexpected  hour 
in  the  year  1850,  triumph  came,  and  the  inventor 
of  the 

FIRST   SEWING    MACHINE, 

at  thirty-one  years  of  age,  beside  making  a  history 
worthy  the  widest  imitation,  had  established  a  busi- 
ness that  subsequently  yielded  him,  as  it  should,  a 
net  income  of  over 

TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

a  year,  and  which,  with  help  from  other  manufactur- 
ers, all  dependent  upon  this  original  inventor  for 
their  ideas,  has  given  to  the  world  as  much  of  re- 
lief— and  we  may  add,  blessing — if  not  more,  than 
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any  other  of  the  productions  of  genius  since  the 
world  began. 

Knowing  what  we  know,  and  while  speaking  un- 
favorably of  none,  it  is  due  to  our  readers  to  com- 
mend to  them  the  machine  that  seems  to  us  the 
best,  and  we  can  safely  say  that  no  expenditure  of 
the  amount  needed  can  be  wiser,  whether  the  family 
be  large  or  small,  rich  or  poor,  if  payment  of  the  sum 
required  is  possible,  than  in  this  most  economical 
and  labor-saving  device  of  the  century. 

OUT    OF    DOORS. 

Leaving  the  internal  and  for  a  moment  consider- 
ing the  outside,  every  farmer  needs  and  must  have  a 

MOWING   MACHINE. 

It  is  needless  to  argue  this  matter.  A  contri- 
vance that  will  wear  from  eight  to  sixteen  years, 
and  with  which  and  a  pair  of  horses  one  man  can 
do  the  work  of  from  four  to  six  working  in  the  old 
way,  and  which  will  therefore  pay  for  itself  in  cut- 
ting from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres,  does  not  need 
to  be  recommended  to  the  readers  of  Mowy,  and 
How  to  Make  It. 

Among  the  scores  of  machines,  several  of  which 
have  been  tried  by  the  writer,  it  would  be  imj>< 
Mr  to  designate  the  best  All  have  some  excellen- 
cies, and  most  but  few  defects.  What  iarmers  nr< •<!. 
is  a  machine  that  will  mow  well  in  all  qualities  of 
grass,  and  in  all  average  conditions  of  bottom.  One 
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that  will  not  be  damaged  by  contact  with  stumps  or 
stones,  and  jet  one  that  is  of  easy  draft,  durable, 
and  which  costs  no  more  than  it  is  actually  worth. 
The  cheapest  machines  are  sometimes  the  dearest, 
and  the  only  true  economy  is  to  buy  what  will  do 
the  best,  while  it  gives  the  longest  service. 

Another  farm  implement  that  commends  itself  to 
universal  use  for  its  great  economy,  is  the 

HORSE    BAKE. 

Its  merits  as  a  labor-saving  implement  are  too 
well  known  to  need  even  a  brief  mention.  Of  the 
dozen  or  more  kinds,  none  are  so  superior  as  to  jus- 
tify us  in  naming  them.  Money  put  into  either  of 
half  a  dozen  of  the  best  will  be  wisely  appropriated. 

One  other  necessity  of  every  family,  whatever 
present  arrangements  may  be,  is  an 

EARTH   CLOSET. 

Science  and  experience  long  since  demonstrated 
that  dry  earth,  peat,  muck,  charcoal,  coal  ashes,  were 
the  most  perfect  deodorizers  known,  but  not  until  a 
recent  date  has  this  knowledge  been  put  to  one  of 
the  most  beneficent  of  uses — the  construction  of 
what  appears  like  a  seemly  article  of ,  furniture,  so 
contrived  that  by  filling  a  hidden  reservoir  with 
either  of  the  ingredients  named,  a  family  of  five 
persons  can  use  it  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  any 
apartment  of  the  house,  without  the  loss  of  a  mo- 
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mentis  time  in  its  manipulation,  or  the  least  odor 
arising  therefrom. 

It  is  conducive  to  health,  as  nine-tenths  of  all 
cases  of  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever  can  be  traced 
to  the  noxious  exhalations  arising  from  the  family 
vault.  It  is  a  matter  ot  great  convenience,  as  it 
can  be  set  in  some  unused  apartment  of  the  house, 
and  thus  the  necessity  of  going  out  of  doors  in  the 
night  or  in  storms  of  rain  and  snow,  be  wholly 
avoided.  Its  economical  aspect  we  have  fully  dis- 
cussed on  the  164th  page  of  this  volume.  We  may 
add  that  more  can  be  said  in  favor  of  its  introduc- 
tion than  of  almost  any  other  invention  of  this 
century. 

Passing  now  to  some  of  the  incidental 

PERSONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 

of  those  who  are  to  leave  the  family  and  seek  work 
and  wealth  elsewhere,  let  me  say  that  at  this  age  of 
the  world,  the  matter  of  dress  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. Neat  and  tasteful  attire  always  commends  a 
man  to  favor,  while  slovenly  and  incongruous  rai- 
ment cli  I  do  not  say  that  the  extreme  of 
fashion  should  be  followed,  but  do  say  that  s< 
regard  for  prevailing  styles  is  necessary,  and  com- 
plete regard  for  cleanliness  absolutely  indispensable. 
Moreover,  the  best  cloths  are  always  \\\-  »est, 
especially  if  they  beget,  as  they  should,  the  proper 
desire  to  keep  them  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
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Every  young  man  needs  and  if  possible  should 
have  a  good  watch;  and,  if  compatible  with  his 
pecuniary  condition,  the  same  in  an  eighteen  carat 
gold  case ;  something  that  will  be  reliable,  service- 
able, satisfactory,  and  inexpensive,  so  long  as  an 
article  of  this  sort  is  needed. 

TRAVEL. 

Is  a  great  good  and  help  to  most  men.  The  benefit 
of  travel  is  greatest  in  the  morning  of  life,  and  fre- 
quently a  portion  of  the  earnings  of  the  first  few 
years  expended  in  this  way  will  yield  a  satisfactory 
return. 

Travel  liberalizes  the  mind.  Living  in  a  small 
town,  never  going  away  from  home  further  than  to 
market  or  meeting  or  mill,  we  frequently  get  the 
impression  that  the  world  is  mainly  included  within 
the  range  of  the  hill-tops  that  circumscribe  and 
limit  our  vision.  But  it  is  not,  and  the  sooner  the 
delusion  is  dissipated,  the  better. 

Travel  adds  immensely  to  our  information.  Read- 
ing is  silver  ;  seeing  is  gold. 

Travel  gives  us  the  sources  of  things.  The  over- 
land route  to  San  Francisco  is  immensely  enjoyable 
in  its  experience ;  but  much,  far  more,  in  its  mem- 
ory ;  and  as  to  an  ocean  voyage  and  the  scenes  of 
another  continent,  and  the  doings  of  an  older  civili- 
zation, they  are  a  blessing  and  good  as  we  see  them, 
but  a  larger  blessing  and  larger  good  as  recollection 
36 
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blends  them  with  the  exactions  of  subsequent  busi- 
ness, giving  variety  to  our  thoughts,  and  therefore 
relief  and  rest. 

And  the  expense  of  four  months  in  Europe  is  far 
less  than  most  young  men  imagine.  The  writer 
of  this  volume  is  in  possession  of  facts  which  he 
will  willingly  communicate  to  any  of  its  readers, 
that  will  enable  them  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the 
other  continent  by  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  far 
below  that  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they 
have  fixed  upon  in  their  thought.  Our  advice 
would  be  this:  lay  early  the  broadest  foundation 
for  a  noble  and  influential  manhood  by  adding  to  a 
knowledge  of  books  as  obtained  by  study  something 
beyond  and  better,  which  is  only  to  be  gotten  by 
sight. 


CHAPTER    LX. 


ECONOMICAL   INVESTMENTS   OF   MONEY. 

N  previous  chapters  we  have  spoken  of  needed 
outlays  to  supply  the  intellectual  and  domestic 
needs  of  a  family.  Taking  a  wider  range  we  come 
to  consider  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  making 
such  provision  for  our  families,  while  in  health,  as 
shall  ensure  them  against  want  when  old  age  is 
upon  us,  or  we  are  sleeping  the  last  long  sleep. 

To  do  this  is  one  of  the  first  and  strongest  de- 
sires of  every  noble  nature.  No  man  can  think  of 
his  wife,  often  work-worn  and  weary,  or  look  upon 
his  family  of  helpless  children,  and  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  their  being  left  to  the  charitable  care 
of  a  cold  and  sometimes  cruel  world,  without  a 
shudder.  Life  to  a  wife  and  mother,  with  its  weight 
of  work  and  worry,  when  all  necessaries  are  sup- 
plied, is  usually  burdensome  at  the  best.  How  in- 
finitely more  so  must  it  be  when  the  same  hands 
that  care  for  the  family  must  also  provide  for  it. 

'  (579) 
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The  most  beneficent  mode  that  the  wisdom  of 
man  has  provided  to  guard  against  a  condition  of 
things  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  is 

LITE    INSURANCE, 

Let  us  consider  briefly 

THE    BUSINESS   PRINCIPLES 

involved  in  the  plan  for  making  for  the  family  of 
each  man  who  will  this  wise  and  prudent  provision. 
Statistics  have  demonstrated  that  the  average 
duration  of  the  lives  of  one  hundred  healthy  indi- 
viduals of  a  given  age  will  be  a  certain  number  of 
years.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  an  agreement 
should  be  made  by  and  between  these  one  hundred 
persons  to  pay  to  the  nearest  surviving  relative  one 
thousand  dollars,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
each  ;  all  that  would  be  needful  for  the  several  con- 
tracting individuals  to  do,  would  be,  to  put  into  a 
general  fund  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which,  put  at 
interest,  would  amount  to  the  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  at  the  time  when  the  average  life  of 
the  whole  terminated,  with  such  trifling  sum  added 
as  would  be  needed  to  pay  for  the  oversight  of  the 
investments  and  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  as 
each  contributor's  share,  by  the  general  and  inexora- 
ble law  of  his  nature,  became  due.  As  some  would 
live  longer  than  the  average,  so  some  would  live 
less,  and  what  was  saved  in  the  one  case  would 
make  up  for  the  loss  in  the  other. 
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But  supposing  that  these  one  hundred  individuals 
could  not  make  immediate  payment  of  the  sum 
agreed  upon,  but  were  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  distribute  the  amount  over  a  certain  number  of 
years,  instead  of  paying  it  at  once,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  so  graduate  these  payments  that  the 
total,  with  the  interest  on  each,  should  make  up  the 
one  thousand  dollars,  with  the  trifling  addition  speci- 
fied, at  the  termination  of  the  average  life  of  the 
one  hundred  persons  interested  in  the  agreement — 
and  this  is  all  there  is  of  Mutual  Life  Insurance ; 
a  system  by  which  a  certain  specified  sum  paid  at  a 
certain  period,  or  certain  smaller  payments  made  at 
regular  and  specified  times,  secures  a  certain  aggre- 
gate to  the  family  of  the  individual  who  has  made 
the  provident  and  wise  investment. 

Let  us  now  consider  in  what 

THE    WISDOM   OF   THE    APPROPRIATION 

of  money  to  pay  for  an  insurance  policy,  consists. 

In  the  first  place  it  secures  to  the  family  of  the 
insured  immediate  and  certain  immunity  from 
want,  should  the  individual  who  effects  the  insur- 
ance die  within  an  hour  from  the  time  at  which  the 
policy  is  delivered  and  the  first  premium  paid. 

One  of  the  one  hundred  that  we  have  named  in  a 
previous  illustration  will  die  the  first  year,  and  his 
family  will  receive  the  stipulated  sum.  Had  he  put 
the  money  paid  into  this  general  insurance  fund 
into  some  Savings  Bank,  his  heirs  would  receive  but 
a  very  small  part  of  that  to  which  now  they  are  en- 
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titled ;  and  no  one  of  the  one  hundred,  or  the  broader 
hundreds  of  thousands,  millions,  who  should  avail 
themselves  of  this  plan  is  permitted  to  know  that 
he  may  not  be  the  individual  whose  life  will  ter- 
minate within  the  time  above  specified ;  and  even 
if  he  should  be  the  last  man  of  the  one  hundred, 
that  fact  is  equally  unknown,  and  the  comfort  and 
good  that  comes  of  being  sure  that  a  provision  is 
made  which  no  chance  can  imperil,  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  possible  payment,  in  premiums  and 
interest,  of  more  than  may  be  returned. 

In  the  second  place,  in  a  large  number  ot  cases, 
no  provision  would  be  made  for  the  family  unless 
made  in  this  way.  Sufficiency  to-day  always  sug- 
gests, if  it  does  not  imply,  sufficiency  to-morrow. 
A  poor  man  earning  wages  ample  for  the  support 
of  his  family,  far  too  infrequently  thinks  of  the 
time  when  circumstances  will  probably  change,  and 
hence  instances  of  self-denial  or«even  proper  econ- 
omy in  order  to  provide  for  coming  and  inevitable 
needs,  are  far  too  rare. 

But  let  a  man  effect  an  insurance  on  his  life  for 
one  or  five  thousand  dollars,  with  the  fact  ever  be- 
fore him  that  his  premiums  must  be  statedly  paid 
to  secure  the  largest  results  from  his  investment, 
hundreds  of  dollars  that  otherwise  would  be  need- 
lessly if  not  wickedly  squandered,  will  be  used  to 
secure  inestimable  coming  good  to  his  family,  when 
his  own  working  days  are  forever  over. 

Were  it  needed,  the  writer  could  name  numerous 
instances  which  have  come  within  his  own  personal 
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observation,  where  men  have  lived  to  middle  life 
without  laying  aside  a  dollar,  demonstrating  the  im- 
possibility of  withstanding  the  omnipresent  tempta- 
tion to  spend  all  they  earned  and  as  fast  as  they 
earned  it,  until,  persuaded  by  a  friend,  or  a  wife 
who  saw  hopeless  destitution  before  her,  they  se- 
cured a  policy,  the  premiums  on  which  are  ag 
promptly  paid  as  were  bills  of  another  and  perhaps 
an  objectionable  character  in  other  and  earlier  days. 
And  tnis  brings  me  to  speak  of  and  commend 

THE   ENDOWMENT    SYSTEM, 

by  which  one  secures  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  to 
himself  at  a  certain  specified  age,  should  he  live  to 
that  time;  or  in  case  of  an  earlier  decease,  to  be 
paid  to  his  heirs. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are,  that  should 
the  individual  outlive  the  time  when  the  policy  is 
made  payable,  he  reaps  the  benefits  of  the  invest- 
ment himself,  giving  comfort  to  declining  years, 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  full  of  perplexity 
if  not  of  want,  at  the  same  time  securing  to  his 
family,  in  case  of  death,  a  desirable  competence. 

When  the  business  of  Life  Insurance  is  managed 
by  a  company  as  it  should  be,  failure  is  impossible, 
for  it  is  founded  upon  laws  as  immutable  as  the 
laws  of  Nature  or  of  God.  The  trouble  is,  where 
trouble  exists  or  is  likely  to,  that  the  expenses  of  a 
company  over-run  the  provision  made  for  them  in 
the  increased  premiums  over  and  above  the  amount 
needed  to  pay  all  policies ;  or  losses  in  consequence 
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of  the  careless  and  not  careful  investment  of  the 
Company's  funds.  The  only  legitimate  way  for  a 
Life  Insurance  Company  to  make  its  premiums  less 
is  to  reduce  its  expenses,  or  so  increase  its  business 
that  the  same  amount  paid  in  salaries  shall  suffice 
for  the  transaction  of  a  business  amounting  to  sev- 
eral millions,  which  in  other  cases  are  paid  for  the 
handling  of  sums  vastly  less.  The  larger  the  busi- 
ness, therefore,  which  is  done  by  a  company,  assum- 
ing the  management  of  all  to  be  equally  good,  the 
better  it  is  for  the  insured ;  and  of  the  various  sys- 
tems of  Insurance,  the  Mutual  is  preeminently  the 
best. 

We  only  add  the  counsel — which  should  not  be 
needed,  but  perhaps  is — that  every  man,  rich  or 
poor,  especially  the  latter,  consider  at  once  whether 
or  not  a  Life  Endowment,  or  other  policy,  immedi- 
ately obtained,  would  not  bring  a  calm  satisfaction, 
something  restful  and  quieting  amid  the  turmoil  and 
the  uncertainty  of  business  and  of  existence,  which 
can  be  secured  in  no  other  way  ? 

One  other  phase  of  this  business  is 

ACCIDENT    INSURANCE, 

The  principle  upon  which  business  of  this  kind 
is  based,  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  one  person 
in  every  ten  meets  with  an  accident,  more  or  less 

serious,  every  year,  and  that  these  accidents  occur 
not  as  some  may  suj  iainly  while  traveling, 

but  a  very  large  proportion  in  the  common  walks 
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ind  common  industries  of  every  day  life.  To  make 
up  the  losses  that  necessarily  follow  the  forced  aban- 
donment of  business  in  consequence,  a  system  of 
insurance  has  been  devised,  founded  upon  a  series 
of  the  most  careful  investigations  as  to  the  number, 
extent,  and  the  disability,  more  or  less  large,  aris- 
ing therefrom.  Certain  rates  are  fixed  for  certain 
classes  of  employment,  (proportioning  the  rates  to 
the  danger,)  by  the  payment  of  which,  annually,  a 
stated  sum  per  week  is  pledged  to  the  insured  as 
indemnity  for  any  loss  of  time  which  such  accident 
may  cause,  and  also  in  case  of  death  from  such  ac- 
cident, a  certain  sum  is  to  be  paid  to  the  surviving 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  as  may  have  been  directed 
in  the  application  for  insurance. 

The  rates  range  according  to  the  safe  or  hazard- 
ous nature  of  the  employment,  from  five  to  twenty 
dollars  a  year,  and  this  annual  payment  secures  a 
weekly  indemnity  of  five  dollars,  and  in  case  of 
death  from  the  accident  within  three  months,  the  pay- 
ment of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  relatives  of  the 
insured.  A  larger  annual  payment  secures  a  larger 
weekly  sum — as  high  as  fifty  dollars  a  week,  and  a 
correspondingly  larger  amount  in  case  of  death. 

The  economical  aspect  of  this  matter  is,  that  a 
working  man  or  any  other,  by  the  annual  payment 
of  a  small  sum,  can  insure  himself  against  loss  of  time 
by  disability  arising  from  the  causes  specified,  and 
in  case  of  death  resulting  from  the  same,  can  secure 
his  family  against  want 
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This  system  was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
in  1864,  by  the  formation  of  the  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  Hartford.  At  its  first  organiza- 
tion it  proposed  to  insure  travelers  only,  and  hence 
the  name  ;  but  leaving  this  comparatively  narrow 
sphere,  it  soon  became  a  General  Accident  Insur- 
ance Company,  in  which  capacity  it  has  been  and  is 
still  doing  an  immense  business,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  its  numerous  patrons. 

Since  its  organization,  it  has  paid  more  than  one 
and  a  half  million  dollars  for  fatal  and  non-fatal 
injuries  by  accident,  and  its  business  has  grown  to 
an  average  payment  for  the  causes  specified,  of  over 
seven  hundred  dollars  a  day. 

It  requires  but  a  small  annual  sum,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  to  secure  all  the  good  which  even  a 
few  dollars  a  week,  or,  in  the  sorer  trial,  a  thousand 
dollars  or  more,  would  bring ;  beside  the  peace  of 
mind  which  the  fact  of  such  provident  provision 
always  secures ;  and  since  both  can  be  purchased  so 
cheaply,  it  is  but  a  dictate  of  economy  as  well  as 
wisdom  to  make  and  continue  an  investment  which 
may  result  in  bringing  untold  relief  to  otherwise 
over-burdened  and  sorrowing  homes. 
•  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  writer  to  urge  after 
what  has  been  already  written,  that  in  general  all 
investments  should  be  made  with  two  objects  in 
view — jrcttinir  f'nr  ^1(>  money  appropriated  its  full 
value,  and  what  may  be  better,  securi  ral 

collateral  results  by   the  same  expenditure.     Tin; 
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fact  that  at  such  a  day  and  hour,  the  premium  upon 
a  Life  policy  is  to  be  paid,  or  else  loss  ensue,  has 
prevented  the  unwise  expenditure  of  untold  millions. 
There  is  an  indirect  benefit,  therefore,  that  in  this, 
as  in  connection  with  various  other  expenditures, 
should  be  considered,  and  that  man  is  the  wisest 
who  in  doing  something  in  itself  of  importance, 
accomplished  various  and  beneficent  results. 


CHAPTER   LXI. 


BUSINESS   AND    COMMERCIAL   LAWS. 

F  a  note  is  lost  or  stolen,  the  maker  is  not  re- 
leased :  he  must  pay  it,  if  the  consideration  for 
which  it  was  given  and  the  amount  can  be  proven. 

Signatures  made  with  a  lead  pencil  are  valid  in 
law. 

The  private  property  of  the  shareholders  of  a 
joint-stock  corporation  is  not  liable  for  the  payment 
of  the  corporation  debts. 

An  Agent  signing  sealed  instruments  in  his  <»\sn 
name  becomes  personally  responsible.  The  proper 
mode  is  to  sign  the  name  of  his  principal  first,  and 
then  underneath,  his  own  name,  as  Agent  or  Attor- 
ney;  thus,  A.  B.,  by  his  Attorney,  C.  D. 

An  Attorney,  who  executes  a  deed  for  another, 
C.  D.,  should  acknowledge  it  as  u  the  free  act  and 
deed  of  the  said  C.  D.,"  and  not  as  his  own. 

One  who,  having  no  authority,  acts  as  agent,  im- 
personally respo  1 1  s  i 

(588) 
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A  person  becomes  of  age  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day  before  his  twenty-first  birthday. 

The  contract  of  a  minor  (if  not  for  necessaries) 
is  voidable. 

Fraud  annuls  all  contracts  into  which  it  enters, 
and  the  law  relieves  the  party  defrauded. 

If  the  terms  of  a  written  contract  are  ambiguous, 
they  may  be  explained  verbally. 

When  a  receipt  is  given  for  money  paid  on  a 
Bond,  Note,  or  other  written  instrument,  the  amount 
should  be  indorsed  on  the  same. 

A  common  carrier  is  bound  to  carry  the  goods 
intrusted  to  him  safely,  but  he  is  not  liable  for  a  loss 
or  injury  occasioned  by  inevitable  accident  not  re- 
sulting from  human  agency. 

A  note  or  other  contract  written  and  delivered 
on  Sunday  is  void ;  but  it  is  not  void,  though  writ- 
ten on  Sunday,  if  it  be  delivered  on  some  other 
day. 

When  a  contract  is  to  be  performed  within  a  cer- 
tain time  after  date,  the  day  of  the  date  is  to  be 
excluded. 

A  contract  to  complete  a  work  by  a  particular 
time,  means  that  it  shall  be  done  before  that  time. 

If,  in  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods  no  time  be 
given  for  payment,  the  law  implies  a  contract  to 
pay  for  them  on  delivery. 

On  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership  by  the  death 
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of  one  partner,  the  surviving  partner  ordinarily  set- 
tles the  affairs  of  the  concern. 

When  money  or  goods  are  obtained  by  fraud,  the 
lender  or  seller  may  treat  the  loan  or  sale  as  a 
nullity. 

When  a  person  has  rendered  services  or  expended 
his  own  money  for  the  use  of  another,  at  his  request, 
the  law  implies  a  promise  of  repayment. 

Silence  may  sometimes  be  construed  into  as 
as  in  some  cases  when  a  person  is  fully  aware  of 
what  is  doing  affecting  his  interest,  and  he  makes 
no  objection. 

If  a  person  agrees  with  another  for  goods  at  a 
certain  price,  he  may  not  carry  them  away  without 
the  consent  of  the  seller  before  he  has  paid  for  them ; 
for  it  is  no  sale  without  payment  unless  the  contrary 
is  expressly  agreed. 

To  render  a  promissory  note  negotiable,  it  must  l»e 
made  payable  to  the  payee  or  order,  or  to  bearer 

A  note  may  be  indorsed  so  as  to  preclude  all  re- 
course to  the  indorser,  as  follows:  A.  B.  Without 
Recourse. 

All  notes  on  time  are  allowed  three  days'  grace. 
If  a  note  is  made  payable  three  months  from  Janu- 
ary 1st,  it  is  due  April  4th. 

The  written  transfer  of  negotiable  paper  is  called 
an  indorsement,  because  it  is  almost  always  written 
on  the  back  of  the  note ;  but  it  has  its  full  legal 
effect  if  written  on  the  face. 
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A  tender  should  be  unconditional,  and  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  debt  with  the  interest  which  has 
accrued. 

A  tender  of  more  money  than  is  due  is  good  for 
what  is  due. 

The  general  rule  of  damages  on  all  contracts  to 
deliver  goods  on  demand,  is  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  the  demand. 

A  husband  is  responsible  for  necessaries  supplied 
to  a  wife,  if  he  does  not  supply  them  himself. 

A  deed  should  be  dated ;  but  if  it  have  no  date 
it  will  take  effect  from  delivery. 

If  a  mortgagor  erects  buildings  on  the  mortgaged 
land,  and  the  mortgagee  forecloses  the  mortgage,  he 
gets  all  these  additions  without  paying  for  them. 

A  principal  is  bound  by  every  act  of  his  agent,  or 
Attorney,  done  within  the  scope  of  the  authority 
given  him. 

Powers  of  Attorney  given  for  no  limited  period 
are  taken  to  be  in  force  till  notice  of  revocation,  or 
the  death  of  the  party  giving  the  same. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  finder  of  lost  prop- 
erty has  a  valid  claim  to  it  against  every  body  but 
the  true  owner.  But  a  finder  of  property  who 
knows  the  true  owner,  and  conceals  the  property,  or 
appropriates  it  to  his  own  use,  is  guilty  of  theft. 

In  general,  any  controversy  which  might  be  the 
subject  of  a  civil  action  may  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration. 
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All  the  arbitrators  and  all  the  parties  to  an  arbi- 
tration must  have  reasonable  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  hearing. 

If  several  arbitrators  are  appointed,  an  award 
must  be  made  by  all,  unless  it  is  otherwise  provided 
in  the  submission. 

Two  important  differences  between  a  bond  and 
an  unsealed  Note  are,  that  the  seal  imports  a  suffi- 
cient consideration  to  make  the  instrument  binding  ; 
and  that  the  bond,  in  most  of  the  United  States,  is 
not  outlawed  until  the  lapse  of  twenty  years. 

A  receipt  which  contains  nothing  but  a  simple 
ackowledgment  that  a  payment  of  money,  or  deliv- 
ery of  property,  has  been  made,  is  merely  presump- 
tive evidence  of  the  fact,  and  is,  in  general,  open  to 
evidence  not  only  to  explain  it,  but  to  contradict  it. 

Each  individual  member  of  a  partnership  is  liable 
for  the  whole  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  concern. 

The  art  of  one  partner  within  the  scope  of  the 
partnership  business  is  the  act  of  all. 

In  a  partnership  without  my  definite  period,  either 

partner  may  withdraw  at,  pleasure,  if  he  arts  in  <j. 
faith  in  so  doing. 

Her  who  has  sent  goods,  sold  on   credit,  to  a 
buyer  at    a  distance,  and.  hem,  learns 

that  the   buyer   is   insolvent,  i  n  the   <n>ods  at 

any  lime  In-fore  they  n-aeh  the  bu 

A  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  mu-t  be  in 
writing,  and  also  lor  a  valuable  consideration. 
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Wills  should  be  signed  by  the  testator  in  the 
presence  of  three  witnesses. 

All  the  attesting  witnesses  to  a  will  must  attest 
and  subscribe  it  in  the  presence  of  the  testator. 

All  gifts  by  will  to  attesting  witnesses  are  void. 

A  will  is  revoked  by  the  operation  of  law,  if  the 
testator  afterwards  marry  and  leave  a  child. 

A  landlord  is  under  no  obligation  to  repair  leased 
premises  without  an  express  covenant  to  that  effect. 

A  tenant  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  taxes  unless  the 
lease  so  expresses. 

Without  express  agreement  a  tenant  is  not  bound 
to  make  repairs. 

If  the  lessee  covenants  to  return  the  premises  in 
good  repair,  he  must  repair  them  if  injured  by  fire. 

The  tenant  of  a  farm  is  bound,  without  express 
covenants,  to  manage  and  cultivate  the  same  as 
good  husbandry  and  the  rules  of  the  neighborhood 
require. 

One  who  openly  announces  himself  as  a  common 
carrier,  can  not  refuse  to  receive  and  carry  goods 
offered,  without  good  reason. 

The  property  of  a  partnership  is  bound  to  pay  the 
partnership  debts  first. 

An  agent  or  trustee  employed  to  sell  property 
can  not  buy  it  himself;  and  if  an  agent  or  trustee 
buys  it  not  in  his  own  name,  but  through  somebody 
else,  the  sale  is  voidable. 
37 
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INTEREST 

Interest  is  the  premium  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 

The  amount  which  may  be  received  for  the  use 
of  money  is  regulated  by  law. 

Usually  by  interest  is  meant  legal  interest,  and  by 
usury  more  than  is  allowed  by  law. 

The  laws  which  regulate  interest  and  prohibit 
usury  are  very  various,  and  are  not  perhaps  pre- 
ri-rly  the  same  in  any  two  States. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  laws  of  the 

several  States  relating  to 

i 

INTEREST   AND   USURY. 

Alabama. — Eight  per  cent.  No  higher  rate  al- 
lowed on  special  contracts.  The  principal  only  can 
be  collected  on  usurious  contracts. 

Arkansas. — Six  per  cent.  Parties  may  agree  ver- 
bally or  in  writing  for  any  rate.  Plea  of  usury  will 
not  be  entertained  by  the  courts,  and  this  indepen- 
dent of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made  or  is 
payable. 

California. — Parties  may  agree  in  writing  for  the 
payment  of  any  rate  of  interest  whatever,  com- 
pounded or  otherwise,  and  it  shall  be  allowed  until 
entry  of  judgment.  On  judgments  seven  percent. 
1  lowed.  Ten  per  cent,  is  allowed  where  no  rate 
is  fixed  by  the  parties,  or  the  agreement  is  not  in 
writing. 

Colorado. — The  legal  rate  of  interest,  where  there 
is  no  agreement  between  the  parties,  is  ten  per  cent. 
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per  annum.  Parties  may  stipulate  for  the  payment 
of  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  and  any  such  stipula- 
tion contained  in  any  instrument  of  writing  may  be 
enforced  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  in  the  terri- 
tory. 

Connecticut. — Legal  interest  seven  per  cent. 
Contracts  to  pay  taxes  on  the  sum  loaned,  or 
insurance  upon  estate  mortgaged  to  secure  the 
same,  not  usurious, 

Delaware. — Six  per  cent.  No  higher  rate  can  be 
agreed  on  between  parties,  excepting  that  the  bor- 
rower may  now  agree  to  pay  amount  of  State  tax, 
which  is  half  of  one  per  cent.  Penalty  for  usury, 
forfeiture  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  loaned. 

District  of  Columbia. — The  rate  of  legal  interest 
is  six  per  cent,  but  by  written  contract  may  be 
higher,  not  exceeding  ten.  If  any  greater  rate  than 
ten  per  cent  be  received  upon  agreement  in  writ- 
ing, or  any  greater  than  six  per  cent  by  verbal 
agreement,  the  whole  interest  will  be  forfeited. 

Florida. — Six  per  cent  On  special  contracts 
any  rate  may  be  charged. 

Georgia. — Seven  per  cent.  Higher  rate  allowed 
on  special  contract.  Open  accounts  bear  interest  as 
follows :  "  All  accounts  of  merchants,  tradesmen  and 
mechanics,  which  by  custom  become  due  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  bear  interest  from  that  time  upon  the 
amount  actually  due  whenever  ascertained." 

Illinois. — Six  per  cent,  is  allowed  where  no  rate 
is  specified.  For  money  loaned  parties  may  agree 
on  any  rate  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent  On  usuri- 
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ous  contracts  the  entire  interest  is  forfeited.  Open 
accounts  do  not  draw  interest. 

Indiana. — The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  six  per 
cent,  but  if  a  higher  rate  be  contracted  for  in  writ- 
ing it  can  be  recovered,  not  exceeding  ten  per 
cent.  Where  interest  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent. 
has  been  voluntarily  paid,  it  cannot  be  recovered 
back.  Interest  cannot  be  collected  on  open  ac- 
counts. 

Imoa. — Six  per  cent,  is  the  legal  rate.  Parties 
may  agree  in  writing  on  any  rate  not  exceeding  ten 
per  cent.  If  a  rate  of  interest  is  contracted  for 
greater  than  this,  it  works  a  forfeiture  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  amount  of  contract  to  the  school  fund  ;  and 
the  creditor  can  have  judgment,  for  the  principal 
sum  only,  without  interest  or  costs. 

Kansas. — Regular  rate  seven  per  cent.  Parties 
may  agree  in  writing  on  any  greater  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  per  cent.  Any  greater  rate  than 
twelve  per  cent,  is  usury,  and  the  penalty  is  forfeit- 
ure of  all  the  interest. 

Kentucky. — The  rate  of  interest  is  fixed  at  six  per 
cent.,  but  the  contract  for  more  is  not  absolutely 
void.  The  lender  may  recover  the  amount  actually 
loaned  with  lawful  interest.  The  law  does  not  al- 
low interest  on  open  accounts,  unless  specific  agree- 
ment to  pay  interest  can  be  proved. 

Louisiana. — Legal  rates  five  per  cent. ;  conven- 
tional interest  may  be  as  high  as  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum  in  writing.  All  debts  bear  interest  at  the 
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rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  date  they 
become  due,  unless  otherwise  stipulated. 

Maine. — Six  per  cent.  There  is  no  limit  of  the 
rate  of  interest  which  may  be  fixed  by  contract. 

Maryland. — Six  per  cent,  per  annum ;  no  higher 
rate  is  allowed.  To  take  advantage  of  usury,  the 
debtor  must  tender  the  principal  and  legal  interest. 
The  contract  is  only  invalid  for  the  excess  of  interest 
charged  or  taken. 

Massachusetts. — Six  per  cent,  is  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  when  there  is  no  agreement  for  a  different 
rate  ;  but  any  rate  of  interest  may  be  received  or 
contracted  for  between  the  parties,  provided  how- 
ever that  no  greater  rate  than  six  per  cent,  can  be 
recovered  in  any  suit  unless  the  agreement  to  pay 
the  same  is  in  writing. 

Michigan. — Legal  interest  is  seven  per  cent.  Par- 
ties may  agree  in  writing  for  any  rate  not  exceeding 
ten  per  cent,  on  loans  for  money.  If  the  contract 
sued  on  bears  more  than  seven  per  cent.,  then  the 
judgment,  when  rendered,  will  bear  the  same  rate 
as  the  contract  or  obligation  sued  on.  The  penalty 
for  taking  usurious  interest  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  ex- 
cess, but  no  action  can  be  maintained  to  recover 
back  such  excess  after  the  voluntary  payment  of  the 
same. 

Minnesota. — Legal  rate  is  seven  per  cent.  Par- 
ties may  agree  in  writing  on  any  rate  not  exceeding 
twelve  per  cent.  No  usury  law. 
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Mississippi. — Six  per  cent.  Parties  may  agree  in 
writing  on  any  rate  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent.  If 
usurious  interest  be  stipulated  for,  the  only  effect 
thereof  is  to  avoid  the  excess  of  interest  over  the 
legal  rate. 

Missouri. — The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  six  per 
cent.  Parties  may  agree  in  writing  upon  any  rate 
not  exceeding  ten  per  cent.  Open  accounts  do  not 
draw  interest  without  proof  of  an  express  promise 
to  pay  interest.  Accounts  that  are  due  draw  inter- 
est from  the  date  on  which  demand  of  payment  is 
made.  Usury  works  a  forfeiture  to  the  creditor  of 
all  interest,  and  the  statute  directs  judgment  to  be 
entered  against  him  for  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent,  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
county. 

Nebraska. — Ten  per  cent,  is  the  legal  rate,  or  any 
rate  not  greater  than  fifteen  per  cent.,  on  express 
written  contracts.  If  more  is  exacted,  the  contract 
remains  good  as  to  principal,  but  all  the  interest  is 
forfeited. 

New  Hampshire. — Interest  limited  to  six  per  cent, 
unless  smaller  rate  stipulated.  Penalty  for  usury, 
forfeiture  of  three  times  the  amount  of  illegal  inter- 
est received. 

New  Jersey. — Seven  per  cent.  All  contracts  for 
a  higher  rate  are  void.  In  actions  brought  to  re- 
cover usurious  debt,  the  creditor  can  only  recover 
the  actual  amount  loaned,  without  interest  or  cost  of 
suit,  and  any  amount  paid  for  illegal  interest  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  actually  loaned. 
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New  York. — Seven  per  cent,  is  the  legal  rate.  All 
contracts  wherein  an  excess  of  that  rate  is  received 
are  void,  and  the  usurious  lender  forfeits  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  Corporations  cannot  set  up  the 
defense  of  usury. 

North  Carolina. — Six  per  cent. ;  but  parties  can 
make  special  contracts  up  to  and  including  eight 
per  cent,  for  money.  The  only  penalty  for  illegal 
interest  is  the  loss  of  the  whole  interest. 

Ohio. — The  legal  rate  is  six  per  cent.  Special 
contracts  may  be  entered  into  stipulating  for  the 
payment  of  interest  at  any  rate  not  exceeding  eight 
per  cent.  If  more  be  reserved  the  excess  is  void. 

Oregon. — Ten  per  cent,  is  the  legal  rate ;  but 
parties  may  agree  in  writing  for  a  rate  as  high  as 
twelve  per  cent. 

Pennsylvania. — Six  per  cent.  A  contract  for  a 
higher  rate  is  not  binding.  A  fair  purchase  of  a 
bond  or  note  may  be  made  at  any  discount  without 
being  usurious. 

Rhode  Island. — The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  six 
per  cent,  when  no  rate  is  agreed  upon  by  the  par- 
ties. Any  rate  fixed  by  the  contracting  parties  is 
legal. 

South  Carolina. — In  all  cases  of  contract  for  the 
hiring,  lending,  or  use  of  money,  wherein  by  the 
terms  of  the  original  contract  no  specific  rate  of  in- 
terest shall  have  been  agreed  on  in  writing  signed 
by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  the  legal  in- 
terest is  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Usury  laws  are  abolished,  and  parties  may  contract 
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without  limit.     Open  accounts  do  not  draw  interest 
unless  an  express  promise  to  pay  interest  is  proved. 

Tennessee. — The  general  legal  interest  is  six  per 
cent.  ;  but  recently  the  law  has  been  so  modified  as 
to  allow  ten  per  cent,  to  be  specially  contracted  for. 
Interest  on  open  accounts  is  discretionary  with  the 
jury  in  case  of  suit. 

Texas. — Eight  per  cent.  The  new  constitution 
does  away  with  usurious  restrictions.  Open  ac- 
counts bear  no  interest,  except  where  agreement  is 
shown  to  pay  it. 

Utah. — Legal  interest  ten  per  cent.  Any  rate  of 
interest  contracted  for  between  parties  is  enforce- 
able. 

Vermont — Six  per  cent,  is  the  legal  rate,  and  in- 
terest beyond  that  rate  may  be  recovered  back. 

Virginia. — Legal  rate  six  per  cent.  Where  no 
rate  of  interest  is  agreed  upon  the  debt  bears  six 
per  cent.  All  contracts  for  a  greater  rate,  void. 
Excess,  if  paid,  may  be  recovered  back. 

West  Virginia. — Six  per  cent,  is  the  legal  rate. 
All  contracts  for  a  higher  rate  are  void  as  to  any 
excess  of  interest  over  six  per  cent. 

Wisroiviin. — Seven  per  cent  is  the  legal  rate.  Par- 
ties may  agree  in  writing  on  any  rate  not  exceeding 
ten  per  cent.  Any  usurious  agreement  whereby 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  is  agreed  to  be  paid,  for- 
feits the  whole  debt. 

RELATIVE    MINT   VALUE    OF    FOREIGN   COIN. 

United  States. — Eagle,  coined  before  July 

31,  1834.  (shares  in  prop.,)  $10.66.8 
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Austrian  Dominion. — Souverein,  •  $3.37.7 

Double  Ducat,  -  -  4.58.9 

Hungarian  Ducat,  2.29.6 

Bavaria. — Carolin,  -  -  -  4.95.7 

Max  <Tor,  or  Maximilian,  -  3.31.8 

Ducat,  -  2.27.5 

Berne. — Ducat,  (double  in  proportion)-  1.98.6 

Pistole,  -  4.54.2 

Brazil — Johannes,  (J  in  proportion)  -  17.06.4 

Dobraon,-  -  32.70.6 

Dobra,  17.30.1 

Moidore,  (J  in  proportion)  5.55.7 

Crusade,  .63.5 

Brunswick. — Pistole,  (double  in  proportion"*  4.54.8 

Ducat,-  .  2.23.0 

Cologne.—  Ducat,     -  2.26.7 

Columbia. — Doubloons,                  -  -         15.53.5 

Denmark. — Ducat,  Current.  -  -  1.81.2 

Ducat,  Specie,  2.26.7 

Christian  d'or,  -  4.02.1 

East  Indies.—  Rupee,  Bombay,  1818,  -  7.09.6 

Rupee,  Madras,  1818,  7.11.0 

Pagoda,  Star,  1.79.8.' 

England. — Guinea,  (\  in  proportion)  5.07.0 

Sovereign,  Q  in  proportion)  -  4.84.6 

Seven  Shilling  piece,  1.69.8 

France. — Double  Louis,  coined  before  1786,  9.69.7 

Louis,  do.  4.84.6 

Double  Louis,  coined  since  1786,  -  9.] 5.3 

Louis,  do.  do.  -  -  4.57.6 

Double  Napoleon,  or  40  francs,  -  7.70.2 
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France — Napoleon,  or  20  francs,      •        •     $3.85.1 

Frankfort  on  the  Main. — Ducat,    -        -  2. 2  7. 9 

Geneva. — Pistole,  old,      •  •  3.98.5 

Pistole,  new,  -        -        •          3.44.4 

Genoa. — Sequin,      -        -        -        -  2.30.2 

Hamburgh. — Ducat,  (double  in  proportion)  2.27.9 

Hanover. — Double   George  d'or,  (single  in 

proportion)  -  7.87.9 

Ducat,     -  2.29.9 

Gold  Florin,  (double  in  proportion)         1.69.0 

Holland.— Double  Ryder,-  -    12. 20. 5 

Ryder,  6.04.3 

Ducat,      -  -  2.27.5 

Ten  Guilder  piece,  (5  do.  in  proportion)  4.03.4 

Malta.  —Double  Louis,     -  9.27.8 

Louis,  -  -  4.85.2 

Demi  Louis,     -  2.33.6 

Mexico. — Doubloons,    (fractions  in  propor- 
tion)   -  -     15.53.5 

Mtlan.— Sequin,  -  2.29.0 

Doppia,  or  Pistole,   -  3.80.7 

Forty  Livre  piece,  1808,  7.74.2 

Naples.— Six  Ducat  Piece,  1783,      -  5.24.9 

Two  do.,  or  Sequin,  1762,     -  1.59.1 

Three  do.,  or  Oncetta,  1818,     -  2.49.0 

Netherlands. — Gold  Lion,  or  Fourteen  Florin 

Piece,  5.04.6 

Ten  Florin  Piece,  1820,  4.01.9 

Palma.— Quadruple  Pistole,  (double  in  pro- 
portion) ...  16.62.8 
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Palma.—  Pistole,  or  Doppia,  1787,       1-;1      $4.19.4 
do.  do.,    1796,-  -  "    4.13.5 

Maria  Theresa,  1818,    -  3.86.1 

Piermont. — Pistole,  coined  since  1785,  (J  in 

proportion)        -  ,:    :^*        5.41.1 

Sequin,  (\  in  proportion)  -  *       2.28.0 

Carlino,  coined  since  1785,  (J  in  propor- 
tion)   -  -     27.34.0 
Piece   of  Twenty  Francs,  called  Mar- 
engo,              :~-       ~                -        -  -    3.56.4 
Poland.— Ducat,  -  2.27.5 
Portugal—  Dobraon,                 •         -        *    32.70.6 
Dobra,                                                       17.30.1 
Johannes,        :-      :  &/ '.'••"*;      -        -     17.06.4 
Moidore,  (J  in  proportion)     -        ^  6.55.7 
Piece   of    Sixteen   Testoons,    or   1600 

Rees,  *          2.12.1 

Old  Crusado,  of  400  Rees,  85.5 

New  do.,  480   do.,      -        >^  63.5 

Milree,  coined  in  1775,     *  *         78.0 

Prussia.—  Ducat,  1748,  -          2.27.7 

Ducat,  1787,     -  *       \*      2.26.7 

Frederick,  double,  1769,      -        *-         7.95.5 

do.  do.      1800,-        -        W    7.95.1 

do.          single,  1778,       -        v          3.99.7 

do.  do.      1800,-        *     fe      3.97.5 

Rome. — Sequin,  coined  since  1760,      «•  2.25.1 

Sudo  of  Republic,    -        •        w        «    15.81.1 

Russia.—  Ducat,  1796,       ^        .       -^         2.29.7 

Ducat,  1763,    ....       ,^     2.26,8 
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Russia.— Gold  Ruble,  1756,         -  $0.96.7 
do.          1799,  -  73.7 
GoldPoltin,  1777,  35.5 
Imperial,        1801,  -  7.82.9 
Half  do.,         1801,  3.93.3 
Sardinia. — Carlino,  (half  in  proportion)  -  9.47.2 
Saxony.— -Ducat,  1784,  2.26.7 
Ducat,  1797,    -  2.27.9 
Augustus,   1754,  -  3.92.5 
do.,         1784,  3.97.4 
Sicily.— Ounce,  1751,  2.50.4 
Double  Ounce,  1758,  5.04.4 
Spain. — Doubloon,  1772,  (double  and  frac- 
tions in  proportion)                         •  16.02.8 
Doubloon,     -  15.53.5 
Pistole,  3.88.4 
Coronilla,     Gold    Dollar,   or    Vintern, 

1801,    -  93.3 

Sweden.— Ducat,  -  2.23.5 
Switzerland. — Pistole  of  Helvetic  Republic, 

1800,  4.56.0 
Treves.—  Ducat,  2.26.7 
Turkey. — Sequin  Fonducili,  or  Constantino- 
ple, 1773,     -  1.86.8 
do.             do.,  1789,  -  1.84.8 
Half  Missier,  1818,  -  52.1 
Sequin  Fonducili,-                  -  1.83.0 
Yeermeerblekblek,  -                 -        -  3.02.8 
Tuscany. — Zechino,  or  Sequin,      -  2.31.8 
Ruspone  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  6.93.8 
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Venice. — Zechino,  or   Sequin,    (fractions  in 

proportion)  -         •  -     $2.31.0 

Wirtemburg. — Carolin,  4. 89. 8 

Ducat,      -                          -  2.23.5 

Zurich. — Ducat,  (double  and  half  in  propor- 
tion)   -        -        -        •        •        -  2.26.7 
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